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SCHOOLS IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Art.I.—The Prose Writers of America, with a Survey of the 

History, Condition, and Prospects of American Literature. 

By Rurus Wimor Gaiswoup. Philadelphia: Carey & 
art, 1847. 


Ir is hard to say what is the precise meaning of a school 
of literary men. If it had a definite sense before, it has been 
singularly confounded in these latter days. One may well 
wonder, for example, on what principle critics have allowed 
themselves, for half a century, to speak of the Lake school of 
poets. eg that there was a something held in common 
by the very different minds of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Southey, it is very clear that such a something was not taken 
into the account of the creatures who gave them the epithet 
of Lakers. It was the mere blunder of superficial wit and 
raillery. They were known to have common bonds of affin- 
ity and friendship ; and they were supposed to be very fond 
of ruralizing about the lakes of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land; and they were laughed at for saying and singing the 
praises of the lake country, somewhat more largely than was 
in good taste. Hence, it was very easy to make them out a 
school, and to dub them with a geographical prefix, which 
spared critics the trouble of an inquiry into the real elements 
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of their unity. The Lakers themselves were astonished at 
their new relations to each other, and to the republic of letters. 
In vain, however, did they urge the variety of their tastes and 
styles; in vain did Southey smile at the folly of classing Joan 
of Arc with Peter Bell, and in vain did Wordsworth protest 
that he wrote on his own original philosophical principles, 
without preconcert or confederacy. Even Coleridge, whose 
literary wares might have saved him from the suspicion of 
partnership with anybody else in the universe, was obliged 
to resort more than once to the shopman’s trick of advertis- 
ing “no connection with the firm of Wordsworth & Co.,” or, 
at least, to an elaborate exhibition of his differences with his 
friends. Several other aspiring poets were shrewdly sus- 
pected of discipleship, and reviewers allowed themselves to 
talk of an organized conspiracy against the literary virtue and 
critical taste of Englishmen. hat was at first a mere joke, 
seems to have grown into a genuine bugbear. ‘The contrast 
between such poems as the Excursion and Thalaba should 
have been sufficient to silence all suspicion of their origin in 
acommon poetical creed; but it was the fashion to regard 
their novelties, as well as those of the Ancient Mariner and 
Christabel, as containing some secret principle of literary 
sedition, and scores of wiseacres were able to detect the hid- 
den Cabala, and to predict the mischief which would result to 
all posterity, from its unchecked influence in letters. 

And yet, as things have turned out, we have good reason 
to thank the blockheads for coining so convenient an abstrac- 
tion as that of the Lake School. The world, in adopting the 
phrase, has blundered into a verity. Widely different as is 
the present estimation of their characteristics as writers, and 
discriminating as critical judgment has become, between their 
various styles and principles of composition, it is now seen 
that high moral properties, which, they held in common, de- 
servedly associate them as a school; and since a local name 
has been given to it, what more suitable than that which 
identifies them with mountains, and glens, and tarns, and 
meres, to which they have bequeathed forever the beautiful 
associations of their poetry and their lives! But the best of 
it all is the fact, that this happy mistake is ype the idea 
of Literary Schools, and tending to a general classification of 
polite writers, not as heretofore, according to their times, or 
habits of style, or fashions of phraseology, but according to 
their moral principles, their sources of thought and action, 
and their ultimate influences upon their generation, and upon 
literature in general. In an age so highly utilitarian as our 
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own, we suspect that even elegant authorship will more and 
more be reduced to some economical test, and we can scarcely 
conceive of any nobler cui bono than such an one, aiming, as 
it does, to render even the lightest kind of writing subservi- 
ent to some good end. Happy will it be for the world, when 
such an end shall be demanded of all authors who aspire to 
any thing higher than the reputation of ephemeral triflers ; 
and when, on principles not partisan, nor sectarian, nor pro- 
vincial, but large, and truly Christian, the popular mind shall 
be directed by all its teachers, to w hatever refines and civi- 
lizes, to whatever promotes the best and holiest interests of 
society, softens and polishes manners, or exalts the standard 
of right, and to whatever makes war with barbarism, dispels 
imposture, and counteracts that proclivity to degradation 
which besets the human race, even in its very best estate. 

According to this conception, a School of Letters is a gen- 
eric, and not a specific term. It allows the widest diversity 
between writers whom it nevertheless includes under one 
name. It justifies, for example, that rich classification under 
which such men as Leigh Hunt, Shelley, and Byron have 
been grouped, with worse poets, as “Cockneys,” seeing that 
great genius is thus united with small, by virtue of its pander- 
ing to the tastes of the gin-shop and the stew; and though 
it may be justly argued that these three are no more alike 
than leopard, tiger, and lion, it will be useless to enlarge upon 
the acknowledged variety of spots, and stripes, and mono- 
chrome, when, after all, these diversities are quite consistent 
with a reduction to one class, as animals of the cat kind. So 
too of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey: what if one be 
likened to the bison, another to the elk, and another to the an- 
telope ; or what if it be shown that they no more resemble 
one another than British bull, Runic reindeer, and Oriental 
dromedary ? Are they not, after all, generically alike ? They 
all chew the cud ; they are ruminating animals, and very use- 
ful ones beside. 

To ask whether we have any such schools in American Lit- 
erature, implies what we have no right, as yet, to assert too 
arrogantly, that we have such a thing as a literature which 
is properly American. In raising this fundamental question, 
however, we grant that we do so rather in a critical, than in 
a popular sense. Our reader must not suspect us of insensi- 
bility to the ennobling fact that America can lay claim to the 
possession of authors of a high order of genius and achieve- 
ment, in several departments of Learning and Science; our 
meaning is, simply, that it might be contended with reason, 
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by a foreign admirer of our best authors, that their respective 
works of Science and Taste, do not yet amount to a Litera- 
ture, appreciable by itself, as distinct from the universal liter- 
ature of our language. This is an interesting field for in- 
quiry, and the subject might be profitably pursued and illus- 
trated, with reference to the history of Greek and Roman 
colonization ; but it is enough for our present purpose to ad- 
mit that we have, at least in element, a Literature which is 
me omy American, because, even when it is most nearly al- 
ied to the Literature of England, it is such as would not, and 
could not have existed, independent of its origin in America. 
This, we believe, the natural and only test of Anglo-Ameri- 
can Literature ; for, any other test of which we can conceive, 
must reduce it to a Literature merely provincial and debased, 
as belonging to the English language, and yet having no rel- 
ative unity with the noble standards of the English tongue. 
If any one is inclined to debate this proposition, we decline to 
argue about it; to us it is quite as self-evident as any thing in 
the Declaration of Independence. 

And now we recur to the question, whether we have as yet 
any schools in our Literature ? We answer that we have ; and 
that they are defined, among other notes, by this very test, 
according as they tend to perpetuate American Literature as 
part and parcel of the Literature of the English language, or 
as they seem bent on making it a thing anomalous and local, 
a thing provincial and monstrous, and separate in principle, 
in oyupety, and in form, from that to which it naturally ad- 
heres, as a branch adheres to the trunk of a majestic tree. If 
the existence of these schools has heretofore been unsuspected, 
it is because there are no such schools in the palpable shape 
of organization, and an avowed plan of operation. We assert 
their existence on the broad ground of moral discrimination, 
and we think we can very only make it appear, that however 
innocent their authors may be of any antagonist purposes, we 
have two kinds of American writers in our literary circles, 
and two kinds of popular American works, on our book- 
shelves. 

The mental parturition of a Literature peculiar to our 
country, has long been the gravid concern of several heads, 
from which the full-armed goddess has not yet been seen to 
issue. Joel Barlow, to begin with, enjoys the unenviable rep- 
utation of having conceived the Sodedilgnnes of inventing an 
American lan e; and had he only gone so far as its crea- 
tion, and had on ate committed his Columbiad to its abortive 


letter, it may be allowed that one argument would have exist- 
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ed in its favor. Others, whom, as being yet on the stage, we 
forbear gratuitously to mention, have been content to dream 
of anational Literature, founded upon a coarse preference of 
every thing peculiar to the genuine Yankee, and a systematic 
exclusion of whatever assimilates him to other men, and more 
especially to his Anglo-Saxon kinsfolk, abroad. In the imag- 
ination of this class, we approach the culminating point of 
American literary glory, in proportion as we invest books, 
with something like the outward man of Jonathan himself, as 
it is frequently presented to the London public in the columns 
of “ Punch,” consisting of a California hat, starred waistcoat 
and striped pantaloons, with such illustrative adiaphora as 
the open shirt-collar, the cigar, the bowie-knife, and the spit- 
toon. There are others who differ from this class only on 
religious principle, having little to distinguish them in point of 
taste. They are admirers of the same Jonathan, emerging 
from the process of a camp-meeting or some other fanatical 
excitement; and in strict accordance with his manners and 
appetites, they do up works and set them before his voracity, 
as Sancho Panza said of certain writers of his day, “just as if 
books were pancakes.” A little above these types of authorship 
must be reckoned that which all the world sees realized in Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. It aims to produce not so much the domestic 
Yankee as the Yankee universal, and hence it puts off provincial- 
ism of one kind, for the sake of making the most of eccentricities 
somewhat personal, and which are American only as certain 
kinds of lunacy are called religious. We utterly deny that 
religion ever makes a maniac, or that American institutions 
ever made an Emerson ; yet as religion, morbidly conceived 
and unnaturally excited, has always furnished its quota to 
Bedlam, so we confess that Americanism can be so wrought 
up with unbelief and nonsense, as to make transcendental 
philosophers. But, after all, the true American is a charac- 
ter represented by none of these dreamers, and American 
Literature will owe nothing but impediments to any of their 
schemes. In dismissing them, we also dismiss for the present, 
amore decent and a more dangerous class of practical theo- 
rists, whom we propose to speak of more largely by and by. 
Of one and all, it may be said that their great mistake consists, 
in taking themselves as the true representatives of what 
is really American, instead of looking at admitted standards 
of national character, and drawing their practical inferences 
accordingly. The true American differs from the English- 
man, only as Washington differs from Wolfe, or as Webster 
differs from Burke, or as Clay differs from Peel, or as Frank- 
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lin differs from Sir Humphrey Davy, or Benjamin West from 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. There is no violent distortion, such as 
the caricaturist delights to exaggerate and immortalize. 
There are differences, and they are great differences ; but the 
great msc features are more prominent, and quite as coinci- 
dent are the social and civil institutions in which they are 
formed. No one but a born blockhead can fail to discover the 
fundamental agreement of constitutional laws, between the 
mother and daughter countries, and this agreement is owing 
to the unalterable characteristics of the race, and to the nat- 
ural process of colonization and independence. The old seed in 
a new land, bears the same harvest as at home, only a new soil, 
a new climate, and new tillage, have so far affected the grain, 
that peculiarities of substance, size, and flavor are easily rec- 
ognized or detected. Now, we look for an American Lit- 
erature, according to a like analogy between old and new. 
America will have her Greeleys, just as England has her Cob- 
bets; our odd fish will always make pairs with somebody 
across the Atlantic, of course ; but the stock and staple will 
always be represented by a different sort of men: and, just as 
Davy Crockett would be nothing but an oddity anywhere, 
while Mr. Lawrence may very well undertake to represent 
his countrymen at St. James’, so we insist that Mr. Emerson 
is simply and solely Mr. Emerson, and that an author who 
should truly represent American Literature abroad, would be 
the very last person to attract attention by eccentricities. It 
is very likely that should General Houston and Mr. Berrien 
enter a drawing-room together in any European capital, eve- 
rybody would know the former for an American, at a glance, 
and require an introduction to convince them that the latter 
was not one of themselves; but the inference would be the 
reverse of truth, if any one should conclude that the majority 
of American senators was represented by the one, and only 
himself by the other. The parallel need ‘not be worked out, 
to enable our readers to apply the principle in Literature. 
We have insisted on these illustrations the more fully, be- 
cause we find this radical mistake of looking for something 
anomalous and eccentric as the sine qua non of our national 
Literature, somewhat encouraged of late by our trans-atlantic 
relatives. To Englishmen, Jack Downing and Sam Slick are 
entertaining novelties, and some Englishmen would be very 
glad to see us produce nothing but such novelties, leaving the 
realm of English Letters to them, so far as reason and taste 
are concerned. Accordingly, if a sensible work reaches 
them from our side of the sea, such critics pronounce it at 
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once, a mere imitation. An American book, with them, must 
savor either of tomahawk or bowie-knife ; the air of civiliza- 
tion and refinement, they assume, is unnatural, and sober 
sense, and good English, are unnationaltoan American! This 
is either designed impertinence, or it is a very silly mistake. 
Do they expect to see Americans in London, with bows and 
arrows, or stalking abroad with rifles, because we have among 
us, both savages and backwoodsmen? Do they stare at Mac- 
aulay for wearing pantaloons instead of a kilt when he ar- 
rives from Edinburgh, on a visit to the premier? Do they 
detect anything strikingly Asiatic in old Homer, or smell the 
Ethiopianisms of Terence? When a British critic demands 
something palpably American, in every American work, he 
is only encouraging a sort of affected originality, which might 
amuse him, but which could not possibly retain his respect; 
and when he fancies he has found something of the sort, ’tis 
ten to one, he is only taken with the individualities of some 
strange fellow, who no more represents his countrymen, than 
Carlyle represents the moral and literary character of Eng- 
land. Plainly, as we reckon the Syrian and Alexandrian 
fathers with the Greeks; and as we call the African and 
French fathers Latins, so, while Americans write the English 
language, they must contribute to English Literature; and 
just as clearly, their national glory will consist in the purity 
with which they can perpetuate it, and in the ingenuity with 
which, without corrupting or debasing it, they can make it 
adequate to all the circumstances, necessities, and proprieties of 
a new state of society, during its progressive changes towards 
some grand consummation. 

Such being our principles of a legitimate American Lite- 
rature, we come to those opposite elementary schools among 
us, which we conceive to be distinguished, the one as working 
against these principles, and the other as demonstrating them, 
by successful coincidence. We are sorry that local names 
must be given to these schools, and that the historical philos- 
ophy of their peculiarities must be briefly sketched. We 
conceive that there is a school which has its centre in Boston, 
and another which may be said to have its orbit about New 
York; and as the Bay-State is the glory of the one school, 
and the Knickerbocker State the boast of the other, we 
might give them worse names than those which we shall ven- 
ture to adopt, in speaking of them as the Bays and the Knick- 
erbockers. 

No portion of our country is so strictly English in the ori- 
gin of its population, as the six States of New England. It 
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might be supposed from our principles, therefore, that in New 
England we are about to find our genuine Anglo-American 
school. We are sorry that the reverse is the truth. Al- 
though the settlers were purely English in origin, it must be 
remembered that they would never have become colonists, 
had they not in ameasure ceased to be Englishmen. The 
Puritans, imagining themselves the Israel of Gop, spared no 
pains to make themselves, at least, “a peculiar people.” As 
for the special charms of “merrie England,” they abomina- 
ted them as the idols of Egypt; its Literature was to them 
as the speech of Ashdod ; its poetry was as profane as its 
mince-pie. It is true that they were not without literary 
propensities of their own: they founded schools and colleges, 
for which they deserve all honor, and they wrote libraries of 
theology, for which they deserve a charitable memorial. The 
readers of Mather’s Magnalia will see that they sometimes did 
“strictly meditate the thankless muse,” but we doubt whether 
their most devoted admirer will maintain that their poetry 
was the element in which their genius was most gracefully 
displayed. In short, much as we are disposed to maintain the 
genuine claims of the Puritan colonists upon our grateful re- 
membrance, it must be allowed that they were not less dis- 
senters from the Church of England, than from the spirit of 
its Letters and its History. Of all that delights our taste, in 
the England of Queen Bess, they were absolute non-conduct- 
ors; and even the King’s English, which they brought with 
them, was so much like the formal cut of their beards, and so dis- 
figured by their peculiar phraseology, and by the new meanings 
which they gave to old words, that it must be conceded they 
spoke something widely different from their mother-tongue. 
In short, as one of their warmest eulogists* has taken the 
pains to demonstrate, “barbarism was their first danger,” 
and although a good Providence so overruled their doings, 
that there were preserved among them influences, which in 
due time mollified their manners, and taught them ingenuous 
arts, we look in vain for the rise of elegant Literature in 
New England, until a period of deplorable revolt from the 
very best things, in the shape of principles, which the colo- 
nists brought with them from the land of our fathers. Nor 
in saying this, do we forget the names of Edwards, and his 
grandson Dr. Dwight; names never tu be mentioned without 
respect, as those of highly gifted men, in no wise responsible 
for the religious separation into which they were born, and 
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which they devoted themselves to modify and elevate, with- 
out bequeathing to their successors anything imperishable ex- 
cept their names; names which, in many aspects, may be 
held up as a rebuke, instead of a glory, to modern New Eng- 
land. But even Edwards and Dwight, though classed by Mr. 
Griswold among his men of letters, can hardly be regarded as 
such, in the ordinary acceptation of the term; they aimed at 
something much better and higher, and they were practicall 
devoted to things of sterner stuff than literature. At all 
events, they were single and sole ; representatives of a family, 
and not of the people at large, among whom they stalked as 
intellectual Anakims, and as such were acknowledged and 
revered. It was left for much smaller men to make literary 
eminence an aim and end of living, and to do so by first sha- 
king off the religion of New England, and adopting a religion 
of indifference and unbelief. Thus Literature sprung up in 
the Eastern States, like a plant without seed, having neither 
historical nor intellectual relation to those of our English 
forefathers; and maturing under influences frosty and un- 
kindly, by a kind of hot-bed and bell-glass horticulture, it has 
bloomed into a garden full of brilliant and curious flowers, but, 
unfortunately, flowers without fragrance or self-perpetuating 
fruit. 

It may be doubted whether a consistent Puritanism and el- 
egant Literature, can flourish in one and the same mind. In 
proportion as the one character strengthens, the other is sure 
to decline. The Puritans founded two Colleges—the one in 
Massachusetts and the other in Connecticut—and they are still 
foremost in reputation among the Colleges of our land: but 
the College in Massachusetts has betrayed the principles of 
its founders, and the literary element has become its promi- 
nent distinction ; the College of Connecticut has not yet sacri- 
ficed its Puritan element, and accordingly, with all its reputa- 
tion, it is not distinguished for its elegant literature. Consid- 
ering the comparatively immense number of her Alumni, it 
would be natural to expect that such a book as Mr. Griswold’s 
would be a kind of index to her annals; but it is surprising 
how few of her graduates are enrolled among the prose wri- 
ters of America, from first to last, and that among our living 
authors, Mr. N. P. Willis, a clever writer, but of trifling rep- 
utation, is the most prominent son of old Yale. It may with 
great propriety be answered, that her sons are to be found in 
every post of honor and distinction in the land, foremost in 
the pulpit, in the judicatory, and the senate ; soit is, and so 
we are very glad to have it, seeing the Church is the richer 
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for a good portion of these eminent men; but, so, we might 
reply, it must be, in spite of their Alma Mater, since so large 
a portion of our educated men, were educated there. In the 
eminence of such men, their own greatness is proved, how- 
ever, and nothing more.* It is the business of a College to 
mould the tastes of her sons, and to give them their appropri- 
ate work; and all we argue is, that were the influences pre- 
vailing at old Yale, other than those of Puritanism, a very 
large proportion of her graduates, who have devoted them- 
selves to other pursuits, would have been found among the 
foremost of our elegant writers. As it is,she gives education 
an eminently practical turn. The Connecticut “schoolmas- 
ter is abroad” through all the States of the Union; his spell- 
ing-book is in every nursery of infant mind ; his dictionary lies 
on every printer’s desk ; and his various wares of elementary 
science, arithmetic, grammar, geography, philosophy, or what- 
ever else is furniture for the juvenile cranium, are peddled 
from the Bay of Fundy to Utah: and as a source of all this 
rich benefit to the country, Yale College deserves a grateful 
recognition. But as for literature—it is certainly strange, 
that when little Bowdoin can boast a Longfellow and a Haw- 
thorne ; and while Harvard, with a much more meagre roll of 
Alumni, can number up her poets, historians, and men of let- 
ters by the score, Yale College would hardly care to claim 
her only living author of that class, whose name is generally 
known. 

The formation of a literary school in New England, has 
been left, therefore, to Massachusetts, around whose little 
capital the College at Cambridge has gathered so many men 
of letters, that it challenges to itself, not very otic woe the 
title of “the American Athens.” Breaking its hereditary fet- 
ters of Puritanism, that College seems to have made Litera- 
ture and Scientific Philosophy the object of its existence ; 
and it has accordingly bred a race of literary men, who 
have attained deserved eminence in various walks of polite 
learning, while it has also spread through the whole circle of 
its influence, a malign, but specious form of infidelity, which, 





* The Editor adds that the following names of Alumni of Yale, though 
thought by Mr. Griswold unworthy of a place by the side of V. P. Wiilis, have 
been heard of in the literary world :—Joel Barlow, John C. Calhoun, Thomas B. 
Chandler, William Croswell, Jeremiah Day, J. W. Gibbs, Charles A. Goodrich, 
T. S. Grimke, James A. Hillhouse, Abiel Holmes, David Hum hreys, Samuel F. 
Jarvis, Samuel Johnson, James Kent, James L. Kingsley, W. Ingraham Kip, 
Jedediah Morse, James Murdock, J. G. Percival, Timothy Pitkin, E. E. Salisbury, 
Samuel Seabury, Benjamim Silliman, Moses Stewart, Ezra Stiles, Zephaniah Swift 
Benjamin Trumbull, Jonathan Trumbull, Noah Webster, Theodore D. Woolsey. 
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in a great measure, detracts from the merits of their most cel- 
ebrated productions ; and which is much more offensive than 
the same leaven in Gibbon and Hume, because in the latter, 
it is paraded as a mere peculiarity of the individuals, while 
in the former, it is assumed as the conclusion to which the 
city of Boston has arrived, and to which the Universe must 
come. Thus originating in a local and morbid reaction 
against Puritanism, the literature of the Bay School is as 
unwholesome, as it is provincial. As it is the offspring of 
mere antagonism, so it seems to exist only with reference 
to circumstances; having Calvinism always in view, but 
plastering the uneasiness of a conscience, which is rather un- 
fixed from right, than settled in wrong, by the consolations of a 
conceit, which assumes that its loveliness is born of its heresy. 
It betrays its fundamental Puritanism, however, in its aversion 
to every thing ancestral and historical, showing a marked 
preference for Teutonic and Scandinavian examples, when a ref- 
erence to old England would be more natural and graceful. 
In fact, the Bay School is altogether a school of effort. That 
which distinguishes them all, is a certain sense of the impor- 
tance of always doing their very best, and a certain air of 
always supposing they have done it. As a standard of merit, 
although a distant view of the German universities exercises 
some influence over them, they are, generally speaking, satis- 
fied to limit their survey of the world, by the horizon of the 
Trimontane City. What is done, and said, and thought in 
Boston, is omnipotent with them ; and the society of Boston, 
with its chief literary circles, and their presiding Laura Ma- 
tildas, are, to them, as an established religion, from which it 
is out of character to be a dissenter, in any form. So thor- 
oughly provincial is this school, that it has been ill-naturedly 
suggested, that the great literary circles of Boston are in fact 
a grand Mutual Admiration Club, from which all the rest of 
the world is, by vote, excluded, as altogether terrestrial, if not 
barbarian. 

But the more important characteristic of the Bay School, 
is its great moral spirit of unrest and discovery. In general, they 
are social reformers, and each has his own theory of a city,a 
state, or a world. To use Emerson’s quaint phrase, they 
have “no past at their back.” The whole world has always 
gone wrong in every thing, until now, when it is always just 
about to be righted, by new inventions and “ Boston notions.” 
This strong persuasion engenders new modes of expression, 
and forced forms of speech, which are fast becoming the cant 
of the Bay writers. For example, an orator or lecturer of 
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this School begins an address, by saying that “he is about to 
speak chiefly to the educated, or rather, to the studying 
classes ;” one of their poets will “invoke the divine power 
within himself, rather than the objective Muse of classic my- 
thology ;’ and one of their divines will insist upon “ subjec- 
tivity as the grand secret of rational worship ;” or, finally, one 
of their brilliant conversationists will accost you at an eve- 
ning party, with an elaborate speech upon “unselfishness, as 
consisting in the total abnegation of the Me.” Let us be under- 
stood as professedly caricaturing the School as a school, and 
yet we quote expressions which we have heard, either in words 
or in spirit, from persons bred in its atmosphere. We know, 
well enough, that the most eminent names that must be men- 
tioned in connection with this School, are least disfigured by 
the formalisms of which we speak ; but, nevertheless, they are 
more or less imbued with the spirit which produces such ab- 
surdities, and it is nothing but their genius which enables them 
to shake off its vulgar expressions. In the works of Chan- 
ning and Everett, for example, we seldom find such verbal 
nonsense ; but in the former, especially, we are constantly 
encountering the conceited and moon-struck views of human 
perfectibility, which, in the mouths of less refined reformers, 
become the most sublimated cant and verbosity. 

The writers of this School are often classic and beautiful, 
but they are always frigid and unlovely. Instead of address- 
ing the affections in the language of joy and feeling, like a 
brother or a sister, they meet our childlike instincts like a 
school-dame, whose artificial smile invites us to the amuse- 
ment of a drill in the pent-up room, when we are panting to 
be led to fields and pastures. Effort, effort, effort! Ev- 
ery sentence is parturient and bursting with ideas. Every 
word is worked like worsted into the design ; and every work 
is a brocade of embroidery, with spangles thickly set on. Your 
admiration is perpetually challenged by sentences ‘hat swell 
with metaphor ; and by metaphors wrought into auegories ; 
and by allegories that are only the foundation-muslin of a run- 
ning moral ; and by morals that terminate like a rocket, in a 
brilliant discharge of starry and serpentine antitheses. Splen- 
did, and delightful, and charming, are the only adjectives that 
supply exclamations to the spectator, while he beholds these 
beautiful successions of legerdemain ; but there it ends. Con- 
sidering the vast amount of admiration which has been called 
forth by the writings of the School in question, it is astonish- 
ing how little hold it has upon the popular mind and heart. 
Mr. Longfellow’s exquisite versification has fixed a few poet- 
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ical proverbs in the mouths of thousands ; but what Bay poet, 
or Bay proser, has made for himself such a nest, in the heart 
of the nation, as some that might be mentioned of a different 
school? The fact is, this literature has no life, except in the 
provincial religionism of Boston. Let Boston cease to be So- 
cinian, and respiration is at an end with this creature of its 
atmosphere. It will be a bloodless corpse, as it now is a cold- 
blooded specimen of mortality ; beautiful as the mermaid, and 
as delusive as her song. 

Of course, there are literary men in Boston who belong not 
to its School. Allston, and his kinsman Mr. Dana, and the 
admirable Prescott, are instances in point; yet, even in the 
writings of these men of truly liberal genius, we see traces of 
the elements among which they have lived ; just as in Bryant, 
who lives in New York, we discover much that is from that 
source, though he may with reason be claimed by the Bays, as 
one of themselves. ‘This leads us to suppose, that when the 
present forms and provincialisms of their nascent school shall 
have passed away, there may be a mature and permanent 
school subsisting as the result, in which all that is valuable, in 
the present, shall be preserved under nobler combinations, and 
more liberal auspices. 

In recognizing another, and, in some respects, an antagonist 
school, as existing in New York, we must not be understood 
as supposing that there is any thing answering to the compact, 
mutual-assurance confederacy, which exists at Boston. The 
Knickerbockers—for such must be their nickname, for want of 
a better—have no local habitation, or central academy, or 
common focus of any kind. They have not even a periodical 
publication to represent them, unless the Literary World be 
allowed to stand in the place which more ponderous works 
should occupy, for the magazine which bears the title of “the 
Knickerbocker,” is singularly misnamed. The influence of 
Columbia College upon the literary taste of New Yorkers has 
always been felt more than it has been seen; yet, we fear, it 
must be allowed to have been far less efficient of good than 
it would have been, had something of that business-like energy 
which characterizes New England Colleges, been compounded 
with its admirable spirit of taste and elegant scholarship. 
There is no denying that its standard of taste and classical 
learning has been higher than that of the majority of Ameri- 
can Colleges, while, nevertheless, it has always been hid in 
the shade, and almost forgotten amid the noisy pretensions of 
the great education-jobbers of the land. Unquestionably, the 
absorbing spirit of the market, by which it is surrounded, has 
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tended to throw it into obscurity ; the commercial metropolis 
being of necessity unattractive to the muses, and unfavorable 
to the pursuits of their devotees. With the growth of the 
Fine Arts in New York, a better spirit is, nevertheless, already 
perceptible, which will tend to embellish that capital, and to 
furnish it, in time, with institutions inviting to literary writers, 
and to the residence of scholarly men. Every thing in that 
remarkable city, is yet in its elements; and it is only in ele- 
ment, we desire our readers to remember, that we see its ris- 
ing School of Letters. The Bays have the apparent advan- 
tage of the Knickerbockers in every thing which defines an 
existing school ; but we believe that advantage to be fictitious 
and ephemeral, and that literature in New York, is maturing, 
less rapidly, on nobler principles, and for a longer prosperity, 
and richer results. 

When we mention the names of Irving, Paulding, Cooper, 
Verplanck, Sands, and Hoffman, we think we strike a chord 
in the heart of our readers, which vibrates with a more ten- 
der feeling than that which would respond to our mention 
of their cleverest Eastern cotemporaries. These writers have 
never puffed each other into tame; nor called attention to 
themselves as reformers and civilizers of society. They have 
no theories of new religion ; they speak of no discoveries in 
the laws of human life; they coin no new phrases in morals 
or philosophy ; they make no pretensions to profound, deep, 
original, progressive views of social institutions, and their 
evils and remedies. They have not severed themseives from 
the past, nor committed Seabees to extravagant prophecies 
of the future. They have been industrious without parade 
of effort, scholarly without ostentation, active without bustle, 
and efficient without self-conceit; and, altogether, there is 
about them a unity of manner, thought, and moral principle, 
and even a negative quality of style, which constitute them, 
with others, a literary school. They have done good in many 
ways, without professions of philanthropy. The elegant sat- 
ire of Irving has effected much more than the elaborate mor- 
alizing of Coasting, and the quiet undertone of religion 
which is perceptible in the Sketch-book, is worth far more 
than the strained and frigid piety of Ware, in its effect upon 
the heart. The moral sentiment of Cooper is generally pure 
and healthful; Verplanck is eminently Christian; and, in a 
word, the grand secret of the hold which the Knickerbockers 
have gained upon the heart of the nation, is their freedom 
from all theories and affectations, and their natural, honest, 
and legitimate Anglo-Saxon Americanism. On the principles 
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we have asserted in the outset, we believe that they have 
laid the foundation of genuine American Literature ; and, as 
for others of our eminent literary men, we doubt not they 
will stand or fall, just in proportion as they have freed them- 
selves from the hollow and false, though showy peculiarities 
of Eastern provincialism. 

We are perfectly willing to be taken to task for this free 
expression of our convictions on these points, and to go into 
an analysis of certain works which are already beginning to 
fall behind the age, after attracting an undue share of celeb- 
rity by circumstances merely fortuitous, and by being system- 
atically puffed and forced into prominence at home and abroad, 
on mutual terms. A collapse is inevitable ; for whatever has 
been created by a transient religious reaction, must die out 
with the counteraction; and what has been fashionable du- 
ring an ephemeral state of things, cannot possibly escape the 
fate of fashions, when their day is spent. Nothing is lasting 
but what has grown from adeep root. The current of Eng- 
lish Literature has run on for three hundred years, with one 
color in its waters, and one steady precipitation of whatever 
has endeavored to qualify it. A sudden rise of its flood may 
for a moment change its appearance, but it floats off the ac- 
cumulated feculence, and flows on as before, retaining the 
purity of its sources; the same stream whose rills welled 
forth far back in the history of our fathers, and were native 
to the same fields which bred Chaucer, and Wiclif, and 
Hooker, and Sydney, and Shakspeare, and Spencer. Now 
the secret of these Knickerbockers, however unsuspected by 
themselves, is simply this, that they have been willing to min- 
gle with the great tide of British Literature, and have not 
been ambitious of originating a Helicon, on Artesian princi- 
les, in America. Who are the successors of Sydney, and 

Valton, and Burton, and Browne, and Fuller, and Defoe, on 
this side the Atlantic? Who show themselves in Let- 
ters, what our best statesmen show themselves in civil mat- 
ters; what our jurists delight to prove themselves in Law; 
what our soldiers show themselves upon the field? If we 
consider Webster an American Statesman, because he ex- 
pounds our Constitution on principles old as Magna Charta; 
if we are proud of Kent and Story, because they are the 
bright successors of Coke and Blackstone ; and if we boast 
of Scott and Taylor, as merely adding an American speed and 
activity to the old Anglo-Saxon bottom of unwearied energy 
and unconquerable valor ; why not recognize in Irving and 
Cooper the true school of our literature, because they show 
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themselves, in all their works, Americans of the legitimate 
succession ; not men of a sect, or party; not apostles of the- 
ory, or pretenders to originality ; but writers of good English, 
with American hearts and genuine patriotism, making their 
works precisely what Gop has made their country, a vigorous 
and healthy growth, from the old English root and stock ? 

We speak advisedly of Mr. Cooper, for although it has 
lately become the fashion to abuse him, and although he has 
certainly made some practical mistakes, it must be conceded 
that he has earned the praise of Halleck, as, in an important 
sense, “our pioneer of mind.” His great fault has been an 
almost exclusive nationality, affecting sometimes the purity of 
his style, and sometimes the evenness of his temper. His de- 
voted patriotism has made him obnoxious abroad, while by his 
anxiety to correct the faults of his countrymen, he has ren- 
dered himself temporarily unpopular at home. But this is all 
a passing humor. So long as the Leather-Stocking sto- 
ries remain a faithful picture of a period of our national ex- 
istence, which is rapidly passing away, so long must the name 
of Cooper be “woven with that of his country.” Some of 
his works have been written for the market, and for the times, 
and these will probably perish; but we cannot doubt that 
there is reserved for Cooper, a fond memorial among his coun- 
trymen, so long as rivers run, and towns and villages multi- 
ply omg the scenes of disappearing forests, and prairies which 
he has filled with romance; and so long as the canvas of 
American Commerce whitens that highway of nations upon 
which he has made himself at home. 

But perhaps posterity will concede to Irving that place in 
our Literature, which his Christian name of Washington 
might seem to indicate. Born in the halcyon year of our peace 
with the mother country, and coming into life just at the mo- 
ment when such a genius as his was necessary to do for Lit- 
erature what Bishop White did for religion; though apparently 
unconscious of his noble mission, he has fulfilled what Mr. Gris- 
wold most creditably asserts to be the proper aim of a literary 
man—he has endeavored “ to civilize his fellow-men, to soften 
asperities, to abolish prejudices, and to extend the dominion of 
gentleness.” Mr. Irving came on the stage at a period when 
a wretched sympathy with revolutionary France was doing its 
utmost to perpetuate among us that unhappy animosity against 
the mother country, which the holiest interests of the human 
race required all good men to soften, subdue, and eradicate. 
A truer American never breathed our country’s air. He sat- 
urated himself with the spirit of our social life, and with the 
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spirit of our noblest natural scenery. With the finest humor 
and most delicate taste, he seized upon whatever was capable 
of being fabulized into sentiment and romance, in the history 
of the colonization of New York, and of the settlements upon 
the Hudson, insinuating at the same moment regard and 
affection for the past, and delight in the present. At the same 
time that he was thus creating for our country a sort of sub- 
stitute for those annals of mysterious fable, into which the 
history of older nations is traced to some romantic original, 
he was unsuspectingly forming his mind to the nobler work of 
restoring the sympathies of America to their proper channel, 
and directing the literary taste of his countrymen to the sour- 
ces from whence they had derived their language and their 
blood. The publication of the Sketch Book will hereafter be 
regarded as a great international event. We are sorry to 
see our English brethren showing symptoms of a disposition 
to retract the patent of rank which they so freely awarded to 
its author, when that charming work was first published, and 
to level Mr. Irving with Miss Mitford, and other clever but 
secondary writers of tales and descriptive narrative. It is 
one thing to write good stories, and another to write stories 
that shall go to the heart of two nations, and permanently af- 
fect their relations to each other, for the good of all the world. 
When Irving wrote the Sketch Book, and its inimitable suc- 
cessors conceived in the same spirit, his country was a sullen 
child, and England an unnatural mother. But the book that 
contained, under the same cover, the description of an English 
Christmas and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow, produced a rec- 
onciliation. It said to America, ‘look at your venerable 
mother ;’ it said to England, ‘look at your promising child ;’ and 
instantly there was a mingling of hearts, and a Conidding of 
old grudges, and a flow of mutual recognition, which produced 
aunion strengthened every moment since, and we trust in 
Gop, designed to strengthen and to be eternal, by virtue of 
holier bonds, and charities that spring from Heaven. 

This is our view of the noble work which Mr. Irving has 
performed, and which it was the design of Providence that he 
should perform. No work, more truly patriotic, could have 
been conceived by a literary man ; it is a work truly Amer- 
ican and truly Christian. To what degree the spirit of Chris- 
tian faith and love may have stimulated the pen of our author, 
we are not the judge; but sure we are, that the influences of 
the Church have had not a little todo with making Irving 
what he is ; and that, what Irving has done, has had a reac- 
tionary influence upon the Church. Incidentally, the bond of 
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communion between the Churches of England and America 
have been strengthened by the national spirit infused by his 
writings ; and the universal currency which they have gained 
in this country, has leveled many a prejudice, and elevated 
many a taste, to the reception of the Prayer-Book, thus pre- 
paring the way of the Lord, and giving access to the Church 
among its bitterest enemies. 

The English, object that Irving describes a state of things 
as existing yet among them, which has, in fact, long since 
passed away; they censure him for painting the contempo- 
raries of William Beckford, in the garments of Sir Roger de 
Coverly. But our English brethren never see themselves as 
they are seen by an affectionate visitor from America. In an 
old country, the people are most taken with what is new, but 
an American, who comes among them, is struck chiefly with 
what is antiquated. Mr. Irving overlooked the “ Metropolitan 
Improvements,” and all the splendors of the Prince Regent’s 
novelties, but was captivated by old churches, and by every 
vestige of old times, which lingered here and there, like snow- 
drifts in April, under hedges and banks. To him, a thousand 
things recalled the days of “ The Spectator,” and with a poet’s 
license, he has grouped whatever was in keeping with a strik- 
ing relic, and kept out of view whatever might abate from its 
efiects. To us, this is the charm of Irving’s pictures of Eng- 
land ; this is their American feature: it is like the impressions 
of a child visiting grandpapa, and coming home to tell of the 
old furniture, the spectacles, and the wig, and the old gentle- 
man himself; while that venerable worthy is admiring a new 
chair, a new time-piece, or a new carpet, and congratulating 
himself on the juvenile appearance which he has regained by 
the insertion of false teeth. We love the Sketch-Book be- 
cause it is American—purely American ; American in its love 
of home, and American in its love of England. Away with 
that bastard Americanism which cannot see that the more we 
respect our British ancestors, the more we shall respect our- 
selves; and which quarrels with those who love their grand- 
mothers, as if they were not, on that very account, the more 
likely to love their mother! 

We have dwelt thus upon the merits of Mr. Irving, because, 
if there be such a School as the Knickerbockers, he is their 
head ; and because we believe that the essential characteris- 
tics of his writings must be, in part, the characteristics of a 
future American Literature. In other words, we believe that 
our national literature must be like his works, decidedly An- 
glo-American in spirit, and purely English in style; it must 
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be, like his works, the unstrained production of nature and 
of genius, suiting itself to facts, and not forming itself to the- 
ories ; it must be, like them, the result of industry and good- 
will; partly accommodated to prejudices and partly overcoming 
them ; somewhat in sympathy with the times, and somewhat 
in the lead of popular sympathies ; it must be pure in morality, 
and faithful to religion ; it must be religious according to the 
Creed and according to the Church, and not according to in- 
dividual whim; and thus it must have definite and immov- 
able standards to which it must conform, and not expend itself 
in inventions which are destructive to all order and system, 
whether in laws, or letters, or morals. 

To these views we do not ask our readers to assent, as if 
they were axioms, but we have confidence in the eternal fitness 
of things, and in the designs of Providence. True, as Church- 
men, we believe that our own Church is destined to prevail 
both here and elsewhere, and although many will laugh when 
we say so, we can easily bring them to a sense of our sober- 
ness in the assertion. ‘Throughout the land there are two ex- 
treme tendencies, powerfully “working out their destinies ; on 
the one hand, Romanism, on the other hand, Dissent. Be- 
tween Superstition and Infidelity there is no middle ground, 
except that which our Church occupies, and is every day for- 
tifying and entrenching. Consequently, the sober common 
sense of the people is every day turning towards her; and 
everywhere, the Church is preferred by sober dissenters, be- 
fore all other religions except their own. Our strength is not to 
be estimated by our numbers ; our influence is everywhere at 
work. Others must get brick and mortar together, and set 
lungs to playing, before they can make any impression ; but 
every copy of the Prayer-Book, that is sent anywhere by land 
or sea, is doing work for the Faith, and for the Church. It 
goes everywhere, and everywhere it arrests attention; attracts 
devout minds; deepens impréssions of orthodoxy; subdues 
prejudices, and opens the way for missionary feet and voices. 
This is plain fact ; and accordingly the literature which is in 
keeping with the Prayer-Book, finds its way, by an analogous 
law, to the hearts of a people, who, in spite of themselves, have 
“a past at their back,’ and who feel the pressure of eighteen 

centuries of truth and history, impelling them in one way. 

Irving is a legitimate writer, doing a great work without sus- 
pecting it, and following nature and the course of things, with 
no effort to do violence to the best affections and holiest im- 
pressions of men’s hearts, in order to make them receive what 
he elaborates. Consequently, he, and all who write as he does, 
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commend themselves to the instincts and the common sense 
of men. He has written himself, not in gilded pages to lie in 
boudoirs only, but in the hearts of his countrymen. Coming 
down the Hudson, we find ourselves afloat on board the “ Rip 
Van Winkle ;” as we pass the Kaatskills we hear children 
telling the story of Nicholas Vedder and the Village Inn; as 
we come to Tarrytown, the boat leans, and we see the people 
crowding to get sight of Mr. Irving’s chimnies ; we land at 
New York, and are taken into a m4 with “ Deidrich Knick- 
erbocker” painted at full length on the panels; we are set 
down at the “ Irving Hotel,” and we find in our parlor a book 
of etchings from “the Sketch Book.” Every mile of our 
journey has seemed to testify of the reality and verity of his 
writings, and of the genuine Americanism of one, who was 
formerly sneered at as half-British, and accused of undervalu- 
ing his own country. The fact is, we are a half-British peo- 
ple; and what centuries of rich experience have shown to be 
constitutional to Anglo-Saxons in England, must, with very 
slight modifications, be the thing for Anglo-Saxons in America. 
Our laws, our language, and our manners have come to us as 
an inheritance, and as such they will be preserved ; we merely 
insist, that if we ever have a literature, it must be developed 
according to the analogies of our existence as a people. That 
school of literature which endeavors to originate something 
else, must first originate a language and a history, and then 
purge the Anglo-Saxon blood of all that has made it what it is, 


and of all that we devoutly believe it is destined yet to be. 
We believe in no literature for our country, that shall not be 
part and parcel of the literature of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
—"s it is spread abroad, upon the face of the whole 
world. 
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WILBERFORCE ON THE INCARNATION. 


Arr. II —The doctrine of the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in its relation to mankind and to the Church. B 
Rosert Isaac Witserrorce, &c. &c. Philadelphia: H. 
Hooker, 1849. 


In the midst of the misunderstandings and differences of 
Theological judgment, which unhappily prevail in our com- 
munion, on both sides of the Atlantic, there is still a perfect 
agreement, in the one great fundamental truth of the Incar- 
nation—or the fact that God the Word became man, in the 
person of our Lord Jesus Christ. The definitions of the an- 
cient councils, and of the Catholic Creeds, with regard to His 
person, as both God and Man, and the reality and sufficiency 
of His one Sacrifice for the sins of the world, are received 
by all, with scarce an exception. We doubt if there could 
be found a single one among all our clergy, who would call in 
question one jot or tittle of the Athanasian Creed. Such en- 
tire unity in the great matter of Christian belief, affords encour- 
agement that there may be a nearer approach to unity in all 
things, than we can now rejoice in ; and it is chiefly from the 
conviction, that such is the tendency of the work whose title 
we have given above, that we have rejoiced in its production, 
and in its republication. That the hope of such a result had 
an important influence in the construction of the Treatise, 
we have nodoubt. It is a calm, learned, elaborate, and earnest 
effort to illustrate the great truth of which it treats, in all its 
bearings and relations, and to restore it to its proper place in 
the Theology of the day. 

Such a work, and for such a purpose, is, we think, needed ; 
for although, as we have said, the truth of the Incarnation 
itself is most surely believed among us, yet we think it has 
not held its true place in modern theological theories: and 
this we believe to be the main cause of our misunderstand- 
ings and divisions; and that a return to primitive weeny 
on this point, will be the surest means of bringing the Watch- 
men on the walls of Zion to “see eye to eye.” 

That there is a wide difference between the Theology of 
the ancient Church, and that which is current at the present 
day in our land, and to some extent in our own communion, 
must be apparent to any one who has the most superficial ac- 
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quaintance with the teachings of the early Fathers. We dis- 
cover in them all, a unity of idea and a harmony of tone, 
which implies a recognized system of doctrine, the same 
among all. This same tone and system is found in most, if 
not all, Church writers down to the time of the Reformation. 
The errors and corruptions which made reformation necessary, 
were errors grafted on such a stock, and could have been grafted 
on no other. This system was assumed as true by the Eng- 
lish Reformers, and upon it the English Ritual was avowedly 
reconstructed. 

The Theology, however, which has grown up in all the re- 
ligious bodies that have arisen since the Reformation, is ma- 
terially diverse from the more ancient system. The truths it 
has held in common with it, have been placed in different rela- 
tions, so as to produce entirely different results. It must be 
manifest to all, that this latter system could never have pro- 
duced the devout and half inspired Liturgies which have come 
down to us from the olden time. They proceed from a foun- 
tain of sentiment which is sought in vain in any Theology 
which has sprung up within the last three centuries. 

Now the feature which more than any other distinguishes 
the ancient from the modern theology, is the place it assigns 
to the doctrine of the Incarnation. In the former, all the ordi- 
nances and institutions of Christianity are regarded in reference 
to this great and central truth. All its particular instructions 
were but mere corollaries from the one great fact, “ God mani- 
fest in the flesh.” The modern system, however, all concen- 
trates upon individual conversion. This is the one principle 
which practically gives value to every other truth, and deter- 
mines its relative place in the divine method of Salvation. 
The view, which is the basis of the work of Archdeacon Wil- 
berforce, is that of the ancient Church, which, as we endeavor 
to exhibit its outlines and results, we shall designate the 
Theology of the Incarnation ; taking occasion now and then, 
as we proceed, to compare it with the modern system, which, 
as a system, may appropriately be styled the Theology of in- 
dividual conversion. 

It will occur to every one, that the matter of belief, most 
preéminently set forth in the writings of the New Testament, 
and in the Creed of the Church, is the Incarnation—or the 
fact of the coming of Christ in the flesh. The earliest inti- 
mation of a formula of confession for Baptism, is that of the 
Ethiopian Eunuch, in Acts viii, 37, and is simply in these words: 
“T believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” St John, too, 
in assigning his motive for writing his Gospel, says, “ These 
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things are written that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, and that believing ye might have life 
through His name.” And again, in his ist Epistle, “ whosoever 
believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God. Who is he 
that overcometh the world, but he that believeth that Jesus is 
the Son of God.” “And we know that the Son of God is 
come and hath given us an understanding, that we may know 
Him that is true, and we are in Him that is true, even in his 
Son Jesus Christ. This is the true God and eternal life.” 
“Hereby know ye the Spirit of God. Every spirit that con- 
fesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is not of God.” 
Thus we see that the Incarnation, or the coming of Christ in 
the flesh, was the great truth of Christianity. And, in like 
manner, the ancient Creeds required for Baptism, not the pro- 
fession of faith in the Atonement, or in the doctrine of Justi- 
fication, but as in the Apostles’ Creed, in the Incarnation and 
its consequent facts. We mean by this, not that the Atone- 
ment and Justification are not as facts included in the Creed ; 
but that the profession of them as doctrines technically ex- 
pressed, was not required. This was the starting point of 
Christianity, and accordingly this was what was preached by 
the Apostles and early Evangelists, “Christ and Him Crucified.” 

Now, what was the great idea of Christianity starting from 
this point of Faith? It may be briefly stated thus :—Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, both God and Man, saves men by uniting 
them to his human nature, and thus imparting to them a new 
life to purify their corrupt nature. The idea of the other 
system may be thus expressed : Christ saves men, by making 
atonement for them, and then by the Holy Spirit convertin 
them and making them holy. These two systems are notice 
by our author, pp. 24-5 :— 


“ There are two ways, in which Christ might be set forth as that Pattern Man, 
in whom our nature attained its perfection. Either, He might be the happ 
example in whom its native qualities found their perfect expression, in whom all 
that belongs to mere humanity obtained the utmost development of which it was 
susceptible; or, the perfection of His manhood might be due to the influence of 
that Divine nature with which it was personally united. The first of these, is the 
system of Rationalism—the second, the system of the Church. And it is the 
main purpose of the present inquiry, to show that the latter system is not only 
sanctioned by the authority of revelation, and adapted to the wants of man, but, 
that whatever truth or reason the system of Rationalism may promise, could be 
attained only through that perfect exhibition of man’s nature, of which its super- 
natural adoption by its divine participator was the cause. The system of Ration- 
alism, indeed, can go along with that of the Church so far as to admit Christ in 
name, and to recognize in words the necessity of divine help. For, all but posi- 
tive Atheists allow the advantage of help from that creative Spirit, to which they 
refer the world’s parentage. And there is little difficulty in supposing that Christ 
may be the channel through whom divine gifts are bestowed, seeing that they 
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were once exhibited with peculiar lustre in Himself. But the characteristic dis- 
tinction between the one system and the other is, that Rationalism makes the 
individual the starting point for all improvement, whereas the Church’s starting 
point is Christ. The first is for dealing with nature as it finds it ; it takes man 
such as he is, with the powers and faculties which he possesses, and supposes that 
their cultivation muy enable him to shake off the evils and infirmities which all de- 
plore. The man himself, therefore, is the commencement of all renewal ; he 
may use God’s grace, indeed—he may invoke the name of Christ—but in himself 
is the ultimate principle of renovation. For as an individual is he addressed ; 
his conversion must precede that relation to Christ, which, according to Christians, 
is the principle of the new nature. The Church system, on the other hand, at- 
tributes the first renewal of man’s race to the entrance into its ranks of a higher 
and supernatural Being. His quickening influence is the principle of regenera- 
tion to all his fellows. In Him, and not in them, is the original principle of move- 
ment. The restoration of the ancient pattern of man is not attained through the 
natural perfection of individuals, but because in Christ, our Lord, was the per- 
sonal presence of that Divine Word, which was above nature. He came down 
into our lower race to ennoble it. The change, therefore, in every individual 
must result from that diffusive influence of the second Adam, by which the exer- 
tion of individual intellect and will must be preceded. Thus does it continue 
to extend itself through that sacramental system, which binds all men to the 
Head of the race ; and the restoration of every man is due to that great gift 
which was bestowed upon our common nature through the Incarnation of Christ.” 


The first principle that we need to apprehend, in a review 
of this Theology, is the office that is assigned to the Redeemer. 
He is in the New Testament set forth as a “quickening 
Spirit ;” as the Life, and the Giver of a new life to men; 
as the Head of a newcreation. This is the work that is un- 
dertaken by Him, to which all the particular acts of His life 
stand in the relation of conditions and parts, but not as the end 
of his appearing in our flesh. A previous question, however, 
to be considered, is, what is the nature which he took upon 
Him? This question is discussed by our author at considera- 
ble length and with much metaphysical subtilty in his 3d Chap. 
which is entitled, “ Christ the pattern man by nature.” We have 
room for only the following extract, pp. 55-6 :— 


“ Now, this is the fact declared, when it is stated that Christ took man’s nature: 
it implies the reality of a common humanity, and his perfect and entire entrance 
into its ranks. Thus did he assume a common relation to all mankind. This is 
why the existence of human nature is a thing too precious to be surrendered to 
the subtilties of logic, because upon its existence depends that real manhood of 
Christ which renders Him a copartner with ourselves. And upon the reality of 
this fact, is built that peculiar connexion between God and man, which is ex- 
pressed by the term Mediation. It looks to an actual alteration in the condition 
of mankind, through the admission of a member into its ranks, in whom and 
through whom it attained an unprecedented elevation. Unless we discern this 
real impulse which was bestowed upon humanity, the doctrines of Atonement 
and Sanctification, though confessed in words, become a mere empty phraseology. 
That ‘God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, implies an actual 
acceptance of the children of men, on account of the merits of one of their race; 
as well as an actual change in the race itself through the entrance of its noble 
associate. The work of man’s redemption and renewal is a real work, performed 
by real agents. It is not only that the Almighty was pleased to save appear- 
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ances, if we may so express it, by conceding to the representations of a third 
pea what He did not choose otherwise to yield or to acknowledge, (as Queen 

ilippa prevailed over her harsher husband, Edward ;) but Christ’s Incarnation 
was a step in the mighty purposes of the Most High, whereby all the relations 
of heaven and earth were truly affected. To deny, as is done by Bishop Hamp- 
den, ‘ that we may attribute to God any change of p towards man by what 
Christ has done,’ would be to resolve this real series ey into a mere technical 
juggle. But to the reality of this work, the existence of that common nature is 
indispensable, whereby ‘as the children were partakers of flesh and blood, He 
Himself took part of the same.’ Else, how would the perfect assumption of hu- 
manity have consisted with his retaining that divine personality, which it was 
impossible that he should surrender? Since it was no new person which He took, 
it can only have been the substratum in which personality its existence. For 
His Incarnation was not the ‘ conversion of Godhead into flesh, but the taking of 
the manhood into God.’ Or how could He have entered into a common relation 
to mankind in general, unless there had existed acommon nature as the medium of 
union? This nature, which exists only in individual persons, He took for the 
earthly clothing of that divine personality, in which He must ever continue to 
exist.” 

This now was the first and most essential act of his mediatorial 
work—the assumption of humanity. “Lo, 1 come to do Thy 
will, O God!” By this He brought together God and the race 
of man. He raised the common nature of man to a state of 
communion with God, and made it participant of the Divine 
nature. It was human nature still, actually taken from the 
substance of the Virgin Mary, His mother, but as it was con- 
ceived without sin, so it was born free from corruption. But 
then it was human nature filled with Deity. There were not 
in the man Christ Jesus two persons—which was the heresy 
of Nestorius—nor was there one compound nature, neither 
God nor man—which was the error of Eutyches—but in the 
one person of Jesus Christ were united the two natures of 
’ perfect God and perfect man: a man’s body and a man’s soul 
with God the Word. The human nature was thus elevated 
and possessed by the entrance of a new and divine life, which 
made it capable of imparting a new life to the sinful nature of 
man. 

The union of the two natures in the Mediator is essential 
to the werk He came to perform. He must be man, else hu- 
manity would not be the substance that was raised by Him 
and purified. He must be God, else the manhood would not 
be exalted. His human nature, by imparting which to men, 
He saves them, could only be imparted by participation in the 
Divine nature, and only thus could it purify, and raise, and 
illumine the corrupted, depraved, and darkened mind of man. 
And it was the conviction of this necessity, which led the 
Church in the first four centuries so strenuously to contend 
against every notion which tended in any way to impair the 
integrity of this great truth. All these various heresies and 
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opinions are referred to by our author, and their bearings upon 
the work of Mediation are exhibited with much learning and 
ability, in the 5th and 6th chapters of the work. 

Humanity, then, being in Him elevated and reconciled to 
God, He is fitted to be the Representative and Head of a new 
creation. One, coming out from the race of man, and partak- 
ing of every thing human except sin, is appointed to recon- 
stitute the race in a new relation to its Maker through Him- 
self. The original constitution having failed through the fall 
of the first Adam, a new constitution is devised through the 
human nature of the Incarnate Word. He is thus the “ sec- 
ond Adam,” standing in the same relation to the new crea- 
tion, that the first Adam stood to the old, viz: that of its 
Head. 

And the way in which He raises up the new family of the 
sons of God, is, as we have said, by imparting to them the vir- 
tue and efficacy of His own glorified and perfected human- 
ity. It isnot merely by acting upon their natural faculties of 
reason, conscience, and will, thus converting them, and by a 
natural process improving and elevating their characters ; it 
is by giving from Himself to them, a new infused life—a prin- 
ciple of vitality, which is to spread throughout the natural 
powers, and thus purify and elevate them. This is what is 
meant by the Body and Blood of Christ, which He gives for 
the life of the world, and which whosoever eateth and drink- 
eth, he hath eternal life. The sixth chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel contains the summing up of the work of Mediation. 

But it was not only the assumption of human nature which 
was requisite. This was the first act of Mediation ; but there 
was also a long series of acts, which the Divine wisdom ap- 

inted to be performed, as requisite to fulfilling the work 
which He had undertaken. These acts had a relation both 
toward God and toward man. Christ being as the Head of 
the new creation, the “ Pattern Man,” as he is called by our au- 
thor, the fulfillment of all the relations of humanity devolved 
on Him; both the natural relations of Righteousness, and 
those liabilities which had been incurred by the Fall. This 
was involved in the assumption of human nature, and im- 
posed the necessity of certain acts, which together make up 
the work of Redemption. These acts our author classes as 
those done before, and those after His Ascension. Thus His 
whole earthly life becomes a part of the meritorious obedi- 
ence, which as “ Pattern Man” and representative, he was to 
render, that he might fulfill all righteousness. He learned obe- 
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dience by the things that He suffered,” and the appointed work 
was completed by His death upon the Cross. 

“The life of the Pattern Man, then, may be said to have been a continual setting 
forth of that duty of Obedience, which His brethren the children of Adam, had 
failed to render. He appeared once for ail as the representative of mankind, 
and was obedient: ‘ Lo, I come (in the volume of the book it is written of Me) 
to do Thy will, O God’ (Heb. x, 7.) This it is which He exhibited from first 
to last—from His conception in the womb until He was buried in the earth. In 
all parts of life—in childhood, youth, and ripeness of years—as member of a 
family or a single worshiper—in solitude or in company—in the wilderness or 
the city—in the shop or the temple—in honor or contempt—in penury or at feasts 
—His ‘ meat’ was ‘ to do the will of Him that sent Me, and to finish His work.’ 
(John iv, 34.) Yet there remained one thing still greater; for all mortal pangs 
are gathered together in that last and most fearful one, the tearing asunder of 
soul and body in death. Now, from this trial also Our Lord did not shrink. He 
was ‘obedient unto death.’ (Phil.ii, 8.) And in this part of His course, lie those 
especial circumstances, which are declared in Holy Scripture to be the causes of 
man’s redemption. For though He is said in general to be the ‘last Adam,’ the 
‘second Man,’ (1 Cor. xv, 45, 47,) yet it is with His Death and Passion, that His 
sacrifice for sin is expressly connected. For ‘ we’ (Ephes. i, 7; Col. i, 14) have 
redemption through His blood,’ says the Apostle twice over, ‘ the forgiveness of 
sins. He has ‘made peace through the blood of His cross, (Col. i, 20,) and He 
came “to give His life a ransom instead of many.’ (Mat. xx, 28.)"—Pp. 179-80. 

The work of Christ, then, must be regarded in a two-fold 
aspect, toward God and toward man. He is the Mediator, and 
a “ Mediator is not a Mediator of one.” There was some- 
thing required by the Divine government, of the nature of 
expiation and atonement. There was also something requi- 
site, in order to an efficacious work in man. Both of these 
aspects are presented to usin the New Testament, and in both 
we shall see that the union of the Divine and human natures 
was necessary. As respects God, the whole work of Our 
Lord’s earthly life may be summed up in one word—obedience. 
“ Lo, I come to do Thy will, 0 God!” “ Let this mind be in 
you which was also in Christ Jesus, who being in the form of 
God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God; but made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon Him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men; and being found 
in fashion as a man, he humbled himself and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross.” “ He learned obedi- 
ence by the things that he suflered.”* Very clearly and fully 
is it affirmed in Holy Scripture, that suffering and death were 
a part of the work, which was by the will of the Father as- 
signed Him as necessary to complete man’s salvation; and 
His death especially, is declared to be the atonement for our 
sins. But this is all that is affirmed, regarding the relations 
of the acts of the earthly life of Christ to the Divine govern- 





* Heb. x, 9; Phil. ii, 6, 7,8; Heb. v, 8. 
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ment. We naturally seek to penetrate farther into this sub- 
ject, and inquire wherein lay the necessity of an atonement— 
of any acts which are propitiatory ? And what is the effect 
of Christ’s death and passion to secure forgiveness, or take 
away the sin of the world? But this is a question we may 
not answer hastily. We find no difficulty in understanding 
how actual obedience to the law of righteousness was neces- 
sary in a mediator, and how personal merit in such an one, 
may be derived to individuals; but the efficacy of suffering 
and death in the work of atonement, is less clear. The repre- 
sentations which have been given of it too, by Calvinistic di- 
vines, have rather tended to darken counsel on the subject ; 
and, we have no doubt, have been a chief cause of the growth 
of modern Unitarianism. When the sufferings of the eter- 
nal Son are represented as a sacrifice to the vindictive justice 
of the Father, which is thereby said to be appeased; when 
again those sufferings are said to be equal in value to what 
would have been the eternal sufferings of all the elect, had 
they been lost ; or when, in another view, which has become 
somewhat common in New England in late years, the suffer- 
ings of Christ are a mere exhibition of God’s hatred against 
sin, which is thus manifested by inflicting pain on a perfectly 
innocent person; it is not surprising if some minds should 
revolt from such dogmas as irrational, and derogatory to the 
Divine Being, and in default of any more satisfactory view 
of the subject, should exercise their ingenuity in explaining 
away the many passages of scripture which directly affirm 
the reality of an expiation or atonement for sin, made by the 
death of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The view of the case which seems least encumbered with 
difficulty is this. Death, spiritual and temporal, was involved 
in the liabilities of humanity, which the Incarnate Word as- 
sumed together with the nature of man, and as such, must be 
endured. What is the precise relation of suffering to sin we 
know not. It is one of the things that lies hid in the depths 
of the Divine wisdom. This matter is treated at some length 
by our author, in his chapter on the Sacrifice of Christ, = 
we have room for only a brief extract : 

“ But how is it that by this act God’s hatred for sin is made so manifest ? Where- 
in is the sacrifice of Our Lord such an illustration of it? Why does His obtain- 
ing forgiveness for us set forth Divine justice? What meeting-place is there be- 
tween God’s mercy and His truth? This depends plainly on the connection 
betwen Christ and mankind. It is because He pleads for a race of which he is 
the natural representative. He is not only mediator on God’s behalf towards 
men, but also as man, is He advocate for His brethren. He is the ‘one Media- 
tor betwen God and men, the Man Christ Jesus.” To be man at all, would give 


Him an interest in our race; but that He is Zhe Man, the pattern of our race, the 
new type on whick it is founded, the second Adam—this makes Him the ‘ one 
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Mediator’ for His brethren, ‘For since by man came death, by man came also 
the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive.” The universality of death, shows that in some way we all 
share the consequences of Adam’ssin; what peculiar fitness were there in our 
forgiveness through Christ, unless in a manner no less real, we participated in His 
nature? For the application of this gift, there needs indeed some mode of union 
between every individual and Christ, as real as that actual paternity by which 
Adam acts on all his children; and such a bond shall hereafter be shown to exist 
in sacramental grace and Church union, But the gift itself was purchased for 
humanity at large, when its Head suffered in our common nature: ‘ For as by one 
man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall 
many be made righteous.’ (Romans v, 19.)”—Pp. 189-90. 


But whatever be the secret efficacy of Christ’s death and 
Passion, as related to the divine government, it is plainly a 
sacrifice for sin—an expiation—an atonement—a ransom, ‘by 
which we are redeemed from the curse of the Law. The 
relations of the whole race to their Creator are changed by it, 
“and we have redemption through His Blood.” 

But although, as we have said, it is only thus, in general 
terms, that the relation of our Lord’s sufferings and death to 
the divine government is mentioned in the New Testament, 
their relation to man, on the other hand, is dwelt upon much 
more specifically. The sixth chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans, for instance, declares that it is by the death and 
resurrection of Christ that we die unto sin, and live unto 
righteousness. “Know ye not that so many of us as were 
baptized into Jesus Christ, were baptized into His death ? 
Therefore we are buried with him by baptism into death ; that 
like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, even so we also should walk in newness of life. For 
if we have been planted together in the likeness of his death, we 
shall be also in the likeness of His resurrection. Knowing 
this, that our old man is crucified with Him, that the body of 
sin might be destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve 
sin ;” (see also the whole chapter ;) also in the Epistle to the 
Colossians, second chapter, twelfth and thirteenth verses : 
“ Buried with him in baptism, wherein also ye are risen with 
Him through the faith of the operation of God, who hath 
raised him from the dead. And you, being dead in your sins, 
and the uncircumcision of your flesh, hath he odanael to- 


gether with him, having forgiven you all trespasses ;” and 
again, third chapter, first verse: “If ye then be risen with 
Christ, seek those things which are above, where Christ sitteth 
on the right hand of God.” 

It was needful that the Pattern Man, who was to restore 
men from their corruption, should carry the flesh he had as- 
sumed, through all their trials and sufferings; not only that 
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he might sympathize with them, but also that whatever there 
was in it of infirmity, whatever that corruption had fastened 
upon, might be destroyed, and when it should come forth from 
the grave, it might be a purified flesh, the essential life and 
power of which being imparted to us, should purge out our 
individual corruptions. Thus Christ’s crucifixion was the 
destruction of the old man, (and as St. Paul says, “our old 
man is crucified with Him,”) and the body of His resurrec- 
tion was a renovated body—humanity still—but humanity 
purged of every thing on which sin had fastened—the body 
incorruptible and immortal, and which by His ascension, He 
carried into the immediate presence of God. 

The end then of all the acts of His earthly life, with refer- 
ence to man, is this—human nature in Him having been thus 
elevated by union with divinity—having been perfected by 
discipline—having conquered temptation by His conflict with 
the tempter—having been freed from all that is corruptible 
by death—having been rendered incorruptible by Resurrection, 
having been glorified by His ascension, this redeemed and glo- 
rified humanity, by the power of the divinity with which it is 
inseparably and forever united, being imparted to the mem- 
bers of Adam’s race, they are thereby regenerated and re- 
deemed. “The second Adam is made a quickening Spirit,” 
imparting a new life to men dead in trespasses and sins. The 
individual nature of the man Christ Jesus, is the principle of 
regeneration to the “old man.” “The power of Christ’s res- 
urrection,’ of which St. Paul speaks,* is a new dynamic 
force, which came into action first in the resurrection of 
Christ, and is the source of that Spiritual Resurrection, which, 
beginning in Baptism, is going on in the believer, and has its 
consummation in the Resurrection of the body. Thus St. 
Peter, “who has begotten us again to a lively hope by the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead;” and again— 
“baptism saves us—by the resurrection of Jesus Christ.”+ 
Thus is an identity established between the power of Christ’s 
Resurrection, and that which operates to give efficacy to 
Baptism. And that it is the indwelling Spirit of our Regener- 
ation which operates for the Resurrection of the body, is plain 
from the words of St. Paul: “If the Spirit of Him that raised 
Jesus from the dead dwell in you, He that raised up Christ 
from the dead, shall also quicken your mortal bodies, by His 
Spirit that dwelleth in you.’ 

This explains, too, the mystical expression, “Christ in us.” 





* Phil. iii, 10. + First Peter i, 3, and iii, 21. ¢ Rom. viii, 11. 
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It is the energizing principle of the human nature of Christ, 
imparted by a mysterious operation to us; and what Christ is 
in Himself, as far as he is received He becomes in us. As 
He is wise, so is He made Wisdom to us; as He is righteous 
by virtue of His perfect obedience, so is He Righteousness 
in us—*“the Lord our Righteousness’—as He is pure and 
holy, so is He in us the principle of Sanctification; as He 
triumphed over the devil, and by rising from the dead de- 
stroyed him that had the power of death, so is it His life in 
us that shall deliver us from the Evil One, and perfect the 
redemption of our body at the last day. “Of Him are ye in 
Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us Wisdom, and Right- 
eousness, and Sanctification, and Redemption.” And as He 
has ascended to His Father’s right hand, so is “ Christ in us the 
hope of glory.” And each successive act in His earthly life 
has its special efficacy for us. Thus when we pray in the 
Litany, “By the mystery of Thy Holy Incarnation,” “By Thy 
Holy Nativity and Circumcision,” &c., it is not to be regarded 
as an invocation or appeal to our Lord, by the memory of 
these several acts of His life ; it is a petition that the partic- 
ular efficacy of each of these acts may be made effectual in 
its measure, to deliver us from the evils which we lie under 
and desire to escape. As He hasin Hisown Person successfully 
contended with all these evils, “ He is able to succor us when 
tempted ;” “ He has been made perfect through suffering.” His 
human nature, is a nature which has fulfilled all righteousness, 
overcome temptation, borne the discipline of suffering, been puri- 
fied through death, and come forth from the grave; and it is 
by imparting to those who believe on Him, the life that is in 
Him thus perfected, that He empowers them to do the same. 

And now having taken our nature into the Presence of 
His Father, “He ever liveth to make intercession for us.” 
The presence of His man’s nature in Heaven, is a perpetu- 
al recommendation of us to the mercy and grace of God, se- 
curing for us the perpetual gift of the Holy Spirit, and the 
personal acceptance and final salvation of “all who come 
unto God through Him.” Our author’s chapter on this head is 
rich and instructive, but we have no space for extracts, and it 
will not need special illustration. 

What we have said, implies a continual agency of the Me- 
diator Himself for perfecting the work of salvation in those 
who receive Him. He is a personal deliverer, who acts now 
personally in each individual, to deliver him from the power 
of evil that isin him. He is the Saviour, not only by what 
He has done, but by what He now does. “There is none 
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other name under heaven whereby we can be saved.” This 
constant agency, of course, implies a constant presence of 
Christ in His Church. This part of our author’s dissertation 
is what will perhaps be thought most peculiar, as the view he 
gives, which, however, is proper to the Catholic Theology, is 
that in which modern views are characteristically deficient. 
But however novel it may seem, when judged exclusively by 
modern standards, we think whoever reads the work, will see 
that he is abundantly sustained by the earlier English divines 
since the Reformation. 

The tenth chapter of his work is devoted to a consideration 
of “Our Lord’s Spiritual Presence as Mediator with men.” 
The great point to be noticed in this chapter, to which we 
must refer the reader, is the presence in His Church of our 
Lord’s human nature. The term presence is borrowed from 
the world of sensible things, and therefore when applied to 
the human nature of Christ, is by many supposed to imply 
the presence of his material nature. This impression is spe- 
cially connected with the assertion of His real presence, as 
though it were only sensible things that had reality, and not 
also and equally those that are spiritual, and it is supposed at 
once to involve Transubstantiation. With regard to this im- 
pression, let us hear our author, p. 220: 


“ Unless spirit be something less real than body, spiritual presence is not less 
real than bodily presence. All that can be asserted of it is, that it is of a differ- 
ent nature and regulated by a different law. Bodies are present by contiguity of 
place—spirits by influence or power. When we speak, therefore, of Our Lord’s 
spiritual Presence, the word Presence, which we employ is a figurative term cer- 
tainly, because it is borrowed from the world of nature; but it is not the less a 
reality, that some peculiar influence or power of our Mediator, the God-man, is 
exerted through the intervention of His Deity, in those places, times, and man- 
ners, to which His presence is pledged in the Kingdom of Grace.” (See also 


page 221.) 

Now our Church distinctly asserts, that it is “ against the 
truth of Christ’s natural body, to be in two places at once,” 
and “since our Lord is declared to have a natural body con- 
substantial with ours, to fix the place of that body in Heaven, 
is the same thing as to declare. that its ata presence is 
removed from earth,” (p. 218.) “Since our Lord’s body then is 
in heaven, and since it belongs to the truth of His manhood 
that in regard to its material operations it should be subject 
to the conditions which discriminate bodily from spiritual sub- 
stance—one of which is to act where they are—it follows, 
that though our Lord’s presence upon earth as Mediator, is 
not independent of His nature as man, yet that it is brought 
about by His divine and immaterial nature ; that its medium 
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of operation is not material contact, but spiritual power.” 
But the important point to be observed is, that it is His hu- 
man nature that is thus present, by virtue of its union with 
the divine. The necessity for this, consists in the fact, that 
His human nature imparted to men, is as we have shown the 
principle of regeneration. ‘To suppose that we are saved by 
the simple action of the Divine nature, is to fall back upon 
the principle of natural religion. The Divine nature of God 
the Word has been ever acting upon men, but it is reserved 
for the dispensation of the Gospel, for the Divine Word to be 
united with the nature of man, and in this union to act upon 
men for their regeneration. Christ, as God the Word, is ne- 
cessarily present to all things, but as Christ, or the Word In- 
carnate, He is only present, where, and as shall seem to Him 
good. It is as Christ that He has promised to be with His 
Church always, and therefore the peculiar gift to His Church, 
is the presence of His man’s nature; i. e. the constant eff- 
ciency of His human nature by spiritual power in the body 
of the faithful. This it is which distinguishes the Church 
from the world lying in wickedness—the presence of the In- 
carnate Word. 

But it is by Spiritual power that He is present; and this 
brings us to the consideration of the office and work of the 
Holy Spirit in the Church. We venture to say, that there is 
no doctrine of Christianity, upon which more confusion pre- 
vails, than that relating to the Holy Spirit. His agency is, by 
most modern divines, treated as entirely distinct from that of 
the Second Person in the Adorable Trinity, and is scarce 
ever represented in any immediate connection with the Incar- 
nation. That the Christian Church derives peculiar benefits 
from his presence and agency, is too clearly affirmed in Holy 
Scripture to be overlooked ; but what that peculiarity is, or in 
what the work of the Holy Spirit as the “Comforter,” differs 
from his agency in the work of creation, or in the moral 
effects he wrought in the Old Testament saints, is not clearly 
stated or understood. Indeed, it seems to be commonly con- 
sidered, that the presence of the Holy Spirit in the Church, 
is a substitute for the presence of Christ Himself; that He 
came in the stead of Christ ; and thus the special presence of 
Christ in His Church, other than what results from the Om- 
nipresence of His divine nature, is virtually denied. And the 
agency, influence, or operation of the Holy Spirit in the Chris- 
tian Church, is supposed to be the same in kind, differing only 
in degree, and in the extent of its diffusion, from what was 
exerted in the Jewish Church. 
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If we consider the relative offices of the Three Divine 
Persons in the Trinity, we shall see that the Spirit is the 
“ giver of life,” as confessed in the Creed of Constantinople ; 
that it is His office to quicken and energize all creation. 
“The Spirit of God moved [brooded] upon the face of the 
waters,” at the creation. “By His Spirit He garnished the 
Heavens.” “Whether shall I go from Thy Spirit, or whether 
shall I flee from Thy presence.” Analogous to this is His 
office in the Church. It was “expedient” that our Lord in 
His bodily nature should “ go away,” and when He announced 
this necessity, He said, “I will not leave you comfortless, I 
will come to you.” “Iwill pray the Father and He shall 
send you another Comforter, who shall abide with you for ever, 
even the Spirit of Truth, whom the world cannot receive.” 
“ The Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father 
shall send in my name, He shall teach you all things, and 
bring all things to your remembrance whatsoever I have told 
you.’ “He shall glorify me, for He shall take of mine and 
show it unto you.”* 

Now the Holy Spirit came as promised, not, as is said by 
Bishop Heber for one, and probably by many others, “as 
Christ’s vicar and delegate,’ but to effectuate the presence in 
the Church of His glorified manhood, and to apply the virtue 
of that manhood to as many as receive Him. It is therefore 
the presence of Christ’s human nature which it is His peculiar 
office to effect. Thus our author: “It was for the very pur- 
ae of uniting men to their great Mediator, the man Christ 

esus, that the gift of the Holy Ghost was bestowed. It is His 
especial office that those in whom He takes up His dwelling, 
are joined by grace to that man’s nature, which by personal 
union is one with God.” —P, 222. 

Thus then, the work of the Spirit in Redemption is mate- 
rially different from His work in Creation and Providence, 
and consists in constantly imparting to believers the benefit 
of Christ’s human nature, first for regeneration, and then 
progressively for renovation and sanctification. Regeneration 
consists, therefore, not in conversion, but in becoming united 
to the human nature of Christ, whereby the merit of His 
atonement is imparted for the forgiveness of sins, and a new 
life from Christ is infused into the regenerate being. As the 
human nature of Christ is by the Incarnation inseparably 
united to the Divine, as this union is what makes Him the 
Pattern man, so in being made partakers of His human na- 


* St. John xiv, 16, 17, 18, 26; xvi, 14 
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ture, we are at the same time made “ partakers of the Divine 
nature,” as it is written, “ whoso dwelleth in love, dwelleth in 
God and God in him.” The human nature of Christ is the 
medium through which the Divine nature is imparted to us, 
and He, as thus communicating it, is the Mediator, “by whom 
we draw nigh to God.” 

We are sensible of a difficulty in rendering this view intel- 
ligible, to habits of thought that are based on the common 
mechanical or sensible philosophy. It assumes principles 
which that philosophy does not recognize. It implies the 
existence, as the basis of all that we see and know, of a series 
of life-powers or dynamic forces of which the visible world is 
the phenomenal development. In man, the material flesh and 
blood, his whole bodily organization, is the manifestation in 
sensible forms of a principle of life, which is the essential 
dynamic flesh and blood, and it is the peculiar life-principle 
of the man Christ Jesus, assuming a unity in His intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual life—by which he regenerates mankind. 
Christ is therefore the “power of God unto salvation ;” 
Avvapig tov @cov. The life that is in Him is a divine dynamic 
force, for the purpose of saving men, by destroying in them the 
power of sin. 

Such then is, according to this system, the Divine provision 
made in Heaven for the salvation of men. It remains to see 
what is the provision made on earth for its application to 
men. 

The personal subjective condition for the reception of the 
benefits of salvation, is Faith. The bestowment of these 
benefits, or rather, of a title to them, is Justification. “It is 
God that justifieth ;” it is man that believeth, though Faith 
itself is the gift of God. 

What now is the Faith, which the Theology of the Incar- 
nation requires as the initiative for the reception of salvation ? 
It is simply Faith in the Incarnation and tts attendant facts. 
“I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” “He that 
believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God.” “If thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe 
in thy heart that God hath raised Him from the dead, thou 
shalt be saved.”* Such areception by the understanding and 
the heart, of the truth of the Incarnation and its consequent 
facts, as shall dispose one to submit to the Lord Jesus Christ 
as his Lord and Saviour. Faith in other words, which in- 
volves Repentance, and in its tendency worketh by love 
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Such a Faith is always the work of the Holy Spirit, wrought 
by the Word, for “no man can say that Jesus is the Lord but 
by the Holy Ghost.” This is the “receiving” of Him, to 
which He “ gives the power to become the sons of God, even 
to them that believe on His name.”* And this faith contains 
in itself the elements of a conversion, which is thus begun in 
it. Faith in the Incarnation, is belief in the union of God 
and man. Here then is a starting point, for the actual 
union of the individual with the man’s nature of Christ, and 
when such Faith goes forth in act, by the solemn renunciation 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil, the way is prepared for 
the entrance of the Holy Spirit, by Whom the humanity of 
the Incarnate Word is imparted to the individual man. This 
is the source of his moral improvement—the participation of 
Christ’s nature, and therefore as the precondition of its being 
imparted, the mercy of God requires only a capacity to re- 
ceive, not the actual merit of high moral attainment. “A 
man is justified by Faith without the deeds of the Law.” t+ 
It is Faith in Christ, with the spirit of obedience, that the 
Gospel requires, in order to union to Christ in his ap- 
pointed way by Baptism, and in the fellowship of the Church. 
And accordingly, the Faith which the Church requires a man 
to confess in order to Baptism, is simply the Creed, and not 
a set of doctrinal dogmas respecting controverted points in 
Theology. The promises She requires him to make are simply 
a renunciation of the world, the flesh, and the devil, and a 
promise of obedience to God’s commandments. These are 
the foundation of a new life, to be wrought by the introduc- 
tion of the life of Christ by the Holy Spirit. 

This subjective part of Christianity is by our author hardly 
touched upon, his design leading him to treat only of what is 
objective. We have introduced it, for the purpose of giving 
completeness to the views we are exhibiting, and that we may 
not seem to overlook it. We pass therefore to the outward 
conditions, under which the Incarnation is made effectual for 
the salvation of individual men. 

The same necessity in the nature of things which existed 
for the Incarnation, requires an outward and visible organi- 
zation of the new family, which the Incarnate Word was to 
raise up from the fallen race of man. As the natural man is 
by Divine Constitution, a member of a race; as Adam was 
the head and representative of his race, so is the “second 
Adam” appointed to be the head of a new race. As the first 
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Adam was the recipient of the law or nature under which he 
fell, and through which, by his fall, corruption was derived to 
his family ; so is the “second Adam” the source as head of a 
new life to the new family, and this new family must, of neces- 
sity, be separated from the other by some visible mark or 
token. A new organic relation to the second Adam is estab- 
lished, which, to be real, must be in some respect different 
from that which we inherit from our first parent. A visible 
society, therefore, apprehensible by our senses, which we can 
recognize as a reality, is requisite to fulfilling the idea of a 
new creation, or race, or family. 

Tue Cuurcn is such a society ; and hence we find that it is 
only in His Church that men can be partakers of the Divine 
humanity, by which Christ renews the corrupted nature of 
man. It was “His Church,” for which “He gave Himself, 
that He might cleanse it with water by the word.” Eph. v, 
26, 27. It is His Church, over which He is “the Head,” and 
which is “His Body.” The promises and gifts of grace are 
only given to His Church. It is not as individuals, but as 
members of His Church, not in our natural personal relations, 
but in supernatural and corporate relations alone, that we have 
the privilege of access to God, and can rely upon the inter- 
cession of the Eternal Son. 

The Church is called the body of Christ—His body mysti- 
cal to distinguish it from His natural body. These words are 
used often without any very definite meaning. The Church, as 
the Body of Christ, is taken to mean the society or company of 
His followers, just as we call any other corporation a body. 
But such a view entirely overlooks the truth of the commu- 
nication of Christ’s nature to man. The Church is the Body 
of Christ, because it is the embodiment in the persons of its 
members, of the vital energy of His humanity, by partakin 
of which we are united to Him, and are thus, as St. Paul 
says, “members in particular,” just as by inheritance, we are 
united through successive generations to Adam. The whole 
race might be called the body of Adam, because the life-prin- 
ciple of the first man is in them, as the Church is called the 
Body of Christ, because the life-principle of His human nature 
is in It. Adam was the head of the race, and Christ is the 
Head of the Church, not simply in the sense of being its King 
and Governor, but as the source from whom all the vital 
energies of the body are continually flowing. There is, how- 
ever, this difference, that while each generation of men 
derives its life through its progenitors ; in the Church, on the 
other hand, every individual derives spiritual life directly from 
Christ, through the appointed media. 
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“Why should the Church be called a body, and ially why should it be 
called the Body of Christ, did not some relation bind it to that Body of Christ, 
which came into existence at His Incarnation? It may be answered, that 
the Church is spoken of as a body, because thought of as a whole through 
the abstracting power of reason. Yet why should it be called the Body 
of the Lord! The subjects of an earthly Prince might be spoken of as 
making up together the body of his realm, but who would call them the body 
of their King Yet such language is repeatedly employed, and under various 
forms, respecting Christians, in Holy Scripture. The very harmony of its meta- 
phorical expressions implies, that they rest upon some real relation. When Christ 
declares Himself the vine, and His people the branches, this is because the trees 
of the field have an organized life. If the Church is His bride, this is because 
the marriage bond savors so strongly of an actual union. So that a real, and 
not merely a metaphorical conjunction, must be designed, when we read, ‘ Ye are 
the Body of Christ, and members in particular. ”—Pp. 243-4 

All this, too, regarding the Church as a family distinct from 
the natural family organism, implies that some act is necessary 
in order to entering, or being grafted into the body. The 
system of conversion, regards men as made members of the 

ody of Christ, by their conversion, ipso facto ; from which it 
follows, that the visibility of the Church is no essential feature 
of it, and membership in the visible Church cannot be any 
condition of the reception of divine gifts. The visible organ- 
ization of the Church, is a mere convenience for social wor- 
ship and instruction, not a state of organic life—and the sac- 
raments are simply edifying ceremonies, not in any sense 
channels of grace. 

And from this view arises the question which is sometimes 
asked, “ whether men are joined to Christ by being joined to 
His Church, or joined to His Church by being joined to 
Christ ?” In answer to which, our author says, (p. 243) :— 
“It would be a parallel question, to ask, whether we were 
sharers in Adam’s nature because we were men, or men be- 
cause we were sharers in Adam’s nature. The two relations 
hang inseparably together. By the mystical omy Aid Christ, 
is meant the whole family of those who by the Holy Ghost 
are united in Church ordinances to His man’s nature. Our 
real union with each, is what gives us part in the other.” 
That is, it is not merely a subjective change—such as Faith, 
or Repentance, or a change of heart, that unites us to the Body 
of Christ, but the communication of His human nature to us, 
by the Holy Ghost, through the medium of the sacraments. 

This view of the essential nature of the Church is what 
alone eu value to its external constitution ; and it is in the 
loss of this view, that the assertion of a high importance and 


an actual authority in the Church, seems hard and repulsive 
and only in a secondary way connected with the life of god- 
liness. This is illustrated by our author, by a reference to 
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the views of Archbishop Whately, to which we must refer 
the reader, p. 267-269. 

And thus, too, we see what is the nature of the unity of the 
Church, and why it was made a fundamental article of belief. 
It is a declaration of the union of believers with Christ, and 
that one common life pervades the whole body. Just as the 
whole human race are but one family, however different na- 
tions may fight and war with one another, so all those who have 
been united by the reception of His grace to the human na- 
ture of Christ, constitute one body, however Church com- 
munion may be interrupted between different portions of the 
body. Thus our author :— 


“The Church’s being depends on union with Him; its well-being on union with 
all His members. The latter is as essential to its perfect state as that holiness 
of life, which Christ likewise entreated for all His members ; the Church’s com- 
pleteness, therefore, cannot be attained without both the one and the other. But 
as we see holiness of life to be too often wanting in its present season of warfare, 
so also is the perfect unity of the whole Christian body. That which cannot be 
dispensed with—the loss of which would be its death—is that union with Christ 
on which depends its claim to be the Lord’s Body. While this continues, the sev- 
eral members of Christ are in truth united to one another, whether they discern 
it or not; because they are united to the common Head of the Body. So that 
‘if one member suffer, all the members suffer with it; and if one member re- 
joice, all the members rejoice with it.’”—P. 270. 


The necessity for outward and visible ordinances, arises from 
the nature of the end to be effected, viz: the communication 
of the human nature of Christ to our souls and bodies. The 
material body of Christ being absent, it is, as we have seen, by 
spiritual power that He is present to impart Himself. Buta 
bare spiritual presence without any outward sign, cannot be 
distinguished from the universal presence of the Deity. It 
cannot therefore be an object of our faith, as a presence of 
Christ’s human nature. Human nature as such is essentially 
connected with times and places, and although we may sup- 
pose without difficulty, that had it seemed good to Him, He 
might have communicated the virtue of His humanity without 
any outward sign of His presence, yet the necessity to us to 
be assured of its communication, requires the provision of 
some visible tokens and pledges. The form of the tokens 
may be arbitrary, but the Divine Wisdom would be supposed 


to appoint such as were significant. Abstractedly we might 
imagine, that persons could be joined to the Body of Christ, 
by some ceremony of declaration simply; but how much 
more suitable and homogeneous is it, that the act which unites 
them to the human nature of Christ, and which thereby re- 
moves from them the defilement of their original corruption, 
should be an outward washing with water. 
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The Sacraments, therefore, in the Theology of the Incarna- 
tion, “are not only badges or tokens of Christian men’s pro- 
fession ; but rather they be certain sure witnesses, and eflec- 
tual signs of grace and God’s good will toward us, by the 
which he doth work invisibly in us, and doth not ouly quick- 
en, but also strengthen and confirm our faith in Him!”—Art. 
25. “Baptism is not only a sign of profession and mark of 
difference whereby Christian men are discerned from others 
that are not christened ; but it is also a sign of Regeneration 
or new birth, whereby as by an instrument they that receive 
Baptism rightly are grafted into the Church.” —Art. 27. It is 
the appointed means of uniting us to the human nature of 
Christ, which is the principle of our Regeneration. 

And so also with the other Sacrament. “The Supper of 
the Lord is not only a sign of the Love that Christians ought 
to have among themselves one to another ; but rather, it is a 
Sacrament of our Redemption by Christ’s death: insomuch that 
to such as rightly, worthily, and with Faith receive the same, 
the Bread which we break, is a partaking of the Body of 
Christ ; and likewise the Cup of Blessing is a partaking of the 
Blood of Christ.”—Art. 28. It is not sufficient that we be 
once for all united to the nature of the Incarnate Word ; there 
must be a continual supply of the life that is in Him, to de- 
stroy the corruption that remains in us, and a continual reap- 
plication to us of the merit of His Cross and Passion to re- 
move the guilt of those sins, which through our frailty we 
commit. It is manifest that every fresh supply of Heavenly 
Grace, must raise to a higher pitch the nature of him that 
receives it, and so is the Body and Blood of Christ the food 
and refreshment of the soul. “He that eateth My Flesh and 
drinketh My Blood hath eternal life, and I will raise him up 
at the last day. For My Flesh is meat indeed and My Blood 
is drink indeed. He that eateth My Flesh and drinketh My 
Blood, dwelleth in Me and I in him.”—St. John vi, 54-56. 
Thus we have the real presence of Christ’s Body and Blood 
in the Sacrament, without Transubstantiation. He is present 
by Spiritual power, and the sacred elements without conver- 
sion of substance, are made the media for conveying to 
the faithful recipient, the Life-principle of our Lord’s glori- 
fied humanity, “ with all the benefits of His Passion.” 

Objections are made to the Sacramental system, as though 
it was a substitute for all spiritual activity and effort. But 
this objection surely overlooks all that is said of the necessity 
of spiritual preparation to a worthy reception: a necessity 
which enforces all the diligence, and watchfulness, and self- 
denial, and mortification of the flesh that could be required, 
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were Salvation made to depend entirely upon our own efforts. 
In fact, self-discipline enters in as a necessary part of the 
system, for it is only as we mortify our members that are upon 
the earth, that the life of Christ enters in, to raise and purify 
our corrupt nature. (Vide p. 236.) 

The Doctrine of the Incarnation extends also to the Com- 
mon Worship of the Church, which in this view is not merely 
a means of personal edification, but more especially a means 
of union of the Body of Christ with its Head. Christ having 
carried our humanity into Heaven, is represented as there 
making perpetual intercession on behalf of His Church and 
all of His members. Man’s nature is thus brought into the 
presence of God, and it is that presence of His human nature 
which was offered on our behalf upon the Cross, which avails 
to admit us into the presence of God. Hence the worship of 
the Church on Earth, is a continual and oft-repeated taking 
hold of the Intercession of Christ. And hence the necessity 
to individual Christians, of participating in that common wor- 
ship, in order to preserve their union with the Body, and their 
interest in the Intercession of their Head, lest they should 
lose even the privilege or benefit of private prayer. The 
Common Worship of the Church, therefore, is a sacrifice, 
(Heb. xiii, 15,) and if this be so, much more is that highest 
action in it, the Holy Eucharist, in which the Sacrifice of the 
One Mediator is commemorated. These are all acts by which 
our union to the human nature of our Great Intercessor is 
preserved, and the benefits of His Atonement and continual 
Intercession are secured. Thus all our praises and prayers 
are offered “ through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


“ As fallen humanity was first re-consecrated by union with the divine nature 
in Christ our Head, so all consecrating virtue is bestowed upon His servants 
through that union with Him, which belongs to them as members of His mystical 
Body. So that to abandon the connection which is maintained by the public ordi- 
nances of His grace, is to renounce that highest birthright of man’s race, which 
is bestowed upon it through the Mediation of Christ.” (See also pp. 308-9.) 


And from this office of the common worship of the Church, 
results first the necessity of a Priesthood, and secondly that 
of a Ritual. A public service implies a Minister, and a sacri- 
fice implies a Priest. The office of the Christian Priest is not 
to make a propitiation, but to connect the Body with the 
Priesthood of Christ; and for the purpose of preserving unity, 
as well as keeping perfect the chain of communication be- 
tween the human nature of Christ and the Body which de- 
rives its life from His humanity, there is a necessity that the 
Ministry should derive its appointment ultimately from His 
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man’s nature. Thus the doctrine of Apostolic Succession is 
not a mere question of government, but is a part of the sys- 
tem, by which the glorified humanity of the Incarnate Word 
is made effectual for the regeneration and renewal of men. 
Without it there would be felt to be a link wanting in the con- 
nection, and if it had not been a matter of original divine 
appointment, we feel assured that the spiritual instinct of the 
Church would have established it, as a convenient order to be 
observed. 

And in like manner does this view of common worship, 
create a necessity for a public Ritual. For when the service 
of Prayer is regarded, not as a matter of individual improve- 
ment, but as a sacrifice in which all the worshipers are to assist, 
then the ministrant must have “somewhat to offer’ besides 
the suggestions of his own mind, in which the whole body of 
the worshipers can take an active part. Upon this point we 
refer to the full statements of our author, (pp. 306-7.) 

We have thus endeavored to show how, upon this view, all 
the parts of the Church system hang together, as essential to 
its completeness, and that no one feature in it is a matter of 
taste or expediency, but that all together, like the links of a 
chain, depend from the Incarnate Word—*the nail fastened 
in a sure place,’ and the truth of His Incarnation, and the 
redemption of mankind by union to His divine humanity. 
The system is no less remarkable for its logical consistency, 
than for its compieteness. It seems to us the only view of 
the Gospel, which binds all the parts together by a necessary 
coherence, giving life and vitality to every part. The divini- 
ty of our Lord Jesus, and by consequence the mystery of the 

rinity, are its very soul and life ; and all the Divine Persons 
are presented as coéperating in every part of the work of 
Redemption ; while the earthly arrangements for its communi- 
cation to men, are seen as the very body in which the truth 
has its existence and manifestation, and are not mere arbitra- 
ry or conventional institutions of secondary interest, and there- 
fore unworthy of the regard of a spiritual Christian, but as 
indissolubly bound up with the Faith as it is in Jesus, and 
integral parts of His great method for the salvation of men. 

The other system, however, with which we have contrasted 
it, has no such inherent bond of connection. The doctrine 
of atonement is all in it that gives any value to the truth of 
our Lord’s divine nature, and whether that shall do so in any 
particular case, depends mainly upon education. Some minds 
can satisfy themselves with a scheme of atonement which 
dispenses with His divinity. And even upon the higher Cal- 
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vinistic view, according to which His divinity is supposed to 
be essential, the representations of the matter, set the Son and 
the Eternal Father over against one another—the one propi- 
tiating the wrath of the other—rather than exhibit them as one, 
coéperating for the salvation of mankind. So, too, in the ap- 
plication of the atonement, the second Person, as far as present 
action upon men is concerned, does nothing, and the third Per- 
son is the only present agent. And no reason presents itself why 
the influence which results in conversion and sanctification, 
should not proceed from the Parent Spirit of the universe, as 
well as from Him Whom we call the Holy Ghost. It thus 
presents three divine agents engaged in man’s salvation, but 
having no inherent bond of unity ; and it is not at all surprising 
that this view of the Gospel has been subjected to the charge 
of Tritheism ; nor, on the other hand, that an acute mind, dis- 
carding all authority, and relying on its own logical power, 
should resolve its doubts and difficulties, by settling down into 
Sabellianism. 

In thus giving a view of the Theology which is assumed as 
the basis of the work of Archdeacon Wilberforce, we have not 
entered formally upon its defence. Our aim has been state- 
ment, or exhibition rather; for its justification we may be sat- 
isfied to refer to the work itself, in which it is ably discussed 
and defended. And while these views may be objected to by 
some, the reviewer feels confident that they will commend 
themselves to very many, as casting light upon many dark 
places of Holy Scripture, and establishing a complete homo- 
geneousness between the spirit and the form, the outward and 
the inward in the Church, the want of a perception of which 
is the cause of nota little perplexity, and doubt, and ineffi- 
ciency. 
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WILLS’ ANCIENT ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 


Arr. III.—Ancient Ecclesiastical Architecture and iis Prin- 
ciples, applied to the wants of the Church at the present day. 
By Franx Witxs, Architect—member of the Ecclesiolog- 
ical Societies of London and New York. 4to. pp. 120, 
with 20 lithographic plates. New York: Stanford & 
Swords, 1850. : 


Tuer most casual reviewer of the literature of the last dozen 
years, must have noticed that a large share of it has been 
devoted to Architecture. Indeed, any one, though not partic- 
ularly interested in the subject, must be aware, from the un- 
wonted aspects of buildings erected during that period, and 
more especially during the latter half of it, that some new im- 
pulse has been given to the art, directing their fashion and 
governing their form. A redundancy of windows and white 
paint, with possibly an anomalous projection from one end 
of the roof, is no longer the sole outward distinction be- 
tween a country meeting-house and a barn; Railroad depots 
are not now plain warehouse-looking buildings, but, porticoed 
and pedimented or pierced with loopholes, and crowned with 
turrets, are very dimly suggestive of Grecian temples or 
Medieval castles ; private houses, where space has permitted, 
seem to have taxed ingenuity to the utmost, in the arrange- 
ment of the ground-plan, and to have utterly exhausted it in 
the details of gables, chimney-stacks, and cornices. 

This impulse is not a slight one ; for, besides the evidently 
wide extension of its influence, it seems to overcome, to a 
great degree, those considerations of economy, which are 
ever apt to be stringent trammels upon the multitude, in their 
pursuit of gratification from the higher walks of art; and 
though in this, it may be assisted greatly by a spirit of pride and 
vain glory, yet even alarge allowance for this, leaves much of its 

wer unexplained. Nota single additional passenger for the 
Railroad is gained by portico or turrets of the depot, yet 
thousands of dollars are expended upon these useless and gen- 
erally ungainly appendages. In cities where “land is high,” 
the hat-store and confectionary, that of late so often formed 
the substructure of “God’s House,” and which “so desirably 
lessened the cost of Public Worship,” are now discarded at 
the loss of the good income they yielded, and give place to 
carved freestone, moulded doorway, and buttress, which evi- 
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dently cost much more than the granite “ fittings” of the hat- 
store ; and in private houses not only is much money spent, 
but comfort and convenience are greatly sacrificed to a fash- 
ion of door and window, which certainly does not further the 
use of either aperture, and to a form of roof, which does any- 
thing but increase the habitability of the upper rooms. 

We have thus far been sparing of the use of the term 
“ Architecture.” We have not cared to apply the name of 
the highest of the arts, to a sort of vague spirit governing the 
construction of our buildings, and producing, in many instan- 
ces, structures as unmeaning as the card-house built by a 
child, and whose claim to artistic effort or even rule of art, 
isno higher than that which the infant builder might claim 
for the red wafer or bit of green paper with which he has 
decorated his frail edifice. Did we use it, therefore, and 
confine our remarks to its proper development amongst us, 
we could not make them as general as we wish; and would 
have to ignore the existence of many an edifice, both civil 
and ecclesiastical, which is certainly an entity (most pecu- 
niarily so in many cases) to the individual that inhabits it, or 
the Parish that built it; and yet which could not be brought 
within the scope of any rule or principle of either Christian 
or Heathen Architecture, even though used negatively as an 
illustration. 

It has been said, however, and by one speaking with an 
authority acknowledged by many, that Architecture is noth- 
ing more than a vague spirit, a subject of fancy; that it 
is “an arbitrary art,” whose only rule, therefore, is the whim 
of the designer, and the only criterion of whose excellence, is 
the degree of satisfaction of the looker on. We cannot stop 
here to argue this point—we do not speak for those who enter- 
tain it. e would as soon think of arguing with a boor, that 
crystallization is something more than a chance arrangement ; 
or with a philanthropist, that the world will not be utterly lost 
without his assistance. We begin with considering the pro- 
position as granted—that Architecture is the highest and most 
comprehensive of the Fine Arts—that it has all others in sub- 
jection to it,in the wholesome and beneficial rule of a true 
mother and protector ; that it makes all others subservient to 
it, but in the subserviency of every good child to its parent, 
and of every good individual to the state, by which he enjoys 
more perfect freedom, and obtains healthier and higher devel- 
opment. In common, then, with the other high arts, all lent 
us for our use, as media of His Truth Who formed us to appre- 
ciate them, Architecture is no more our subject, still less 
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our lacquey or slave, as the above quoted remark would indi- 
cate, than are the heavens above us, the genial heat of which 
we may use, we may modify, we may bring down to our par- 
ticular and personal purposes, but the nature of which, and 
the laws that govern which, we cannot alter. And still fur- 
ther, as with that heat, so far only as we respect its nature, 
and have regard for its laws, can we make it subservient to 
us; so with Architecture, we may make it conducive to our 
momentary and most personal comforts, or to the loftiest pur- 
poses that may ever fill the mind of man; but we can only 
do so, as far as we respect the laws which it obeys, and the es- 
sentials which it has in common with all High Art. 

Used, but as yet without appreciation, and indeed almost 
unconsciously by man in his earliest age; lending herself 
more and more to him as he became more capable of availing 
himself of her powers; undergoing modifications at each stage 
of his moral and mental development, to fit herself for the 
uses he craved of her; ever submitting herself in plastic obe- 
dience, to the transient impression of his hand, but the mo- 
ment after, asserting her own preéminence, and declaring in 
terms not to be disputed, that 

“ He builded better than he knew,” 

affording him comfort and elegance in private life, yet giving 
him the means of telling the history of his nation to after 
ages, of calling on them for sympathy in his joys and sorrows; 
of teaching them a better way or warning them of a fatal 
one ; Architecture has had for us a lesson for which we must 
be respectfully, submissively grateful; and she looks to us 
that we now use her for those that are to come after us, 
with reverence, and with as full a sense of her high mission, 
as our feeble powers will permit us to entertain. 

With this lofty estimate of Architecture as an Art, and 
with this enlarged view of its uses to us, we take our start in 
an essay, in which—incidentally to the review of a most ad- 
mirable work, the want of which has been much felt amongst 
us—we purpose to consider its highest and holiest use, as a 
most powerful exponent, not only for ourselves, but for those 
that are to come for centuries hence, of our Blessed Faith, in 
the construction of buildings for the purposes of devotion, ac- 
cording to the tenets of that Faith, and the formule, prescribed 
by Our Holy Mother, the Church. 

Coéxistent with the impulse to the building art, above al- 
luded to, there has been a still more remarkable activity in 
religious matters. The relation, mediate and immediate, be- 
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tween these two conditions, would afford us, had we time for 
it, a subject of most interesting inquiry. We must, however, 
confine ourselves to more practical matters. During the pe- 
riod cited, very many Church edifices have been erected, proba- 
bly more than thrice the number that the previous fifty years pro- 
duced. Scarce one of our weekly, so called religious, papers 
appears, without chronicling the completion of some new 
Church ; describing its rich and appropriate style of Archi- 
tecture, enumerating its numerous costly articles of furniture, 
and summing up the total expenditures upon it. A casual 
glance at this description, with the previous assumption that 
Architecture and its high mission were appreciated among us, 
would make us rejoice in the thought that our land were send- 
ing up such a sweet savor from the piety and faith of its in- 
habitants; that the constant exclamation of the traveler 
through it would be “Quam dilecta sunt tabernacula Sua,” 
and we would be comforted in the reflection, that our Blessed 
Faith had everywhere the very stones preaching sermons of 
Her saving efficacy. When we look, however, a little more 
critically, and find scarce a similarity between any two, in the 
proportions and arrangement of what must be very important 
features, if not essentials, in the construction of a Church; 
and still more, when we inspect the edifices themselves, and 
so often look in vain for even a family likeness between them ; 
we fear, that either the Faith of which they are intended to 
be exponents, has many aspects ; or that the ability to express 
it is enjoyed in very different degrees by those claiming to 
give it utterance in wood and stone. The former we cannot 
for a moment allow. We are not a Churchman by “hypothe- 
cation.” We believe that our Faith is the one and the same 
delivered to the Saints; that it speaks but one voice; and deals 
not in provisos, or in pliant adaptations to the fancies of the 
presumptuous, and the opinions of the self-willed; and we 
must, therefore, look upon the many-featured Church build- 
ings around, as the product of either too little apprehension of 
our Faith, or too little knowledge of the art of expressing it. 
At the same time, we bear witness to the charity that has fur- 
nished, for the most part, the means for these works. Sums 
have been expended which might have made our land glorious 
with art. The rich man has poured forth his thousands, and the 
widow has put in her two mites; offerings have been made 
with a devotion worthy of the best and purest days of the 
Church; but they have been too often unmeaningly squandered, 
or spent in telling a lie to those who come after us. 

This short-coming, in the adaptation of Church Edifices to 
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the purposes for which they are intended—a defect which we 
are constrained to look upon, as yet, as the rule amongst us, 
and the cases in which it does not exist as the exception—has 
its foundation, we conceive, in a want of adefinite and proper 
spiritual appreciation of our Faith; and, as the direct conse- 
quence, a vital error in the very principles upon which par- 
ishes are formed and Churches built. 

In these days of theological contention, when every laic, of 
either sex, becomes a combatant, we do not wish to add our- 
self to the number. We are not here as a champion for 
any particular doctrinal view. When we speak of Faith, we 
do not mean some particular Faith—but any Faith—and with 
this proviso, we enunciate the axiom—altered from a very 
useful but humble book: “when you wish to symbolize a 
Faith, first get a Faith to symbolize.” Now there are hun- 
dreds around, who would be very much hurt were we to doubt 
for a moment, whether they have a Faith to symbolize ; and 
yet, when it comes to any ‘practical exemplification of ‘their 
condition, we must doubt its existence ; we mean its existence 
as aclear apprehension of the Truth; as the Truth leading, by 
the mediation of God’s Grace, to a subjection of the Will to its 
dictates. We can better illustrate this by examples ; and we 
trust that it will be considered we quote themsin all charity. 
We have seen one of our first Doctors in Theology, after a 
most erudite and logical sermon upon the Real Presence, throw 
his handkerchief, spectacles, and sermon upon the Altar, in a 
manner most irreconcilable with the theory he had just been 
propounding from his head. We have seen another, the 
“Catholicity” of whose views upon Regeneration by Baptism 
could not be doubted, suffer his new- born child to remain “a 
child of wrath” for many weeks, when, according to his head, 
(we surely cannot say his faith,) it might, at any moment, have 
become “a child of God.” We have seen another, whose ser- 
mons upon the Divine Succession of the ministry, and the ef- 
ficacy of their functions, were all that reason could require, 
indifierently decline to exercise these high functions, in assist- 
ing to administer the Holy Eucharist. It ‘will be understood, we 
do not mean to express our opinion upon these doctrinal points; 
we only wish to show that, inthe above instances, the head 
thought one thing—the will did another. We honor the men 
personally ; but we are asking for signs of their Faith. Now let 
us go to particulars, and see if this condition, this variance be- 
tween doctrine and practice, does not often pervade every step 
of the process, from the first suggesting the erection of a 
Church building, to its final occupation. 
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There is to be built “a House of God.” We will not ex- 
patiate upon this term; we ask the reader to pause and com- 
pass the idea, in all its bearings, as thoroughly as he can—to 
reflect upon the end to which it is to be consecrated, the uses 
to which it is to be devoted. How do we go about this great 
work—more truly great in its humblest feature, than man can 
otherwise, or for any other purpose, achieve? A meeting is 
held ; the required expenditure estimated; the feasibility of 
the project, pecuniarily, demonstrated. The Church will 
hold so many pews, which will sell for so much, and bring in 
a certain rental. Subscriptions are opened; the amount sub- 
scribed ; and a building committee appointed, who have re- 
course to an Architect. Then comes the contest; desire for 
display, against stinted means ; private opinions, and dogged 
sel{f-will, against acknowledged authority and precedent ; per- 
sonal fancies, against architectural proprieties ; crude notions, 
against ecclesiastical requirements. Mr. A., who has sub- 
scribed largely, and expects to own the best pew, sees no ne- 
cessity for wasting so much land in a Chancel; Mr. B. will 
withdraw his subscription if a single cross is displayed 
on the building ; Mrs. C. will not let her husband take a pew, 
unless the backs are of a certain height, the precise height of 
her own favorite easy chair; Mr. D. has a fancy to sit in a 
particular part, and therefore the Pulpit must be placed on a 
certain side, as he is deaf in one ear. (We protest here we 
are not drawing upon our imagination.) Mr. E. insists that, 
by digging a little at one corner, a basement can be contrived 
for a public school-room, and that he shall bolt if it is not 
done. All agree that the building must look as fine as _possi- 
ble ; and a sum which would build an honest, but plain Church, 
must be eked out in pine wood, painted to look like freestone ; 
in pressed putty, to imitate carving; in a freestone front for 
man to look upon, while the side walls, intended for God alone, 
are of the coarsest brick, and attenuated to a degree. Such 
is the rude that prevails, from the costliest temple in our land, 
with its sham vaulting overhead, in strange contrast with the 
first impressions which fill the mind, as one enters its magnificent 
courts, down to the smallest Church that raises its poverty-strick- 
en deformities in our suburban villages.* The exceptions are as 
yet few. We protest again we do not imagine. We were 
shown once a first pointed design, all in solid freestone, with 
an open timbered roof, plain, in order to come within the sum 





* Country Churches are generally less pretending ; and, though plainer, are 
more honest. 
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collected, but thorough and honest. Another Architect of- 
fered one which he said would /ook as if it cost double the sum. 
He, of course, was accepted; and pine wood, putty, and 
stucco did the work. In another instance, the design of a 
noted Architect was contemptuously rejected, because the 
Warden thought the length, with a developed Chancel, pre- 
posterous. “Now,” said this Warden to us, pointing to a 
square building, whose ecclesiastical characteristics, unless 
centred in a pine plank embattlement, were very obscure, 
“there is a Church that has some sense in it; it is so timbered 
that when we have no further use for it, we can saw across, 
and sell each half for a dwelling house.” In another instance, 
we remarked, that the side walls of a Church, rejoicing in a 
freestone front, and intended to hold 700, were but a single 
brick in thickness. “Oh,” said the Architect, “they do not 
support any thing; the whole heft comes on these posts ;” 
which posts, by means of laths, plaster, and paint, are now 
manufactured into freestone piers, supporting what pretend 
to be the nave walls. We could not help wondering whether 
this was not an unconscious symbolism of the faith of those 
that built ; stilted up on the posts of self-will; plastered about 
with enough of dogma and formula to give it the appearance 
of a stronger and more enduring support. In another instance, 
in order to increase the building fund, the part below ground 
is laid off into tombs ; and here, persons who never enter the 
Church above, who, indeed, profess a different faith, and scoff 
at the services performed there, are permitted, if they are rich 
enough, to make a favorable investment in a place for their 
reception when dead. Is this the way to build Gop’s House? 
Will He prosper such awork? Does He prosper it? The Treas- 
urers’ books of our Parishes will answer as to one particular. 

We will suppose the building paid for and consecrated ; for 
of late our Bishops refuse to consecrate those that are not 
paid for, on the common sense ground, that we cannot give that 
to God which is mortgaged to somebody else. The Bishop 
has pronounced the House, as dedicated to the Honor of God, 
Who has been solicited to accept it as a service to Him. It 
is declared set aside from all ordinary and common uses for 
His worship and praise alone. The worshipers have, for the 
first time, thronged to the Chancel to partake of the Blessed 
Feast ; the triumphant, yet imploring tones of the Gloria in 
Excelsis have died away ; the blessing has been pronounced, 
and arising from their silent thanksgiving, the people are 
about to depart. The minister again raises’ his voice within 
that consecrated House of God. Is it to tell how widely its 
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portals will, for the future, be open, that every way-worn 
traveler may find rest and comfort there? Is it to tell that 
daily, as our Church sets forth, the incense of morning and 
evening prayer will arise within those walls? Is it to pro- 
claim how every one that hungereth and thirsteth after the 
Bread that cometh from Heaven, and the Wine that faileth 
not, may there be filled? Not so! It is to announce that on 
the same afternoon, Mr. Smith the auctioneer will sell the pews! 
The walls that just rung with the praises of the Te Deum— 
that sent back the deprecating strains of the Kyrie Eleison, 
and echoed with three “ Holies of the Trisagion,” are in an- 
other hour to ring with raps of an auctioneer’s hammer. Yet 
it is Gov’s House ! 

Let us look this anomaly in the face for a moment, just to 
see what an egregious anomaly it is. We do not wish to 
enter into the pew question at length, though we have strong 
convictions from practical experience, that ‘the difficulties are 
only such, that had the Church Faith, she could readily re- 
move them. But to the anomaly. The building has just Ae 
a SN AE av holy to God. What has Mr. Smith then 
to do with it? Can he really sell to Mr. A. and Mr. B. and 
Mr. C. aright and title to any property in it? If so, the 
consecration could not have included the whole building ; but 
ceased at six feet above the floor, leaving all below in the 
hands of men as merchandise, to barter and make traffic for. 
Or, as great an anomaly in this “ House of Prayer for all peo- 
ple,’ Mr. A., by virtue of his long purse, is enabled to oust 
Mr. F. with a short one, from the privilege of sitting in a cer- 
tain three feet by ten ; and all who have any purses being ac- 
commodated according to the length of that useful article, 
those who have none are left to find the means of Grace 
where they can, as Gop’s House is already occupied. 

It need not be answered, that a regard for the temporalities 
of the Church require this sort of property in the building. 
Will Mr. A. confess that his interest in the Church is so slight 

that without a certain exclusive and personal right to a par- 
ticular seat—a right made palpable by the expenditure of some 
five or eight hundred dollars, he would be unwilling to devote 
to her weal a small portion of that time, which, exercised—but 
with God’s blessing remember—upon his own affairs, yields him 
thousands annually? We leave the matter here, again quo- 
ting, that, according to the theory (we will not now be expect- 
ed to say Faith) of those engaged in it—it is Gon’s House. 

This is rather a long preamble to our remarks upon Mr. 

Wills’ book ; but the truth is, that we have along road to 
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travel, and much to do on the way, before Mr. Wills’ or any 
other book, save the Book of Books, will serve us. Wehave 
mainly to realize that when we set about building a Church, 
we do set to work to build God’s House ; and any money 
which we give to Him for that purpose, must be truly given ; 
not merely /ent Him on a mortgage, taking three feet by ten 
of the edifice as a security. These are plain words ; they are 
intended to be such. We purposely lay aside those common 
conventionalities of expression, which permit us so pleasantly 
to varnish over much that is defective in our nature, and which 
often can lull us into a conviction of security, and enable us 
to present a fair outside for others ; and, still worse for our- 
selves, when corruption is doing its work at our very hearts. 

We will now suppose the requisite degree of Faith attained, 
which would incite us to freely pour forth for God’s Honor, as 
an acknowledgment of His unnumbered mercies to us, a 
portion of those goods with which He has intrusted us. With 
these feelings, we set about to build a House, which shall be 
truly His; which shall be set aside from all ordinary uses, for 
the worship of Him; where He shall dwell more peculiarly ; 
where He shall impart His Grace to us in those Sacraments 
which He Himself instituted ; and where our service of prayer 
and praise and thanksgiving, may from full hearts and free lips 
daily ascend as the best and most acceptable service of His 
grateful creatures. It is then that we realize how far short 
anything we do must come of the high purpose we would at- 
tain ; yet looking around us for the most refined manner of 
expressing our feelings, we find an exponent for them in High 
Art—and in this case, in the highest Art, that of Architecture. 

Reverting now toa principle slightly alluded to a few pages 
back, that Architecture is as it were the handwriting of a 
nation, the involuntary expression of its thoughts, we find 
that each nation, and indeed each period of the same nation, 
in the same ratio in which it has possessed distinctive char- 
acteristics, or has undergone different moral phases, has pro- 
duced a different style of Architecture, expressive more or 
less directly of those characteristics. To enforce this asser- 
tion by argument and example would take too much of our space ; 
and leaving the Pyramids and the Cyclopean ruins of Den- 
dara to assert their fitness, as exponents of a nation, 


“Whose myriads toiled their lives 
To make one monarch’s tomb,” 


and trusting to the Parthenon and its sister fanes to tell of a 
philosophy Jike themselves, chaste, harmonious, and radiant, 
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yet finite and clinging to earth, we proceed to that style in 
which our blessed I saith has found expression. 

This has received a general, but inappropriate designation in 
the term “ Gothic.” With some gradual changes in the pre- 
vious styles, heralding its approach, we find it fairly commen- 
cing its reign at the beginning of the thirteenth century. Its 
striking external peculiarities are, for the most part, known to 
our readers. The pointed arch, the buttress-strengthened 
wall, the heavenward pointed spire, or pinnacled tower, the 
clustered column, the windows filled with tracery, the richly 
moulded door-way, these have with all who have looked upon 
the reality, or the picture of a Christian Church, arrested the 
attention. But peculiar as these are, scarce one of them ne- 
cessarily in itself exhibits the fundamental principles of the 
style; and, the consequence is, that we find around us multi- 
tudes of buildings vulgarly called Gothic, which no more rep- 
resent Christian Art, than does the stage-bedraggled tragedy- 
queen, radiant in rouge and spangles, typify the true glories 
of sovereignty, as exhibited in one of the Lord’s anointed. 
As this error of considering every building with a pointed 
window, “ Gothic,” isso very prevalent, even with the intelli- 
gent, it may be well to state what are the principles which 
distinguish Christian Architecture ; more especially as, in so 
doing, we furnish a key even to the unlearned, by which they can 
test, to a certain extent, the correctness of a given example ; 
and to one disposed to follow out the investigation, we afford 
data from which he may trace, step by step, the fitness of the 
style, as an exponent of our faith—a part of the subject to 
whick we attach great importance, but which, a desire to 
make our remarks as practical as possible, prevents our 
entertaining here. 

The first great principle of the Christian style, is, that every 
thing should be honest ; that it should be, what it pretends to 
be ; and do what it pretends todo. How many of our Church 
buildings would stand this test, with their pine-wood, painted 
and sanded, to look like freestone; or grained, to look like 
oak or some other costly wood? And, not only are these 
miserable cheats used, but made boasts of! “We particularly 
noticed the beauty of the graining, which could not be told 
from real oak, the Lightly creditable work of Messrs. Sham & 
Varnish, whom we warmly recommend in this line. The 
organ case is in a very florid style; the composition orna- 
ments, made by Messrs. Whiting & Umber, fully equaling 
in delicacy, real carving.”* What morality is van tabi 





* A true quotation, altering names only 
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out a higher view of the subject. The excellence of the lie 
made a matter of credit, and yet who was deceived by it? 
The critic was not—was He for whom this work was pretend- 
ed to be made ? 

We never yet could understand this sort of moral obliquity, 
even in the humbler purposes of life, much less when we see 
it carried so brazenly into high purposes and holy uses. Any 
member of the dozen committees ordering these things, would 
have scorned to use a like deception in his own personal 
matters ; he would scorn to pass off plated ware for silver, in 
his own house, and feel insulted, were his wife suspected of 
wearing glass and gilt jewelry ; and yet, forsooth, he not only 
takes his shams and tenpenny imitations into the House of 
God, but makes a boast of their excellence as a sham! Away 
then with all this, if we are to build in the Christian style. 
A man never falls in our regard, if his circumstances limit his 
wardrobe to linsey-woolsey and unbleached cotton ; it is only 
when he begins to sham, that he becomes a subject for ridi- 
cule; and so with Church builders—if their means limit them 
to pine-wood, let it be painted as wood, and not as an imita- 
tion of something more costly ; an attempt in which the per- 
petrator is only saved from merited ridicule and contempt, by 
the great prevalence of the moral obliquity which has led 
to it. 

As another degree of honesty, and therefore coming under 
this head, all work should be thorough, nothing slighted be- 
cause it may happen not to be conspicuous. It is for God, 
not for man, that the Christian Architect works; and He 
will see it, though it is up very high or hidden behind some- 
thing else. In the crypts of the old cathedrals, where the sun 
never shines, or on their topmost pinnacles, far beyond the in- 
spection of man, what is carved, is carved just as carefully as 
if the broadest light were to be upon it, or it were to be daily 
looked at by thousands. There may not be as much carving 
or such rich design, but what the chisel touches, it touches 
faithfully, not slightingly. 

The real principle is, that every thing has its use ; and so 
far as it serves that use, be it high or humble, so far only, is it 
excellent and commendable. A principle greatly comfortable 
to us all, whatever our station, did we realize its truth and its 
applicability in morals as well as in art. Yet a disregard for 
it rules in our whole view of life itself, down to the minutest 
furniture of our houses. We have here, however, only to do 
with it as it affects Art. We continually hear things praised for 
their gracefulness, elegance, and costliness ; yet, in examining 
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into their fitness for the purpose intended, we find them utterly 
deficient. Let a staff be made of the rarest wood, inlaid with 
all art and richness of gold and gems; if it will not support 
the tottering steps of the infirm, it is perfectly worthless ; an 
oaken stick is immeasurably its superior. We leave further 
examples for the reader to furnish, feeling assured that, un- 
less his own dwelling be a rare exception, he need not look far 
to find them. 

The third principle is, “ that all ornament should consist of 
enrichment of the essential construction of the building.” 
This is so laid down by Pugin, one of the great modern mas- 
ters of the style, and the one to whom we owe, in these later 
days, the discovery of these principles. This, like the other, 
is capable of large application, and were this made, what a 
revolution it would create in our domestic habits? What a 
havoc would it make among the thousand things that we now 
call elegant ; things that eat up our substance ; that give us 
no comfort ; that in fact even prey upon our moral vitality. 

These three principles, in their fullest sense, embrace the 
fundamentals of Christian Architecture. Without aregard to 
them, a building cannot be aChristian Church. It cannot ex- 
press the Faith and Charity—the Truth and Love of a Chris- 
tian ; it cannot serve the three uses which all Art so bestowed 
should serve—first, as a sacrifice on the part of the donor— 
next, as a memorial before himself of his faith and its de- 
mands upon him—lastly, to set that faith before others—uses, 
beyond which, no offering, whether costly in material, rich in 
design, or elaborate in workmanship, has the slightest value. 

The Christian style, ever in its purity adhering to these 
principles, underwent modifications, in general expression and 
its details of enrichment, in each country where it gained as- 
cendency. Germany, France, Spain, and England, each ex- 
hibiting a characteristic, peculiar to the nation. Our direct 
origin, both as a people and as Churchmen, from the latter 
country, giving us more sympathies with it than with any other, 
has very properly induced Mr. Wills to limit his treatment 
of the *subject of Ecclesiastical Architecture to its develop- 
ment there, as better suited for our study, and with such 
modifications as climate and other circumstances may require, 
for our imitation. 

His work commences with the history of Christian Archi- 
tecture in England, beginning at the Saxon, proceeding to the 
Norman, and next to the development of true Christian or pointed 
style. This, as we have said above, commenced almost with the 
thirteenth century. ‘Though beautiful then, in itself, it was the 
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beauty of the bud, rather than of the flower—though glorious, it 
was the germ of something more glorious. We accordingly find 
it exhibiting the same phase for scarce any ten consecutive 
years of its brief existence—not much exceeding in all, half 
acentury. With genuine vitality it went on, in every new 
effort developing some new strength, some fresh grace, until 
at the beginning of the last quarter of the century, witha 
richer clothing of carved work and tracery, with new beau- 
ties of form, with a loftier majesty upon its brow, it stood 
forth—the perfect type. The windows, before narrow, “lan- 
cet-shaped,” consisting of a single light, or at most, grouped 
together, yet each distinct, were now expanded in width, but 
divided by shafts of stone, “mullions” rising from the sill and 
as ascending towards the head of the window intersecting 
each other in graceful waves or in regular geometrical figures of 
infinite variety. The groinings of the vaultings, before simple, 
were now closely ribbed—the vault itself spanned wider and 
rose higher—the mouldings or carved work around the doors 
and windows were more elaborate, “the parapets and battle- 
ments are beautifully perforated, and altogether a degree of 
elegance pervades the Architecture, which is not discovered 
before.” 

“ The spires are more slender than in first pointed, and are 
sometimes crocketed as an immense pinnacle. At the springing 
of spire, and continued from the angle buttresses of tower, are 
often found clusters of pinnacles canopied like niches, startling 
us by their excessive magnificence ; indeed, they sometimes are 
formed into niches and filled with statues. On the continent 
of Europe the spires were often of perforated stone. 

“Second pointed is unquestionably the purest, and hence the 
best style to be adopted in Church building, wherever funds 
are suflicient, and mechanics can be found able to execute 
tracery ; when such is not the case, an adaptation of First 
Pointed must be resorted to. I say adaptation, because an 
Architect knows, or ought to know, that without thick 
walls, and deep mouldings, and broad buttresses, (all of which, 
alas! the poor Architect longs for, but in vain,) he can wo more 
realize the solemnity of ancient work, than can a violin be 
made to utter the rich tones of an organ.” 

For a century and a quarter, this perfected style flourished 
in its glory, and then its downfall commenced. It ceased to 
be true, it professed to do things which it did not, and did 
things it professed not to do. It ceased therefore to be Chris- 
tian Architecture, though it told too well the story of the 
corruption of the Christian Faith. It sacrificed its strength 
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to a desire to dazzle. It adopted ornament that was foreign to 
it. It gave up its rich mouldings, its depth of light and shade, 
for flaunting surface-work, which might, at the moment, more 
readily arrest the eye, but which could not satisfy the senti- 
ment. The arch became flattened at its apex, and, of course, 
weakened ; the windows were further increased in width, and 
the mullions, instead of exhibiting the graceful curves or curi- 
ously varied geometric figures of the last period, were continued 
straight to the top of the window, connected with each other 
in the head, by smaller arches, from the apex of which, pos- 
sibly another perpendicular mullion might start; and often 
where the windows were lofty—in order to strengthen these 
elongated shafts of stone, they were connected half-way up, 
by horizontal bars or transoms—a stiff, ungainly resort to 
remedy what was inherently defective. The towers with 
thinner walls, could no longer sustain the heaven-seeking spire, 
bearing aloft its symbol of redemption to a guilty world—but 
tried to compensate for the loss of this, by pleasing the eye 
with richly carved pinnacles or many moulded battlements. 
Tricks of construction were resorted to, which to this day 
are masterpieces of ingenuity, but they are evidently made 
for man to wonder at, not to honor God. 

Thus, to a certain extent. the outward general form of the 
truer and purer style was retained, and this was covered with 
possibly more closely and more curiously cut carving, but the 
vitality and strength within, had gone with the truth that 
gave them birth ; and the havocs of time upon even the latest 
buildings of this period, are but instances of how much man 
ever looses when he substitutes his own self-will and personal 
fancies for higher principle and a diviner guidance. May 
we not indeed find in the causes and process of the decline 
of Christian Architecture during this period of the “ Middle- 
Pointed” or “ Perpendicular’ style, many analogies to the 
decay of our Faith? In these days when men write volumes 
on the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, yet leave their 
children unbaptized—when they preach sermons upon the 
delights of the Communion of Saints, and the glories of the 
Resurrection of the Dead, and yet clothe themselves in the 
black garb of utter desolation, and mourn their friend as for- 
ever lost, because he has entered upon these glories, and is in 
fuller fruition of these delights—when we have an office of 
devotion full of blessed hope and comfort, set forth to us by 
the Church, but shorn of all that is comfortable by the ex- 
planations of our doctors—in these days, do we not see some- 
thing akin to the weakened pier covered with its curious carv- 
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ing—hollow dogma curiously overlaid with wordy formule, or 
what was strong in God’s truth, weakened and made unfit for 
its use, " the busy impiety of the self-willed and presump- 
tuous. These thoughts will rise, but we must not follow them 
now. 

The second chapter, Mr. Wills devotes to the form and 
arrangement of Churches, pointing out the differences between 
Cathedrals and Parish Churches, in their uses, and conse- 
quently their construction. We wish we could transcribe 
the whole of this—to quote from it, is impossible. It is all 
written so much from the writer’s heart, and that a good one ; 
he has put so much of his own faith, and that a real one, into 
it, that it must be taken as a unity. But for a proper appre- 
hension of it, and of the subject of which it treats, there 
must, as we have said above, be a faith fit to be addressed. 
What avails it to talk of a developed Chancel, with its mys- 
tical steps—its raised dais supporting the Altar—its signifi- 
cant rails—its lowly doorway, to men who do not realize the 
awful Mystery celebrated there ? What matters it to talk of 
orientation, and east windows, to men who feel that the light 
of reason is all that is sufficient? What is the value of a 
symbol of the Trinity, or of Saints departed, to those who 
ridicule the Communion of the one, and prate like an infidel 
about the other, as a “ metaphysical dogma!” 

Chapter fourth is devoted to Monumental Architecture ; 
and here we could say much both in expatiation upon, and 
approbation of Mr. Wills’ views, and in advancing some of 
our own, but we hope to devote a future article to this import- 
ant subject. 

In the appendix, without officiousness on the one hand, or 
false delicacy on the other, Mr. Wills has given us some de- 
signs of his own, with the dimensions, description of the fittings, 
and expenditure actually required. This is to show what has 
really been done amongst us, all, with one exception, having 
been already finished. 

The whole work is largely illustrated by lithographs, in all 
twenty in number, giving specimens of the moulding, char- 
acteristic ornaments, windows, doors, pew-end, and roof of 
the different periods of Christian Architecture ; a ground plan 
of Lincoln Cathedral, and of several Parish Churches, to- 
gether with seven views in perspective. 

In immediate connection with these drawings, we cannot 
help mentioning one feature of the work, which we think an 
important item, as affecting the extent of its useful influence. 
We mean its small cost. From the illustrations required, 
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works on Architecture are generally so expensive as to greatly 
exclude them from the libraries of the general reader. The 
artistic skill of the author, given as a labor of love in this 
instance, makes the book an exception to this rule. 

While feeling ourselves enthusiastically carried along by the 
general spirit of the work, we still must find some fault in exe- 
cuting our duty thoroughly. Did its tone not raise it in our es- 
timation above suchcriticism, we might notice several misprints, 
and some carelessness of expression ; but leaving these trifles for 
others, we do find in the wooden Church given at page 1138, (Grace 
Church, Albany, New York,) something that does not satisfy 
us. It is wood, yet holding the picture at sufficient distance 
to lose sight of the perpendicular lines representing the join- 
ing of the boards, it has all the expression of a plain stone 
building of the first pointed style. This surely cannot be 
right. The Architect defends the buttresses (of two stagings 
with weatherings) as housing outside struts. The struts 
themselves are legitimate means of stiffening the walls to 
resist the outward thrust of the principals, and of course they 
ought to be protected from the weather ; but it seems, to say the 
least, a very singular coincidence of the proper form, for the 
housing should be a precise copy of a stone buttress. We 
have no theory to offer as to how it should be. The question 
of the proper method of using wood for Church building, has 
yet to be answered. A proper wooden ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture is yet to be devised ; and we long for the solution of 
the problem, as it greatly affects our brethren in many 
districts of our country, where no other material is procura- 
ble. We earnestly urge attention to this subject, and feel 
confidence, that, were our author to apply himself to it, we 
should soon have satisfactory light upon it. 

Another similar problem of great importance, and one which 
must be solved with still greater care and exactitude, because 
the results will be more permanent, is the proper treatment of 
er sole building material throughout half of New 

ngland, and abounding in extensive districts in other parts 
of the United States. In using it, while we still adhere to 
the general principles of the Middle-Pointed Style, the per- 
fect type, it is evident we will have to dispense with much of 
its hitherto characteristic ornamentation. Its lighter tracery, 
its delicate foliage, all indeed that seems suggested by vege- 
table forms, and for the most part its deep hollow and its 
more delicate roll mouldings, will have to be abandoned in 
using a material so brittle and intractable. And yet, if taken 
in hand with the proper faith, we feel that its very ruggedness 
may be the means of eliciting new beauties wherewith to adorn 
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the House .f God. We merely offer the suggestion here, 
trusting that the importance of the matter will force itself 
upon those who are competent to grapple with its difficulties, 
and wish them heartily God’s help in their endeavors. 

We have multiplied these pages much beyond our inten- 
tion ; but we were too full of the subject, and it was too near 
our heart, to permit us to greatly stint ourselves, in giving 
such an exposition of it as would enable others to understan 
its true bearings, and in pointing out what, and how much 
was to be done, and the difficulties of an attempt to do it. 
We have held plain language; we have used words and 
illustrations unwonted in treating of such things; we have, as 
we have above said, purposely thrown aside those convention- 
alities of expression, those softened terms and elegant para- 
phrases, which might enable some in their weakness, and per- 
haps some in their willfulness, to misunderstand us. It may be 
thought we have spoken harshly. God knows that this has 
not been our feeling. The faults that we have insisted upon 
are those of the day and generation, not of individuals; the 
more sad is it that they should be so. 

We have been told to “hold fast to the form of sound 
words ;” we have been told to build Churches as they were 
built in the middle ages. A purer faith has left us the first— 
the intense devotion engendered by that faith has left us the 
last ; but where is the life-giving efficacy of the one, or the 
glorious beauty of the other? If we think, that in the words, 
life must necessarily exist; and that canon, rubric, and the 
like, can be our stay and support, we will find too late, that 
we have been trusting to the arm of a corpse, whose only 
strength is the stiffness with which death has clothed it. If 
we strive from copied form, and imitated mouldings, to revive 
the beauties of Christian Art, we will find it as easy to make 
the glow of health mantle in the cheeks of an Egyptian mum- 
my. The principle, however, that once gave saving efficacy 
to those now hollow words, and a glorious, lively beauty to 
those now ruined stones, still exists; but it dwells beyond, 
and independent of each, and must be sought not in the words 
or in the stones, but in that same rnrintre Fount or Love 
anp Wispom, out of which all this glorious Universe was made. 

Alas for us! that the arm of Curistr’s Church, once so pow- 
erful, is now so feeble as to scarce raise Her finger to point 
the path to this blessed Fount. Alas for us! that Her voice, 
which once was heard like a trumpet’s tone by the thousand 
tribes that gathered trustingly under Her wings, can now 
— be heard above the wrangling of Her children in Her 
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BISHOP HOPKINS’ HISTORY OF THE CONFESSIONAL. 


Ant. 1V.—History of the Confessional. By Joun Henry 
Horxtns, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of Vermont. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1850. 12mo. pp. 334. 


Tue well-earned reputation of Bishop Hopkins, is a suffi- 
cient guarantee, that whatever he may undertake on the sub- 
ject of the Romish Controversy, will be performed in the 
most satisfactory manner. Few men understand the tactics of 
the Romish cohorts better ; and few men can follow up an at- 
tack upon them with such utter annihilation of every thing 
like the show of opposition. The recent attempts to revive 
the practice of Auricular Confession in the English Church, 
in which the late apostate, Mr. Maskell, formerly Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Exeter, appears conspicuous, and the agitation 
of the question on this side the Atlantic, have induced Bishop 
Hopkins to prepare a work suited to the times. The result is 
the volume before us ; a volume which, while marked by the 
profound learning of Barrow, and the English Seneca, Bishop 
Hall, is yet better calculated to make an impression upon the 
popular mind. It exposes, most thoroughly, the unscriptural- 
ness and anti-catholicity of Romish teaching on this point, 
and presents the issue so plainly, that we see not how an hon 
est man can avoid acknowledgment of it. 

Many of our readers have attended to the controversy with 
Rome enough to know that the subject is one not without its 
difficulties. The system, as taught in her books, is a different 
thing altogether from the system as practically carried out. 
Much of the controversial literature, in Protestant books, is 
also so much labor worse than thrown away. The assailant 
of Popery, often, either has no thorough appreciation of what 
Popery is, and so he finds himself at last, in no very enviable 
mood, fighting a mere man of straw ; or he attacks the worst 
features of that system, neither with effective weapons, nor at 
vulnerable points. 

Strange, indeed, would it be if the Romish Church had not 
something for the ear and heart of almost every class of in- 
quirers ; and if the syren spell of her sorcery did not some- 
times challenge our wonder at the power of her incantations. 
A Church, which, for a thousand years, was the fortuitous heir 
of almost all that was left of the good, and great, and noble 
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of early days! A Church, which encircled within its em- 
brace, and had its home among, the most classic regions of 
our globe— 
“That haunted holy ground; 
No object there is formed of vulgar mould, 
But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 
And all the muses’ dream seems truly told !” 
A Church, which, with all its corruptions, can point to a long 
scroll, inscribed with heroic deeds and self-denying labors, and 
names of men of whom the world was not worthy! We say 
it is not strange, if the Romish Church can address almost 
every variety of emotion which kindles in the human breast. 
“ Rome loves the Caucirrx, but hates the Cross ; 
And thus, whatever gull’d emotion longs 
Upon her shrine of Selfishness to lay, 
Her human gospel cunningly applies; 
Cheating the Soul with skeletons of truth. 
No taste, but here a subtle pleasure finds; 
No Sentiment, but what some echo meets ; 
Nor Fancy, which no fellowship can find. 
Here painting, with its poetry of hues, 
And music, with its poetry of sound, 
And Temples, with their poetry of stone 
Augustly dim, and eloquently vast,— 
All, all compose a theologic Cuarm 
That screens the spirit from its Saviour, Gop.” 

Now, we have a conviction sufficiently firm, that the whole 
system of modern Romanism is not only essentially corrupt, 
but is oe weak. The very air and bearing of a mod- 
ern convert of the system, has in it something notoriously sus- 
picious. There is something dishonest about him. Some- 
thing which reminds us of the snake in the grass. There is 
often a reserve, a studied concealment; the utter absence 
of that noble ingenuousness which was stamped on the very 
countenance of the old English Reformers, and the early 
martyrs. We feel at once that these men will bear watching. 
Cunning, deception, treachery, and, as modern observation 
teaches us, downright falsehood, are not too bad to expect 
from one who deems it a virtue to lie to heretics. 

The system itself, too, is inherently weak. Rome has a great 
flourish of trumpets about her Unity! And yet no other 
Christian body on earth has ever been more rent and torn 
with intestine convulsions. And he who hopes to find rest 
and peace to his soul from Protestant distractions within her 
bosom, is doomed to inevitable mortification ; unless, indeed, 
he is prepared to annihilate all self-consciousness, and become 
the mere unthinking automaton of the worst of tyrants. Rome 
boasts of her infallibility!’ And yet, what a miserable bur- 
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lesque and pitiable sham, is her pretension to certainty of 
Faith; when, as even Newman himself virtually acknowledges, 
her decisions are but a repetition of self-evident and bare- 
faced contradictions. This is too apparent to need proof, and 
will not be denied. Rome boasts of her modern miracles! 
shame on her, and her winking and weeping Madonnas! and 
her rival relics of the Cross, enough to build a seventy-four 
tong her pretensions of — by her “holy coats !” 

here are scores of strolling mountebanks abroad, who do up 
such things in much better style ; and without being guilty of 
her awful and blasphemous jugglery. Such things as these are 
meant for ignorant dupes, whom, by the by, she takes good 
care not to enlighten, nor suffer to be enlightened. 

And yet, notwithstanding the obviousness of these outrages 
upon truth and right, we are equally confident that there is 
only one method of proof, by which the fallacy of the Romish 
arguments can be effectively exposed. It is raz Carnonic 
position. It is Holy Scripture, as understood, taught, and 
practiced by the Apostolic Church. If we must, for a stand- 
ard of doctrine and practice, go one step beyond the letter 
of the Inspired page, (as all Christendom admit,) there is no 
other rule practicable in itself, none which can ever become 
the basis of a restored, common Unity, none which will cut off 
Romish additions, and restore Puritan mutilations, but an 
authoritative appeal to the Faith and Practice of Apostolic 
times. Here is our strong ground, and we have no other. 
And this is a method of argument, which Bishop Hopkins has 
pursued in discussing the subject of the Confessional. 

We are aware that the term Catholic is, at the present day, 
distasteful to many Churchmen. It has, we are aware also, 
become the watchword of a certain class of pseudo-catholics, 
who mean by the term nothing more or less than a return to 
the excessive ceremonialism, and the effete superstitions, of 
the middle ages. There is, however, a great and vital truth 
embodied in that word. In the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, it is the sure basis of an effective Protestantism, and its 
protection from ultimate infidelity. It is enshrined in the 
Creeds as a part of our professed Faith; and we are very 
far from being disposed to give it up, to be worn as the hypo- 
critical badge of a mongrel Romanism. For ourselves, we 
glory in the term Catholic; and it always saddens, or vexes 
us, to hear Churchmen apply it to Romanists. It is a practic- 
able test. There are not the difficulties in its ieghectien, 
which some, even learned men, so confidently urge. On all 
poings of necessary Faith, it is a rule easily available. It is 
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only when matters of private opinion, rather than of Faith, 
are sought to be settled by it, that it proves doubtful; and 
these matters of opinion should be treated as such, rather than 
elevated to the platform of a Creed, as has been so ruinously 
done by a large portion of Protestants. It is a rule even now 
universally acted upon. It, and it alone, has settled the ques- 
tion of the Canonical Books of the Old and New Testament. 
It rules on the question of Infant Baptism. It is a strong ar- 
— for the Apostolical Succession in three Orders of the 
inistry. St. Paul recognized the authority of this argu- 
ment, when he enforced upon the Corinthian Church the ‘Or- 
dinances” which he had delivered to them, and declared, in 
rebuking certain acts of insubordination, “ We have no such 
custom, neither the Churches of God.”—1 Cor. xi, 16. 

The strong point in the work of Bishop Hopkins, under 
consideration, is, as we have said, the application of the test 
of Catholicity to the modern Romish Confessional. He 
shows, as clearly as such a fact can be shown, that the Rom- 
ish doctrine of Confession, as now held and taught, is a nov- 
elty, unscriptural and uncatholic ; and then, in examining the 
Romish plea of expediency, in a picture, briefly and delicately 
drawn, lets us into the secret of the Confessional, enough to 
expose the horrible crimes, the shameful impurities, and abom- 
inable licentiousness, of which this feature of Popery has 
ever been the prolific mother. In the “Argument of Expe- 
diency,” he quotes from the Romish Historian, Fleury, and 
from the Provincial Letters of Pascal, where are exhibited 
the interference with civil governments, the seditious and 
regicidal principles, the mental reservations, the calumnies, 
the murders, the outrage upon all decency and morality, which 
have grown up out of the Romish doctrine of Penance; a 
doctrine which we, alas! now find urged upon our branch of 
the Church of Christ, on this same plea of expediency ! 

He also examines the doctrine of Confession, as now taught 
by the English Church, and contrasts it with Rome in several 
particulars ; and also maintains, justly enough, we think, that 
our branch of the Church has acted wisely in freeing her whole 
system from every spot and stain of the plague of a forced 
private Confessional. 

Too far, alas! we have departed from the severe disci- 
pline of the Early Church. The heart, which then beat 
strongly, sending forth its healthful pulsations, has lost some- 
what of its primitive vigor. The ancient fire burns, alas! 
feebly upon our altars. But they err grievously, who think 
to kindle up that holy flame, by the worse than Promethean 
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expedient of a forced Confessional. The heart of the Church 
only needs to glow with the holy love of its Founder and 
Head, and we shall no longer have cause to mourn over our 
wasted heritages, our deserted altars, our neglected missions, 
our public worship so decently cold and so elegantly formal 
and lifeless. 

Now there are men in the Church, we make no question, 
who look with little satisfaction upon the practical workings 
of Christianity in the world at the present day. They are 
thirsting for a truer and deeper spiritual life. It is not place 
which such men want, a life of easy self-indulgence. They 
are humble, but earnest men; conscious of living in an ear- 
nest age. They look upon the Christian system as an awful, 
superhuman reality. They have faith in it, as the Wisdom of 
God and the Power of God unto Salvation; and they be- 
lieve it can and ought to be brought to bear upon the Church 
and upon the world, in all its primitive divine power and effi- 
cacy ; sanctifying men, and fitting them for the heavenly 
world, and winning trophies of the Cross for Christ. They 
are deeply convinced that there must be, within us and around 
us, something fundamentally wrong; that the growing pre- 
dominance of the World over the Church, and of Sense over 
Faith, must be met, especially at the present eventful day, 
boldly, and, if need be, with sacrifice. 

They are ready for that sacrifice. Rebuke, coldness, sus- 
picion, ridicule, will make no impression upon such men, to 
change their convictions, unless it be to drive them from the 
Church of their birth and love. Again we say, there are 
such men in the Church, and they are increasing in numbers. 
John Wesley was just such a sort of a man in his day; and there 
was vitality enough in his conception, to penetrate every nook 
and corner of our own country, to reach every habitable 
part of our globe, and to do a work for Christ, which ought 
to have been done, and might have been done, in and through 
the Church. A most mistaken policy on the part of the 
Church, lost for herself that element of power, and both the 
Church and Methodism are to this day the sufferers by it. 

And so at the present day, there is heard, amidst dis- 
cordant notes, the clear-ringing silver tones of a voice which 
comes forth from the heart of the Church, and which no 
mutterings of ease and self-indulgence can silence. Amidst 
the spiritual darkness which a wide-spread infidelity is throw- 
ing over the earth, here and there a star of the first magni- 
tude is bursting into view. Amidst the barrenness and 
death which follow in the track of a treacherous indifferent- 
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ism, here and there fountains are silently breaking out in the 
desert, for which we ought to thank God and take courage. 
We mean, that notwithstanding the materialism, the false phi- 
losophy, the neological presumption, the excessive worldli- 
ness, which are growingly prevalent, in the Church as well as 
out of it, there is also an element of moral power manifesting 
itself in the Church, an energy of Christian principle, begin- 
ning to be apparent, which is the sure earnest of brighter and 
better days. And, as is always true, when great truths are 
struggling for the mastery, so this has its spurious imitations, 
its will-with-a-wisps,—creatures of the fog, and expiring with 
the fog. But these are not to be confounded with those 
thoughtful, serious men, who are coming forth from their si- 
lent chambers, and from communion with God, clad in His 
panoply, strong in His strength, to do a work in their day and 
generation. Now these are the men who need caution; not 
drones and sluggards who have an eye only for the loaves 
and fishes ; but men whose very earnestness may tempt them 
to overlook the principle which Bishop Hopkins so forcibly 
illustrates ; that the Church of modern days is not to be re- 
vived by adding to it the cast off trumpery of Romanism ; 
but by following out, resolutely, the principle recognized in 
the English Reformation, by throwing ourselves, in earnest- 
ness, upon the Apostolic Paith, in its simplicity, and then 
wait for the blessing of Him whose servants we are, and 
with whom we may then safely leave His own cause. Let us 
but do the work which He has marked out, and in His own 
— and He will take care of His own honor. 

ith these preliminary remarks, we proceed to what is 
our main design in this paper, to give certain extracts from 
Bishop Hopkins’ treatise, with enough of comment to render 
them intelligible. The Bishop thus states the plan of his 
work : ' 


“ First, I shall state at large the Roman system, in the words of the Catechism 
of Trent. Next, I shall set forth the doctrine of the Church of England and our 
own, and point out, under fifteen different particulars, the contrast between them. 
Thirdly, I shall examine the testimony of Scripture, carefully marking the false 
translations of the Doway version of the Bible, which is the English standard of 
the Roman clergy. Fourthly, I shall exhibit in their own language the declara- 
tions of all the more important fathers. Fifthly, I shall consider the Acts of the 
Councils, from the first Council of Carthage, to the Council of Trent, and the 
Council of Milan; in connection with which I shall discuss the forms of Con- 
fession in use, from the sixth to the thirteenth centuries, and the change in the 
words of absolution, from the ancient mode of prayer to the novel form of, ‘I ab- 
solve thee. Sixthly, I shall quote largely from the admissions of the most can- 
did of the Roman ecclesiastical historians. And, seventhly, I shall notice the 
practical proof of experience, to show the total inefficacy of the Roman disci- 
pline, and the utter absurdity of placing it in competition with the unerring teach- 
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ing of the Bible, as a guard of Christian morals, or an incentive to Christian 
piety.” 

“Tt may be necessary to add, that I have endeavored throughout to base my 
argument—so far as my subject allowed—on the evidence acknowledged by 
the Romanists themselves, in order that their own witnesses might be compelled 
to prove their innovations. For this reason I have generally quoted the Scrip- 
tures from their own Doway Bible. I have cited the Latin fathers from their own 
editions, and the Greek fathers and Councils from their own Latin versions ; and 
at the end of the volume I have appended all my authorities in full, each extract 
being marked with its own number ; so that every scholar who may choose to un- 
dertake the task, can test for himself the fidelity of my translation.”~ Pp. 11-13.) 


To show what the doctrine of the modern Romish Church 
is, on “the Sacrament of Penance,’ Bishop Hopkins quotes 
at large from the Catechism of the Council of Trent, which 
was published by direction of that Council, and is a work of 
undoubted Romish authority. He then states (Chap. III) the 
view of the Church of England on the subject under consid- 
eration, as taught in her Homilies, Liturgy, Articles, and 
Canons, and contrasts the doctrine of the two Churches as 
follows : 


“The differences which distinguish the doctrine of the Churches are so numer- 
ous and important, that it is totally impossible for any candid reasoner to con- 
found them with each other. For, 

“1. The Church of Rome places penance, including auricular confession to the 
priest, and private sacerdotal absolution, on the list of the sacraments necessary 
to salvation. 

“9, She exacts auricular confession and priestly absolution, as an indispensable 
preliminary to the reception of the Eucharist. 

“3. She excommunicates those who neglect to comply with these require- 
ments at least once in every year, immediately before the festival of Easter. 

“4, She imposes penance, by way of satisfaction to the justice of God, at the 
dictation of the priest, in this secret tribunal. 

“5, She requires secresy, not only from the priest, but also from the penitent, 
so that if the priest should err, the penitent has no remedy. 

“6. She demands a full confession to the priest, of al/ mortal sins, without ex- 
ception, without which the penitent not only receives no absolution, but even in- 
creases his guilt. 

“7, She insists upon a disclosure of all mortal sins of the thoughts, although 
they may never have been formed into word or action. 

“8. She commands her priests to question the penitent on matters which he 
has not mentioned, but prefers to conceal. 

“9, She directs her priests to make their inquisition particularly into subjects 
connected with what she calls the ninth and tenth commandments, (dividing the 
tenth commandment into two,) that is to say, into the special department of car- 
nal desires and thoughts of lasciviousness. 

“10. She begins her work of the confessional with young children, before they 
are admitted to the communion. 

“11. She teaches that sins are forgiven by the priestly act of absolution, with- 
out true contrition, requiring what the Council of Trent calls attrition only. 

“12. She requires the penitent, in the act of confession, to ‘cast himself 
down at the feet of the priest, as the very representative of the Redeemer. 

“13. She maintains that the voice of the priest is to be heard as that of Christ 
himself, who said to the lame man, ‘Son, be of good cheer, thy sins be forgiven 
thee.’ 

“14, She requires that the work of satisfaction which the penitent is to perform 
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at the dictation of the priest, should be ‘ painful and laborious; and in the list of 
those works of penance she expressly places ‘ prayer and alms-deeds.’ 

“15. She teaches not only that the sinner may satisfy divine justice for his own 
sins, but that satisfaction may be performed by one for another. 

“ Now here I have specified fifteen points of strong distinction, and even con- 
trast, between the Church of Rome and the Church of England, to show how lit- 
tle can be justly inferred from the single fact that the use of private confession 
and absolution, under certain peculiar circumstances, is allowed, though not en- 
joined, by the latter. And, in order to illustrate the difference more clearly, I 
shall next briefly exhibit the doctrine of our mother Church on each of these par- 
ticulars. 

“1, The Church of England, instead of reckoning penance among the sacra- 
ments, expressly denies the Roman doctrine, in her 25th Article, as well as in her 
Catechism. 

“2. Instead of requiring auricular confession and private absolution, as a ne- 
cessary prerequisite to the Eucharist, she only - Rena confession to God, and a 
prayer for absolution from Him who is the searcher of hearts, and can alone know 
the sincerity of each worshiper’s repentance. 

“3. Instead of excommunicating those who do not submit to auricular con- 
fession at least once a year, she leaves it entirely free to each man’s discretion. 

“4, Instead of requiring her priests to impose works of penance by way of 
satisfaction, she does not authorize them to impose such works at all. 

“6. Instead of demanding secresy from the penitent, with regard to the transac- 
tions of the confessional, by which contrivance the Church of Rome ewe | 
prevents the ibility of correcting the errors and mistakes of her priesthood, 
the Church of England lays her injunction of secresy only on the priest, and even 
this with an important exception.”—(Pp. 43-45.) Vide also pp. 46-8. 

Having thus stated clearly the points of doctrinal disagree- 
meni between the Romish and English Churches, he enters 
upon his argument to show what are the novelties and cor- 
ruptions introduced by Rome. He first examines the Holy 
Scriptures, in the versions of Arias Montanus, the Latin 
Vulgate, and the English Doway Bible ; and, comparing them 
with the original Hebrew and Greek, draws the unavoidable 
conclusion, that “the Romanists have shamefully wrested the 
Word of God, in order to gain the semblance of its authority 
in favor of their doctrine.” This is a serious charge, and 
involves great guilt on the part of the Romish Church, but it 
is one which no tg pe Romanist dare deny. They have 
falsified Gop’s Holy Word, to sanction their own wicked cor- 
ruptions, and must be held responsible for it. 

The Bishop next proceeds to test the Romish doctrines of 
Confession, Absolution, and Satisfaction, by the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and carefully examines every proof text urged by the 
Romanists. It is amazing that they should attempt to sub- 
stantiate one of their worst dogmas, “that one may satisfy 
for another,” by an appeal to the inspired page. 

Leaving the Holy Scriptures, the Bishop proceeds to the 
“ Evidence of the Fathers,” (Chap. VI—XI,) from whom he 
summons eighteen witnesses; on whose testimony, notwith- 
standing the severe discipline of the early Church, we find,down 
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to the beginning of the fifth century, absolutely nothing favora- 
ble to the Romish doctrine in its peculiar and distinctive form. 
There is nothing of the sacrament of penance; nothing of con- 
fession of sins to the priest, other than the public cotiealon of 
gross sins to God, in the presence of all the brethren ; nothing 
of Judicial absolution ; nothing of a repetition of penitence ; 
nothing of a secret inquisition into the heart of the penitent, 
the confessor sitting in the place of God. Even down to the 
times of Augustine, more than a hundred years after the flames 
of civil persecution had been extinguished, we find no authority 
whatever for anything like the Romish Confessional, in its 
distinctive character. Innovations, more or less serious, had 
— crept in. It was not until the time of Leo the 

reat, the middle of the fifth century, that, to avoid public 
scandal, a secret confession was recommended. Still there 
was no law, obliging ail to confess, before they could receive 
the Communion; there was no absolution, distinct from the 
administration of the Communion office; no absolution first, 
and penitence afterward ; no priestly inquisition into the 
thoughts ; no absolution in the words, “I absolve thee ;” but 
only in the language of prayer, “ May the Omnipotent God 
have mercy on thee,” &c. From the language of the Fathers, 
and the “ Forms of Confession,” in the sixth century, and af- 
terwards, it is evident, as Bishop Hopkins states— 


“1st. Private confession was still voluntary, instead of being required as a 
regular prerequisite for the administration of the Eucharist. 2d. It was not un- 
der the seal of secresy. 3d. It did not specify any particular sins. 4th. It was 
not addressed to any being but the Triune God, although it was delivered before 
the altar, the relics, the saints and the priest. 5th. Absolution was sought direct- 
ly from the Almighty. 6th. The priest was not asked to absolve, but to be a 
witness to the penitent’s confession at the day of judgment, and to afford him the 
benefit of his prayers. ‘th. The act of the priest, accordingly, was confined to 
the language of solemn prayer, without the imposition of hands, but the prayer 
was expressed in the optative form: ‘ May the Omnipotent God have mercy upon 
thee, and give thee remission of all thy sins,’ &c.”—-(Pp. 155-6.) 


The history of the Councils of the Church, in their bearing 
upon the system of penitential discipline, forms a most im- 
portant part of this discussion. Nothing can be plainer, than 
the progress of opinion from the Council of Elvira, in Spain, 
A. D. 313, down to the fourth Council in Lateran, A. D. 
1215, when, “for the first time in the history of the Church, 
private auricular confession to the priest of the parish was 
rendered obligatory on every person, without exception, at 
least once a year.” Then it was, that the form of absolution 
was changed ; and the priest challenged to himself the judi- 
cial power of God, “J absolve thee,” and then, too, we find 
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Thomas Aquinas justifying this form, on the ground of the 
sacramental character of penitence. 

What the character of the priesthood at that period was, 
for morality, is evident, from the very language of the Coun- 
cils, as well as the pages of history; and the following ex- 
_— from our author is commended to the attention of the 
reader : 


“ The subject of clerical incontinence, since the unhappy introduction of priest] 
pen in the fourth century, forms the burden of complaint and difficulty in a 
most all the Councils. These canons, however, speaking of the custom of keep- 
ing concubines publicly, and leaving the property of the priest, acquired in the 
service of his office, by his last will and testament, to these concubines and their 
illegitimate children, plainly prove the utter disregard with which the ecclesiasti- 
cal laws had hitherto been treated in relation to this matter. The looseness of 
their morals, indeed, appears in so many of the Councils, that a volume of cita- 
tions might be compiled on this point alone. All historians agree that the charac- 
ter of the monks and of the clergy, with few exceptions, could hardly be worse 
than it was, in general estimation. And yet it was in an age like this, that a new 
prerogative was added to the already vast influence of the clergy, by making 
each individual pastor, in the tribunal of penitence, the absolute inquisitor, judge, 
and dictator of every soul, male and female, belonging to his flock. It was in an 
age like this, that the decision of a single priest was pronounced final in the for- 
giveness of sins, and his solitary voice, uttered in secret, was to be received as 
the voice of Christ himself, dispensing the prerogatives of the Most High, boldly 
undertaking to absolve the transgressor, and dictating, as if he were endowed 
with superhuman penetration, such works of satisfaction as should compensate 
the justice of God, and heal the wounds inflicted by iniquity. And thus a power 
too great for the faculties of angels was committed to men, an awful proportion 
of whom were a reproach to the priestly profession !"—(Pp. 191-2.) 


So far is decency outraged by the language of the Consti- 
tutions and rules for the government of the Confessional, that 
we leave the loathsome record in its original. And yet, such 
gross licentiousness is the natural, we believe inevitable, re- 
sult of a system, which some are now urging upon the Church, 
from prudential considerations!! Bishop Hopkins thus states 
the case : 


“ Who has not read of the awful immorality, the licentiousness and degrada- 
tion of the Roman priesthood themselves, during the ages of darkness which 
preceded the Reformation! Who is so ignorant as not to know that many of 
their popes, their bishops, and even their religious orders, were a reproach, not 
only to the Church of Christ, but even to humanity! Their own Councils and 
historians bear witness to the fact; and notwithstanding the ingenious efforts of 
their modern writers to beguile the public mind upon the subject—assisted, I 
am sorry to say, by some nominal Protestants, who have sacrificed the evidence 
of truth in the service of a spurious liberality—yet the record is engraved upon 
the history of Europe in characters of crime and blood which are perfectly in- 
delible. 

“ And how does the argument of expediency appear, in the aspect of the na- 
tions, since the Reformation of the sixteenth century! Where has the boasted 
moral superiority of the Confessional been found, in countries which continued 
subject to the papal scepter! What portions of the globe were so noted for rob- 
beries and assassinations, as*the very territories of the popedom! Where were 


chastity and conjugal fidelity so lightly regarded? Where was, notoriously, so 
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little restraint upon the worst passions of our nature, lust, malice, and revenge ¢ 
Where was the administration of justice so uncertain, bribery so shameless, per- 
sonal liberty so insecure, faction so fierce, cupidity so unscrupulous, despotism so 
cruel ?”—(P. 214.) 


We have not room to follow the Bishop in his examination 
of the attack of the Jansenists upon the Jesuits, in the 17th 
century. It was a fierce and bitter quarrel ; and the Jesuits 
have not, to this day, recovered from the shock of the expo- 
sure of their policy and principles. They stand before the 
world with the mark of Cain upon them; branded as public 
enemies and traitors; and the Confessional was just the tool 
with which to carry out their accursed designs. Nor, in the 
language of Bishop Hopkins, “is it possible for human inge- 
nuity to imagine why the Confessional should now be admin- 
istered on better or purer principles.” 

In the nineteenth chapter, the author comes to examine the 
doctrine of the Church on Confession, in England, and in the 
United States. We make no question, that he gives the true 
reason why the modern form of absolution was retained by 
the English Reformers ; and also private Confession and Ab- 
solution in certain cases. It was doubtless from a desire, as 
far as possible, to conciliate a large proportion of the nation, 
not yet fully established in the principles of the Reformation ; 
and, as our author conjectures, “it was to agree, as far as 
possible, with the system of the German Reformers, Luther 
and Melancthon ; for they had retained a far closer resem- 
blance to the Roman discipline in this matter. They called 
absolution a sacrament, and required auricular confession 
and priestly absolution of every one, as a regular prepara- 
tive for the Eucharist.” These points are apparent from the 
catechism of Melancthon and the Augsburg Confession. The 
fathers of the American Church, after the Revolutionary war 
was ended, improved the opportunity to cast aside this last relic 
of popery, and restore this part of our discipline to the sim- 
plicity of primitive and apostolic times. And we agree en- 
tirely and heartily with the Bishop, that it is a most extrava- 
gant supposition, that these disciplinary features of the Eng- 
lish Church are now virtually ours ; since our Church has for- 
mally renounced them, and, moreover, requires (of every can- 
didate for Orders) a solemn subscription, promising to con- 
form to the doctrine, worship, and discipline of Christ, “as 
this Church hath received the same.” A contrary rule of in- 
terpretation would land us—the Lord only knows where. 

Ve agree, also, with the Bishop, in the remarks with which 
he concludes his interesting volume, and wish they might be 
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echoed through the length and breadth of the Church. If 
there be one lesson which more than another comes to us 
from the early Church, with a trumpet tone, it is, the danger 
of innovation. We reverence the opinions of the early 
hurch, as far as we can obtain them ; because we know that 
the Fathers stood nearer to Christ than ourselves. We re- 
ceive their authoritative testimony to the Faith of Christ; 
the Church being thus to us “the pillar and ground of the 
truth.” But at the same time we may not forget the deadly 
heresies which even then became rife, nor the evil practices 
in the Church, against which the Apostle lifted the voice of 
warning; and that these corruptions, both of doctrine and 
practice, resulted, in no small degree, from attempting to im- 
ie upon a divine original. In the language of Bishop 
opkins— 

“No discouragement, no dejection, no difficulty, should induce us to tamper 
with the system of the Church. That is of Divine appointment, and must be 
kept sacred from the hand of innovation. True, the spirit of innovation is the 
spirit of the age; and we may be well content to let it have its full range in the 
arts, the sciences, the commerce, the governments, and whatever else belongs to 
the uses, the tastes, or the ambition of mortality. But we may not suffer it to 
touch the Ark of our Redemption. Innovation has been the plague of the Churchof 
Rome. Innovation has been the fruitful parent of heresy and schism. Let us be de- 
voutly thankful tothat Almighty Saviour, whose gracious Providence has restored 
to us, whole and undefiled, our apostolic heritage. And let us hold it as a solemn 
truth, whatever may be our personal deficiencies, that there is not at this day, in 
the wide world, a Church which so fully deserves the fervent affection of her 
priests, and the zealous confidence of her people.”—(P. 271-2.) 
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IRVING’S MAHOMET. 


Art. V.—Mahomet and His Successors. By Wasunineton 
Irvine. In two vols. New York: Geo. P. Putnam, 1850. 


Tue difficulties of historic investigation are not always duly 
appreciated, nor are the qualities of mind and spirit necessary to 
a fair and truthful delineation of the story of the past, always 
posssesed by those who undertake so weighty a task. Most 
men have neither the time nor the patience to examine a sub- 
ject under the various lights in which it presents itself to dif- 
ferently constituted minds; and the result is, undoubtedly, 
that there is, too often, a one-sidedness in the views of both 
writers and readers of history. The assertion is made delib- 
erately, not with the intention of claiming a superiority over 
others in these respects, a superiority which we do not for a 
moment pretend to possess; but rather that we may make it 
an occasion of urging—iterum iterumque—upon all lovers 
of the truth, the necessity and importance of loving it in its 
integrity and completeness, and of being willing to follow it 
wherever it leads, and however contrary it may be to the 

reconceived, or the prevailing notions of men in general. 
t has been our lot, in past years, to be compelled to investigate 
certain portions of history, with considerable minuteness ; 
and we have felt the difficulties to which allusion has been 
made, with a keenness in exact proportion to our earnest desire 
to attain the truth with precision and fulness. There would 
have been no difficulty of consequence, had we been content to 
follow some one master to the virtual exclusion of all other 
guides ; or had we chosen to invert the proper order of things, by 
first fixing upon what we conceive that the truths of history 
are or ought to be, and then arranging the evidence of the wit- 
nesses to support a foregone conclusion.* But such a course, 





* Bishop Thirlwall remarks with great severity upon Mitford’s History of 
Greece, as “a work which, though cast in a historical form, was intended to convey, 
not historical information, but, first of all, opinions, and then such facts as could be 
made to square with them.” (“ Hist. of Greece,” Vol. I, p. 275, note.) This cen- 
sure, though apparently harsh, is still merited in substance ; and yet, so eminent 
a man as Chancellor Kent can say of Mitford’s History, “this great work is dis- 
tinguished for its accuracy, freedom, and trustworthiness. He does not scruple 
to tell the truth, and the whole truth, and to paint the stormy democracies of 
Greece, in all their grandeur, and in all their wretchedness.” (“ Course of Read- 
ing,” p. 10.) To the curious reader we commend the exposé of Mitford’s blun- 
ders and ignorant pretensions furnished by the Bishop of St. David's, in his noble 
contribution to the history of a people who have done more for ind than 
any other one which ever existed. 
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however frequently it may have been adopted in times past, 
not to speak of the present, is entirely at variance with that 
spirit of candor and honesty, which we believe to be abso- 
lutely necessary in historic research, where truth is the sole 
end and aim. The consequence was, that we were left, as 
every truth-seeking man is, on such occasions, to meet the 
difficulties in our way as best we could, and to endeavor, 
out of the ofttimes chaotic mass of materials, to bring forth 
a clear, consistent, harmonious and beautiful whole. We were 
forced to examine the important documents on which a judg- 
ment was to be based, documents of nearly or quite equal 
authority, and yet not unfrequently speaking the very reverse 
of one another ; we were compelled to wade through dull, heavy, 
rambling statements, to weigh the character and position of 
the witnesses, as well as their testimony; to reconcile, if so 
be that were in our power, the discrepancies between con- 
temporaneous writers ; to form a standard of judgment based 
upon the immutable principles of truth, as applied to the time 
and the circumstances of the particular period which we 
were investigating ; and especially to avoid the almost irre- 
sistible tendency to systematize the history of the past, in ac- 
cordance with the sentiments and habits of the present. 

A single example will enable our readers to appreciate 
somewhat at least, difficulties of the kind we are speaking 
of. Take the stirring period of English history, when the 
ill-fated Stuarts were struggling to crush that spirit of resist- 
ance to royal prerogative, and that unyielding determination 
of the patriots and people of England never to submit to un- 
licensed and irresponsible kingly power, which was so strong 
and prevailing, as to cause the blood of one of them to flow 
on the scaffold, and to drive his son and posterity into exile. 
What should we think of a writer who confined himself to 
one class of documents, and examined the witnesses on one 
side only? what should we say of him who pre-judges 
the question, and sets before us Charles I as a faultless 
King and martyr, or, on the other hand, denounces him as an 
unmitigated tyrant, hypocrite, and deceiver? what would 
be our views of James Il and his family, under the teach- 
ings of one who held, in its fullest extent, the jus-divinum 
of kings, and scouted utterly all right and power in the 
nation, to take part in the regulation of its political concerns, 
under circumstances such as then existed ? what would be 
our conceptions of the truth, were we to be guided by him 
who descends into the arena of party politics, or, what is 
worse, strives, under cover of historic narrative, to bolster up 
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some sect, to defend some schism or heresy, or to befoul the 
Church of England, as having no innate, inherent life and 
power, apart from its connection with, and subjection to, the 
State? Truly, it is not too much to assert, what, alas! sad 
experience often demonstrates, that men, forgetting that truth 
is not to be found without diligent search, have not the pa- 
tience or the courage to look for her till they have found and 
made her their own: they swear to the words of some one 
master; the stately, learned, infidel Gibbon; the smart, witty 
Voltaire ; the prejudiced, Church-hating Neal ; the brilliant par- 
tisan Macaulay, or some one else ; they become more bigot- 
ed, more one-sided, more wretchedly prejudiced than their 
teachers ; and so far from knowing or appreciating the facts 
and the lessons of history, as they ought to be known and 
appreciated by the creatures of God, who is the Supreme 
Ruler in the affairs of men, they are filled with false and in- 
complete views of truth, as a whole, and are worse off than 
a child in his simplicity and unlettered ignorance. Truly, we 
may well believe that it is no light matter to undertake to 
write the history of past times and events; and, rightly con- 
sidering and weighing the difficulties which environ the 
whole subject, we may well find occasion for enlarging our 
charity, while we abate not one particle of our determina- 
tion to know and believe the truth alone. 

It is not without a specific object that we have ventured 
to indulge in these preliminary remarks ; and we hope that 
before closing the present article, their pertinency and their 
connection with both Mr. Irving’s volumes, and the life and 
career of Mohammed, will become evident. We are thoroughly 
persuaded of the difficulty of the undertaking which has led 
to the interesting narrative of our distinguished countryman ; 
we are fully alive to the fact, that few periods and few char- 
acters in history, are more perplexing than those which are 
here treated of; and we are convinced of the necessity of 
more than ordinary qualifications to do the subject justice. 
At the same time, we see clearly that there is very much to 
attract such a mind as that of Mr. Irving, in the poetic capabili- 
ties of Oriental life and manners, in the blending of truth 
and fiction, fact and fable, marvelous wonders and sober re- 
alities, which are all found to exist in the story of Mohammed’s 
life and career. In many respects, it is a pleasure to acknowl- 
edge that we have reason to congratulate our readers because 
so admirable a writer has taken up this subject, and presented 
us with so charmingly written a biography of the false proph- 
et and his successors; in others, we are sorry to say that we 
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have occasion to regret, that this very important period of 
history has not occupied the attention of some one compe- 
tent in all particulars to deal with it as it deserves ; some one 
whose profound Oriental learning, not less than his accurate 
acquaintance with the practical working of Mohammed’s sys- 
tem, would enable him to approach the subject with fitting 
preparation, and discuss it in a manner and with a fulness 
which should leave nothing further to desire. We are confident 
that we know one or two scholars in England, who, if they could 
be prevailed upon to devote themselves to this matter, would 
render invaluable service to the cause of truth, by a full, 
clear, and thorough examination, and setting forth of Moham- 
med’s life, career, and religious system. But this is rather a 
digression, and beside our present purpose. 

We are disposed to look at the Arab sensualist and impos- 
tor’s life and doings, in somewhat a different light from that 
in which he is presented before us by Mr. Irving; we are 
persuaded that it is, on the whole, a more truthful light, and 
better suited to a clear understanding of the momentous 
questions involved in the false prophet’s impudent pretensions 
and blasphemous lies, which have been, and still are, trusted in 
by millions of the human race. We cannot speak of him 
in any other terms than those which truth demands ; we dare 
not call him “the prophet,” as is commonly done, for that 
word in a Christian’s estimation, is sacred, and applicable only 
to those whom God has sent to proclaim His will. We are 
sure that he was a bad man, a sensualist, a bold-faced pro- 
claimer of falsehoods; and his successes, his wars and con- 
quests, his alternative, the sword or the Koran, his vile and 
contemptible fictions in regard to the future world, stamp him 
as a man of consummate craft and profound ability, and as a 
hero, little, if any, inferior to those proud names which fill so 
large a space on the page of history. With us, he has none 
of the qualities which commend him to love or respect ; we 
cannot praise his endurance in adversity and times of perse- 
cution and danger, for it was not endurance for principles’ 
sake ; it was not endurance for truth or right, such as he, in his 
ignorance, might have esteemed it, but only the patient wait- 
ing for the hour when revenge might be within his reach. 
He was not honest and truth-seeking for truth’s sake ; and 
where these qualities are wanting, of what use are talent, and 
influence, and power, to sway the minds of men? We look 
upon him therefore in a light which lays bare his corrupt sys- 
tem; we bring every thing to the test of truth and purity, 
as the Gospel of our blessed Saviour makes them known to 
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us ; and we try Mohammed by the standard which he himself 
has furnished, when he claimed to be a messenger sent by 
God Himself. At the same time, we are not unmindful of what 
is praiseworthy in his life and career. He, as well as every 
man, can demand justice, if not indulgence, at our hands ; 
he, equally with others who have done great things, deserves 
to be candidly and fairly dealt with ; and it is little to the credit 
of Christian writers, if they cannot afford to examine Moham- 
medanism apart from prejudice or undue partiality. With 
such disposition, and entertaining such convictions of what 
the integrity of history demands at our hands, we hope to 
carry out, in the present instance, the principles of historic 
investigation, to which allusion has been made above, and 
which it is our wish and our determination always to main- 
tain; and, without stopping to enter into a detailed crit- 
icism upon Mr. Irving's interesting volumes, we shall em- 
brace the present opportunity of laying before the reader, the 
result of some considerable study and examination of Mo- 
hammed’s life and religious teaching. 

I. What are the racrs of the case? This is a question 
which involves several important particulars, and requires us 
to go somewhat into details. It imposes the necessity of as- 
certaining what was the condition of the world at the period 
of which we are treating, in its various aspects, political, so- 
cial, and religious ; it imposes upon us the duty of a careful 
examination into the personal history and career of Moham- 
med ; and it binds upon us to set forth succinctly, and yet as 
fully as need be required, the doctrines of the Koran, as they 
are read in that book, and as they are firmly held by all sin- 
cere believers in the pretended messenger from on high. 

Let us look, then, at what the world was in the latter half 
of the sixth, and the early part of the seventh centuries ; let 
us cast a glance at the East and the West at the time when 
Mohammed arose, and let us gaze awhile at the wondrous 
scene. Alas, how sad the picture! how deplorable the pros- 
pect in respect to civil, social, and religious things! The 
West triumphed over by the victorious barbarian of the north, 
who exulted in the possession of the fertile plains of southern 
Europe: the Eastern half of the mighty Roman empire exist- 
ing indeed, but not only deprived of its pristine glory and 
strength, but fast hastening to its dissolution. The aged Jus- 
tinian, during whose long reign the sun of Rome’s grandeur 
shone with something of its original splendor, had just passed 
away; and his great general, Belisarius, whose successes in 


Africa, Italy, Sicily, and the East, had upheld the sinking 
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power of the empire, had died in poverty and disgrace; and 
now tyranny, venality, corruption, licentiousness, and crime 
had full sway. Farther east, the noble but despotic Persian, 
Khosru, was ruling his vast possessions with vigorous hand, 
and extending his conquests far and wide, a dangerous rival 
of him who swayed the destinies of the empire so long at 
Constantinople. Fourteen years after Justinian’s death, he 
too died ; and when Mohammed was about twenty years old, 
Khosru II, the grandson of the former one of the same name, 
ascended the throne of Persia. His wars and conquests for 
more than thirty years, and his magnificence and pride, stand 
out in bold relief in the picture of that eventful age. How 
shall we speak of the social condition of the world in that 
period of lustful, unsparing despotism, and debased corrup- 
tion! How can we describe, in adequate terms, the vice and 
luxury, the crime and outrage, which prevailed in the court 
and camp, and in the city where a Phocas reigned? How 
can we tell of courtesans and murderers wielding the sceptre 
of empire ? of baseness and treachery, the only open roads to 
eminence and power ? of brawlings and fightings and assassin- 
ations in the streets of the capital? of disgusting adulation 
and the vilest tergiversation ? of oppressive imposts and taxes, 
and the grinding to the very dust of the poorer and weaker 
classes ? of the depressed and wretched condition of literature 
in all its branches? and of the inexpressible sufferings of such 
as desired to live godly and Christian lives, in the midst of a 
corrupt and perverse generation? The soul sickens at the 
thought, the eye revolts from the sight, of such things as 
these ; and the pen is unable to delineate that which even the 
imagination cannot picture forth in all its enormity and depth 
of wickedness. The cup of the Christian world’s iniquity 
was nearly full, and the dark night of ages was fast drawing 
on. If it be hard to tell of these things—if it be difficult, 
nay, well nigh impossible to describe, with truth and fidelity, 
the civil and religious condition of the civilized world at that 
date, ah! how much more painful is it to see and know that 
the Church was rent by factions and divisions—was spending 
her strength in contending fiercely about metaphysical subtle- 
ties, and was gradually, but surely, yielding to the practical cor- 
ruptions of the day. We dare not attempt, at this time, to 
do more than allude to the heresies and schisms which afilicted 
the Body of Christ, and brought down upon it the retributive 
justice of the great Head of the Church. We dare now only 


speak in general terms of the fearful corruptions of doctrine, 
and consequently of practice ; of the ignorance, cupidity, and 
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worldly lusts of the vast majority of those called Christians ; 
of the increase of monasticism, devotion to relics, belief in 
spurious miracles, and addition of many but unedifying cere- 
monies; of the growth of the papal power in the West, the 
dissensions of the Bishops and Clergy, the many and important 
civil privileges received by them from the Emperor Justin- 
ian, the tendency to superstitious regard for penances, pilgrim- 
ages, and the opus operatum of the Sacraments ; and such like. 
It were impossible to enter into particulars, within the space 
allotted us; we must therefore be content with calling at- 
tention to these points, and with begging the reader to recollect 
that the older heresies were still strong, the more recent were 
flourishing and increasing, and new ones were springing up at 
frequent intervals. Notwithstanding the clear and undoubted 
testimony of the first four General Councils as to the faith 
once delivered to the saints and always held by the Church, 
the Arian, Semi-Arian, Nestorian, and Eutychian heresies still 
existed and still troubled the peace of the Church, and hinder- 
ed the progress of the cause of truth. The Pelagians and 
Semi-Pelagians were, to some extent, in Gaul and Africa ; the 
Arians, about this period, were triumphant in the West, among 
the Vandals, the Goths in Italy, the Suevi, the Burgundians 
and others, though their prosperity faded away under the suc- 
cess of Justinian’s arms; the Nestorians were numerous and 
generally well treated in Persia ; the Eutychians or Monophy- 
sites, owing to various causes which need not be dwelt upon, 
were very successful in nearly every part of the Eastern 
Church, and toward the close of the sixth century were in 
their most flourishing condition ; and, in general, these and 
the various ramifications of these heresies and divisions, like 
leprous spots, tainted and defiled the pure and holy robe of 
divine truth, and gave great occasion to the enemies of God 
to blaspheme. 

It was at such a time as this, and when the world was in so 
sad a condition, that Mohammed appeared. Not from Greece 
did he spring ; nor from Italy, nor yet from Egypt or Persia ; 
none of the proud regions of the civilized and luxurious world 
gave him origin ; but out of an obscure corner of Asia, from 
a people or tribe, semi-barbarous and insignificant, arose that 
one who was to be the scourge of the nations and the Church 
for their sins of unfaithfulness, their abominable dissensions 
and their grievous wickedness against Almighty God. Arabia 
was the land, remote, not easy of access, nor offering much 
inducement to the ambition of a conqueror, and in fact under 
no domination except a merely nominal one ;—Arabia, that 
part of it bordering on the Red Sea, and inhabited by the rov- 
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ing descendants of Ishmael, who were heathens and idolaters 
in substance, though partially under the influence of Christi- 
anity, as taught by the Monophysites, was the native land of 
Mohammed. His, too, were a people unlettered, but full of 
imagination and fire ; living in patriarchal style, as nomads, 
on the produce of their flocks and herds, or the plunder of 
their enemies; or inhabiting towns and villages, and devoted 
to trade and merchandise ; a people of many free and gener- 
ous impulses, but revengeful and treacherous ; little given to 
reflection, or examination of truth, and consequently bigoted, 
fanatical, and fierce, in maintaining their dogmas, whatever 
they might chance to be; and, while having a fondness, 
amounting almost to passion, for poetry, and easily aroused 
or excited by eloquence, still without discriminating power to 
judge of the character or object of one or the other.* The 
time, the country, the people, the circumstances, were such 
as these ; and all, by Providential permission, combined to fa- 
vor the designs of such an one as the man of Mecca. It will 
be worth the reader’s while to take note of the most promi- 
nent events in his history and career. 

Mohammed was born at Mecca, a very ancient city of Ara- 
bia, in the year of our Lord 571, most probably.t His fa- 
ther’s name was Abdallah, of the tribe of Koreish, who was 
looked upon as one of the most noble among the Arabs, and 
was entrusted with the charge of the Kaaba, or sacred tem- 
ple, and the chief authority in Mecca. His great-grandfather 
was Hashem, from whom, even at the present day, the chief 
magistrate, both at Mecca and Medina, is invariably styled 
“the Prince of the Hashemites.” His father, according to 
the traditions of those days, was the most illustrious of all his 





* Ockley, in his admirable “ History of the Saracens,” relates many curious 
and interesting stories, which, as he says, are “highly characteristic of the hu- 
mor and genius of that tragi-comical people ;’ and further, that ‘“ whosoever con- 
siders the briskness and activity of the Arabians, (the effect of the warmth of 
their climate, temperance, and constant exercise,) joined to their enthusiasm, will 
find an easy solution of those extravagant actions that seem to distinguish them 
from the rest of mankind.” 

¢ The date of this event is not yet fixed with precision. Mr. Irving follows 
Gibbon, and adopts the year 569, without noticing the doubt that hangs over the 
matter. The Benedictines (Art de Verifier Jes Dates) fix upon Nov. 10th, 570; 
Ockley, who is followed by Dr. Weil, of Heidelberg, makes the date 571, which 
is most probably correct. The difficulty of ascertaining the point with exactness, 
arises out of the fact that the Arabs reckoned by lunar months, instead of the 
mode usually adopted in the West. As it is certain that Mohammed died in A. D. 
632, and, as he was reputed to be 63 years old at the time, this, if the years were 
equivalent to full years, would make the date of his birth 569; but the use of 
the lunar computation reduces the impostor’s age to nearly 61 years ; from which 
it is inferred that he was born A. D. 571. The note of Milman, in Gibbon’s De- 
cline and Fall, (Vol. I, p. 519,) is worth consulting. 
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compeers in beauty and grace, which were qualities possessed, 
in an eminent degree, by his son. The marvelous legends 
connected with the birth and early years of Mchaatened, are 
very pleasingly narrated by Mr. Irving; to those, however, 
curious in such things, we commend the “ Hyat-U]-Kuloob,” 
or Sheeab traditions of the impostor’s life and religion, recently 
translated from the Persian, by Mr. Merrick. The simple 
and unvarnished truth, so far as can be ascertained, appears 
to be, that his father died while Mohammed was an infant ; 
his mother, Amina, was left in very straitened circumstances, 
having only five camels, and one female slave ; and for both 
his sustenance, and such training as he received, he was in- 
debted to his grandfather and his uncle, Abu-Taleb. When 
Mohammed was between six and eight years old, his mother 
died, and the boy henceforward was wholly under the charge 
of his uncle. From Abu-Taleb, who treated him with great 
kindness, he obtained, at an early age, considerable insight 
into the business of a merchant traveler. When he was only 
thirteen, according to the usual account, he was taken by Abu- 
Taleb into Syria, on a trading expedition ; and from that pe- 
riod till he was twenty-five, he continued in the service of his 
uncle, engaged, with hardly any intermission, in the active pur- 
suits of life, in intercourse with men, and in such preparative 
training as sharpened the intellect of a naturally acute young 
man, and gave him great facilities for managing his subse- 
quent designs. Hence, considering his occupation, and his 
connection with what was looked upon as a very noble family, 
in his native city, it may be regarded as certain that Moham- 
med was taught the rudiments of learning, to say the least, 
and knew, very well, how to read, and how to write, though 
he denies both with much vehemence in the Koran, (Ch. 
xxix.)* 





* It deserves to be considered, by those who suppose Mohammed to have been 
so illiterate as not to know how to read or write, in what way, and by what 
means, the Koran was composed. A considerable portion of it was prepared, 
most probably, during the years that Mohammed was elaborating, or speculating, 
upon his future course; very possibly he may have had help; indeed, it seems 
almost certain that he did have help in his work ; but it is well known that nu- 
merous parts of the Koran were given out as occasion required, which could not 
be provided against beforehand; now, if Mohammed were so unlettered as is 

retended, how are we to account for his ability to meet these emergencies how 
is it possible that he was able to compose writings, on the spur of the occasion, 
which are confessedly vastly superior to anything of that day, and have formed 
the standard of the Arabic language ever since? To suppose that he always 
had with him, at hand, a person or persons capable of preparing his pretended 
revelations, is wholly gratuitous and without evidence ; and rather increases than 
lessens the difficulty of accounting for the facts. But the question cannot be 
discussed in a brief note. 
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At this blooming age, the intelligent and attractive Arab 
was recommended by his uncle to the notice of a rich widow 
of Mecca, whose name was Khadijah, who engaged Moham- 
med as her chief man of business. His character stood high, 
and his business capacity was undoubted ; in various voyages, 
with valuable caravans, he discharged the duties of his new 
position with so much skill and success, that he rose higher 
and higher in the esteem of his mistress; and we may well 
believe that his personal qualities, his beauty, engaging man- 
ners, and ready wit, tended to confirm the regard of Khadi- 
jah for him, and to induce her seriously to meditate upon a 
step which she not long after took. When Mohammed was 
between 27 and 28 years old, Khadijah rewarded his faithful 
services by the gift of her hand and her fortune ; she herself 
was at this time not less than forty. It deserves to be men- 
tioned to the credit of Mohammed, that he always treated 
this, his first wife, with great kindness, and appears to have 
felt for her sincere affection. The marriage was opportune 
in several respects ; it released Mohammed from the necessity 
of traveling as a merchant, though he seems to have made a 
number of expeditions subsequent to this, in this capacity ; it 
gave him rank and influence; it placed him on an equality, 
in point of fortune, with the rest of his family ; and it mate- 
rially aided him in maturing a scheme which an ambitious and 
resolute mind might well conceive to be feasible in the then 
state of the world and the Church. Ten or twelve years 
passed on. Mohammed had begun to affect solitude and re- 
tirement ; and well knowing how readily men are influenced 
by austere devotion, and the externals of sanctity, he fre- 
quented daily the cave of Mt. Hara, not far from Mecca, and 
pretended there, during the hours of fasting, prayer, and holy 
meditation, to be favored with divine communications and 
angelic visions. From this point must be dated the inception 
of his imposture. 

Khadijah does not appear to have offered any obstacles to 
her husband’s schemes. When he related to her the sights 
which he pretended to have seen, and the sounds which he de- 
clared that he had heard in the mysterious cave, she seems to 
have received all that he said with implicit confidence, and to 
have been rather charmed and dazzled by the prospect held 
out before her of Mohammed’s future glory. She had a cousin 
named Waraka, who knew something of Christianity, could 
write in the Hebrew characters, and had considerable know!- 
edge of the Bible. On mentioning the matter to Waraka, (if 
he were not already in the secret,) he at once declared that 
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Mohammed was the prophet foretold by Moses, Ibu-Amram, 
and greatly encouraged him to persevere in his designs. His 
first convert was his wife. The next was his slave Zeid, to 
whom he gave his freedom. The third was his cousin Ali, 
son of Abu-Taleb, and an impetuous, chivalric, and energetic 
youth. The fourth was Abu-Bekr, a man of very high char- 
acter, and extensive influence, and authority in Mecca. 
Through his persuasion, and the force of his example, several 
other leading men were induced to join in professing the new 
religion: these were Othman, Abd’alrahman, Saad, Al-Zobeir, 
Telha, and Abu-Obeidah, who became the main supporters of 
his imposture, and the bravest of his warriors. 

For three years or more, Mohammed continued to propa- 
gate his opinions in private, through fear of the Koreish, the 
defenders of the idolatrous worship at that time prevalent in 
his native city. During this period, he professed to have re- 
ceived many revelations from heaven. At length, in the fourth 
year after he had begun his career of deceit and falsehood, 
and when he imagined himself sufficiently strong in the sup- 
port of Abu- Bekr and other followers, he determined to try 
what could be done towards propagating his doctrines among 
his relatives. Accordingly, he directed Ali to invite his kins- 
men, about forty in number, to an entertainment, where he 
made known his pretensions and claims, and offered them a 
share in the glories of his mission. Most of the party treated 
his discourse with ridicule or contempt, and Ali alone accepted 
the offer of being his vizier and brother. After this step, 
Mohammed began to preach in public and to call upon the 
people in general to embrace the tenets which he set before 
them. Doubtless, his keen wit and imagination, and his 
engaging address, gave him much favor with the enthusiastic 
Arabs ; but the severity of his invectives against idolatry and 
perverseness so offended them, that ere long he stirred up a 
host of enemies ; and had not his uncle, Abu-Taleb, protected 
him, his career ‘would probably have come to a speedy con- 
clusion. The Koreish, nevertheless, persecuted Mohammed 
and his followers with all the bitterness of bigoted idolaters ; 
and though there was an accession to his party of Hamza, 
his uncle, and Omar, a former savage opponent, yet persecu- 
tion became so hot, that several of the most distinguished 
among his adherents were forced to flee, in separate compa- 
nies, to the king of Ethiopia, on the opposite shore of the Red 
Sea; at his court they found an asylum and protection against 
the hatred and virulence of the Koreish. In the tenth year of 
his mission, (as the Mohammedan writers term it,) Abu-Taleb 
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died, at the advanced age of fourscore, without having pro- 
fessed any confidence in his nephew’s prophetic authority. A 
few days after, Khadija also died in her sixty-fifth year; and 
Mohammed was left to buffet the storm alone, his affectionate 
and confiding wife, and his unwaveringly kind and indulgent 
uncle, being removed. And now, persecution raged in all its 
fury, and the new sect were called on to endure for the cause 
which they had espoused. Mohammed had staked too much 
already not to persevere ; he met with insults, jeerings, mock- 
ings, ribaldry, and contemptuous (as well as very troublesome) 
demands for evidence of his mission ; but he succumbed not ; 
for we can well believe that he was not without hope and ex- 
pectation of being able to deal with his enemies in a more 
summary way than he could just now, and of presenting them 
with arguments which admitted of no answer. Hence we are 
not surprised at his boldness or his patient endurance of insults; 
for it is no more than was to be looked for from a man of his 
resolution, ambition, and determined character. Nay, we 
think that it argues the far-reaching thought and deeply laid 
scheme of the impostor, that he stood out boldly, and pro- 
claimed his doctrines among the crowds of pilgrims who annu- 
ally assembled at Mecca, being confident that some of these 
would be entangled in the web of his enticing words, and 
would help to spread his teachings over vast and remote re- 
gions. And so it happened with a small number of the inhab- 
itants of Yathreb, who not only paved the way for Moham- 
med’s doctrines in their own city, but opened to him the means 
of taking vengeance on his persecutors. Meanwhile, he did 
not neglect to provide himself with wives; he was betrothed 
to Ayesha, the daughter of Abu-Bekr, (then only seven years 
of age,) and married Sawda, the daughter of Sama; and thus 
became son-in-law of two of the principal men of his party. 
About this time, too, he gave his daughter Fatima in marriage 
to Ali. 

In the twelfth year of Mohammed’s mission, he ventured 
upon astep of which the temerity was startling, but which in 
its results was favorable, in the highest degree, to his schemes. 
He pretended on a certain night to have made a journey up to 
heaven, under the guidance of the angel Gabriel, and there to 
have held intercourse with God Himself. The story is only 
alluded to in the Koran in a brief paragraph or two, but is told 
with much fulness of detail by Abulfeda, and other reliable 
authors among the Mohammedans. Mr. Irving has given it 
quite at large, and has admirably narrated this transparent and 
most palpable falsehood ; our limits will not allow it to be here 
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quoted. When he related his night-journey to his uncle, and 
one or two others, they begged him not to think of making it 
public, for assuredly no one would believe him. But Moham- 
med persisted in his design; and the story was received with 
a general shout of derision. His enemies ridiculed him without 
mercy, and some of his followers thought the dose so tremen- 
dous, that rather than swallow it, they deserted him. It was 
a critical moment ; the credit of Mohammed was hanging by 
a hair; when Abu-Bekr, a man of gravity and impor- 
tance, stepped forth and said, “if Mohammed affirms it, it is 
undeniably true, and I will stand by him. I believe every 
word of it. The Lord’s elected cannot lie.” The effect of 
this was to restrain others from leaving him at the time, and 
subsequently to give credence to any story or doctrine, how- 
ever ridiculous or pernicious, which it might suit his conve- 
nience to promulge; “and I am apt to think,” says Sale, 
“that this fiction, notwithstanding its extravagance, was one 
of the most artful contrivances Mohammed ever put in prac- 
tice, and what chiefly contibuted to the raising of his reputa- 
tion to that great height to which it afterwards arrived.” It 
is certain that after this, his followers began to attach peculiar 
sacredness to every act and saying of his, even the most triv- 
ial, and in their estimation he was now on an equality with 
Moses, the man of God, who had talked with the Lord face 
to face. 

At Mecca, affairs were drawing to a crisis, and the enemies 
of Mohammed were determined to effect his ruin; a powerful 
coalition was formed, and it was resolved, under oath, to take 
away the life of the troublesome head of the new sect. Mo- 
hammed very naturally was alarmed at the prospect, and with- 
out hesitation accepted the offers of assistance from some 
proselytes at Yathreb or Medina. A band of these, some 
seventy or more in number, came to Mecca, met Mohammed 
by night on a hill near the city, and exchanged vows of 
mutual fidelity and support. He advised his companions to 
leave Mecca for Medina, intending speedily to follow them 
with Abu-Bekr and Ali. His escape was narrow indeed. Ali 
wrapped the green mantle of his cousin around him and lay 
down in his place, whilst the assassins, thinking that it was Mo- 
hammed, did not discover the mistake till morning. Meanwhile 
the bird had flown; accompanied by Abu-Bekr, he hid himself 
in a cave for three days, and sanlly escaping from his ene- 
mies he succeeded in reaching Medina, where he was received 
with demonstrations of joy and confidence. This flight (the 
Arabic el-Hijrah) is the epoch in the Arabian chronology 
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from which all other events are dated. It took place in the 
latter part of the summer of the year A. D. 622, when Mo- 
hammed was in the fifty-third year of his age.* 

We have now reached the turning point in Mohammed’s 
career. Heretofore he had expressly declared that his busi- 
ness was Only to preach and admonish, and that it was not his 
concern whether people believed or not. Up to this period 
he had been content to employ only persuasion, disclaiming, 
in the most positive manner, the use of force or violence of 
any kind in propagating his doctrines ; exhorting his followers 
to bear with patience and resignation insults and injuries, in 
the hope of the joys of that paradise which he so glowingly 
depicted ; and choosing rather himself to flee and become an 
exile from his native city, than to resist hisenemies. Had he 
been an honest and consistent man, he would have adhered 
to the sentiments which he had avowed, and which he pre- 
tended were derived from heaven during the twelve years 
rs but he was neither ; and when the opportunity offered 

e hesitated not to embrace it, and to use other and more 
potent arguments with his opponents. He now began to arm 
his followers, and to prepare by force to extend his religion ; 
and with shameless audacity, his forged revelations now 
breathed only war and violence against idolaters and unbe- 
lievers. His plea now was, that whereas other prophets had 
come with miracles and been rejected, he was to take differ- 
ent measures and to propagate his tenets by the sword. We 
call it the turning point, because his previous course might be 
extenuated, might even be praised as that of a sincere hater 
of idolatry, an earnest reformer and a preacher of nobler and 
better things than were believed or practised by his country- 
men in Mecca; but when we see that so soon as he had the 
opportunity, he deliberately falsified all his previous declara- 
tions of patience, meekness, non-resistance of injuries, and 
such like, and instituted his bands of brothers, and gave orders 
to retaliate on the Meccans, we believe that whatever of sin- 





* Itis the general opinion of our chronologers that the first day of the Muslem 
era of “the Flight,” (in Arabic “ el-Hijrah,” more correctly translated “the Emi- 
gration,”) was Friday, the sixteenth of July, A. D. 622. This era does not com- 
mence from the day on which the prophet departed from Mekkeh, (as supposed 
by most of our authors who have mentioned this subject,) but from the first day 
of the moon or month of Moharram preceding that event. It is said that Mo- 
hammed, after he had remained three days concealed in a cave near Mekkeh, with 
Aboo-Bekr, began his journey, or “the Flight,” to El Medeanah, on the ninth day 
of the third month, sixty-eight days after the commencement of the era ; thus, 
the flight from the cave may be inferred to have commenced on the 22d of Sept.— 
Lane's “ Modern Egyptians,” chap. ix. 
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cerity might be claimed for him during the long years of en- 
mity and persecution, while his hands were tied up, he had not 
the courage, if he had the virtue, to strive against the power- 
ful passions of revenge, lust, and ambition. Weshall see him 
now the hero, the conqueror, the fierce and fanatical propa- 
gator of his new religion, the man of large desires, the founder 
of an empire. The latter ten years of his life form, indeed, a 
study worthy of profound consideration ; most painful, it is 
true, to the lover of things pure and holy and godlike, but most 
profitable in leading the mind of the devout Christian to med- 
itate upon the mysterious wisdom which has permitted the 
rise, spread, and continuance of so marvelous a system of 
imposture and deceit. 

It is not necessary to our present purpose, to follow out 
very particularly the events subsequent to the arrival of Mo- 
hammed at Medina. His various expeditions and battles, 
amounting within five years to not less than twenty-seven, in 
which he commanded in person, and nine pitched battles, are 
no farther important in this hurried outline of his life and 
career, than as illustrating the scheme which he had elabora- 
ted, and his determination to accomplish his purposes by force 
rather than any milder means. The battle of Beder, in the 
first year of the Hijrah, may be regarded as laying the found- 
ation of all his subsequent greatness ; for with only three 
hundred and thirteen men, he defeated Abu-Sofian, his mortal 
enemy, with a force of a thousand of the Meccan troops. In 
the sixth year of the Hijrah, Mohammed, with a body of four- 
teen hundred followers, went on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
after some dispute and prospect of fighting, a truce was con- 
cluded upon between him and the Meccans for ten years. One 
great advantage resulted to the impostor, from this pilgrim- 
age, for soon after three of the bravest warriors of the age 
joined his standard: Khaled, who had defeated Mohammed 
and nearly ruined his whole cause at Ohad; “Amr, subsequent- 
ly the conqueror of Egypt; and Othman, at that time the 
guardian of the Kaaba. ‘The truce lasted only two years, 
when Mohammed, alleging that it had been broken by the 
opposite party, marched against Mecca with ten thousand 
men. Unable to resist him, the city surrendered, and the suc- 
cessful general’s authority was now established. He destroyed 
the idols in the Kaaba, dealt leniently on the whole, with the 
Koreishites who embraced his tenets, and declared that hence- 
forth Mecca was to be holy ground, and soon after received em- 
bassies from all quarters, offering submission to him and his relig- 
ion. So numerous were the ambassaders who crowded to his 
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court at Medina, that in the poetic language of his country- 
men, they exceeded the dates that fall from the ripe palm 
trees. His career was now near its end. Several years previ- 
ous to this, he had been entertained in the house of Hareth, 
a Jew of the town of Haibar, which capitulated to his arms. 
Zamah, one of Hareth’s daughters, a bold and energetic girl, 
determined to make trial of the impostor’s knowledge, and 
so inserted poison into a shoulder of mutton which was set 
before the company. Mohammed, though eating sparingly of 
the dish, received some of the poison into his system, and 
from this date his health declined. In the eleventh year of the 
Hijrah, and after apilgrimage to Mecca, which was his last, acute 
pains in the head and violent fever gave warning of his ap- 
proaching end. The closing scenes, as handed down to us 
by Arab writers, are not wanting in dignity or impressiveness, 
while they suggest painful and humiliating reflections on the 
state of mind and heart which could allow a man of blood, a 
deceiver, and one who had made the name of God and His 
truth, a cloak to cover his ambition and lust, to lie down and 
die in comparative peace. His death took place in the elev- 
enth year of the Hijrah, the 8th of June, A. D. 632, in the 
sixty-second year of his age.* 

In endeavoring to form an accurate acquaintance with the 
facts of the case, we have said above that it is necessary to make 
some examination into the Koran itself, which illustrates Mo- 
hammed’s designs, and enables us tojudge more clearly than we 
could otherwise, of his character and purposes. We shall do 
this as briefly as possible. And first, it may be noted, that 
the whole substance of the positive teaching of the Koran, 
may be comprehended under these two propositions or arti- 
cles, viz: “there is no God but God,” and “ Mohammed is His 
prophet ;” the latter of these, giving him absolute and unlimited 
power to establish as of divine authority, whatsoever he might 





* They who have devoted much attention to the study of Oriental history, 
will appreciate the difficulty of discriminating the true from the false in the life 
of Mohammed. To this point the accurate Hallam alludes, and his words are 
worth quoting : “ We are very destitute of satisfactory materials for the history 
of Mohammed. Abulfeda,the most judicious of his biographers, lived in the 
fourteenth century, when it must have been morally impossible to discriminate 
the truth amidst the torrent of fabulous tradition. Al-Jannabi, whom Gagnier 
translated, is a mere legend writer; it would be as rational to quote the Acta 
Sanctorum as his romance. It is, therefore, difficult to ascertain the real charac- 
ter of the oH except as it is deducible from the Koran ; and some sceptical 
Orientalists, if I am not mistaken, have called in question the absolute genuine- 


ness even of that. Gibbon has hardly apprised the reader sufficiently of the 
crumbling foundation u which his narrative of Mohammed’s life and actions 
depends.” —Hallam’s “ Middle Ages,” Vol. I, Chap. 6. 
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choose, or find convenient to his plans. The Mohammedan 
doctors make their religion to consist of two parts, faith and 
practice. Faith is divided into six articles: 1, A belief in 
the unity of God, in opposition to those whom they call asso- 
ciators; by which name they mean not only those who, be- 
sides the true God, worship idols or inferior gods or goddesses, 
but Christians also, who hold our Blessed Saviour’s divinity, 
and the doctrine of the Trinity. 2, A belief in angels, to 
whom they attribute various names, shapes, and offices, bor- 
rowed from the Jews and Persians. 3, The Scriptures or va- 
rious books, revealed at different periods to the prophets and 
others, amounting in all to a hundred and four. 4, The proph- 
ets, who are said to be, Adam, Seth, Enoch, Abraham, &c., 
whose books are lost; Moses, David, Jesus, and lastly Mo- 
hammed, whose various revelations still remain, as the Penta- 
teuch, the Psalms, the Gospels, and the Koran. The whole 
number of these prophets, according to some, is 224,000, ac- 
cording to others, 724,000. Our Saviour is spoken of with 
great reverence, as also Moses; but it is asserted that the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments have been greatly 
corrupted. 5, A belief in the resurrection and day of judg- 
ment; under this article appears the sensual paradise of the 
impostor, set off with every thing which could commend it to 
a people of fiery imaginations and strong passions, as the 
Arabs ; while, on the “other hand, the torments of hell are 
painted in terrible colors, and underimages of frightful sternness 
and bitterness. 6, God’s absolute decree and pre-determina- 
tion of all things, both good and evil; which Mohammed 
found an exceedingly serviceable doctrine, on very many oc- 
casions of difficulty and danger to his scheme. ‘Their four 
fundamental points of practice are, 1, Prayer, under which 
are comprehended those washings or purifications required 
before prayer. 2, Alms-giving, which is looked upon as highly 
meritorious. 3, Fasting, especially during the month Rama- 
dan. 4, Pilgrimage to , which every man is obliged to 
make, once in his life. ; 
Such, in brief, is the ethical system of Mohammedanism, 
as it is collected by the teachers of that false religion out of 
the Koran; but it is manifest that this statement does not 
cover the whole ground. According to the learned Golius, 
“the general design of the Koran seems to be this: To unite 
the professors of the three different religions then followed in 
the populous country of Arabia, who for the most part lived 
promiscuously, and wandered without guides, the far greater 
number being idolaters, and the rest Jews and Christians, mostly 
VOL. I1I.—NO. III. 53 
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of erroneous and heterodox belief, in the knowledge and wor- 
ship of one eternal, invisible God, by whose power all things 
were made, and those which are not may be, the Supreme Gov- 
ernor, Judge, and absolute Lord of the creation ; established 
under the sanction of certain laws, and the outward signs of 
certain ceremonies, partly of ancient and partly of novel 
institution, and enforced by setting before them rewards and 
punishments, both temporal and eternal; and to bring them 
all to the obedience of Mohammed, as the prophet and am- 
bassador of God, who after the repeated admonitions, prom- 
ises, and threats of former ages, was at last to establish and 
propagate God’s religion on earth by force of arms, and to be 
acknowledged chief pontiff in spiritual matters, as well as 
supreme prince in temporal.” 

Besides this, it is to be recollected that the impostor 
pretended that the Koran was al] written in heaven, and 
brought down to him by the angel Gabriel, piece by 
piece, as occasion required, and consequently matters of 
every description are introduced, according as the necessities 
of his case demanded. Hence, amid the diversity of subjects 
and occasions, it is not to be wondered at, that the Koran, 
every now and then, contradicts itself, a fact very inconven- 
ient and very troublesome to the Mohammedan doctors, until 
following their master’s leading, they invented the “doctrine of 
abrogation,” or the process by w hich they say that what was 
revealed at one time, was revoked by a new revelation.* A 

most admirable contrivance indeed to evade difficulties ; but 
how insulting to the Majesty of eternal and immutable truth, 
to make it thus as variable and uncertain as the lusts, or 
passions, or needs of a bad man and vile pretender might 
require. Nor this alone: the Koran abounds in jejune nar- 
ratives, corrupted and added to, drawn from the Scriptures 
in part, and in part from the early heretics and Jews ; it has 
— which relate specifically to particular events, as when 

ohammed shocked the better sense of his deluded followers, 
by fixing his lustful desires upon the wife of Zeid, his adopted 
son, and taking her as his wife, and when, under suspicious cir- 
cumstances, he sought to bolster up the credit and purity of 
his wife Ayesha, &c.; it has very many admonitions and ex- 
hortations to receive Mohammedanism, to fight for it, to prac- 
tice its peculiarities, and to believe its divinity; it contains 
not a few terrible threatenings against particular persons, and 
those sometimes of the impostor’s own family, who had opposed 





* More than a hundred and fifty verses have been thus set ule, to suit Mo- 
hammed’s purposes, 
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him in propagating his tenets ; and, in fine, it has many noble 
and even eloquent passages, descriptive of the majesty and 
attributes of God, the variety and grandeur of the Creation, 
etc., certainly very superior to any remains of the literature 
of the seventh century, which we possess, but vastly beneath 
the sublimity and dignity of the Holy Scriptures, of which 
the Koran impiously assumes to take the place. Looking at 
it, then, as a whole, and bearing in mind its claims, we think 
that the opinions of the most learned and judicious Oriental- 
ists respecting it, are fully sustained. We beg to quote a few 
sentences, as a fitting conclusion to this portion of our re- 
view : “when we consider,” says Ockley, “the way in which 
the Koran was compiled, we cannot wonder that it is so in- 
coherent a piece as we find it.” “A great deal of it is so 
absurd, trifling, and full of tautology, that it requires no little 
patience to read much of it at atime.” Sir William Jones 
declares that “it will be inexpressibly difficult to undeceive 
them, (Mohammedans,) and scarce possible to diminish their 
veneration for Mohammed and Ali, who were both very ex- 
traordinary men, and the second, a man of unexceptionable 
morals. The Koran shines, indeed, with a borrowed light, 
since most of its beauties are taken from our Scriptures; but 
it has great beauties, and the Mussulmans will not be con- 
vinced that they were borrowed.” To the same effect Mr. 
Forster: “ with occasional passages of real beauty and pow- 
er, it is, on the whole, a strange medley, in which the sublime 
is so nearly allied to the bombastic, the pathetic to the ludic- 
rous, the terrible to the absurd, that each chapter, each page, 
almost each paragraph, is sure to give rise to the most oppo- 
siteemotions. Respect, contempt, admiration, abhorrence, so 
rapidly succeed each other, in the perusal, as to leave no fixed 
or uniform impression on the mind.” 

If now we have succeeded in our attempt to lay before the 
reader the main facts of the case connected with Moham- 
med’s life and career, the further question which relates to his 
character and motives, will assume very special interest, and 
be deemed not unworthy our serious consideration. If the 
period at which the great impostor lived; the state of the 
world, the Christian world especially, in the seventh century ; 
the marked facts in his personal history ; and the tenor of his 
teachings, as contained in the Koran, be distinctly borne in 
mind, we shall be able to approach the investigation of this 
branch of our subject, with tolerable preparation, to say the 
least, and with the means in our power, to do it something 
like justice. 
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ROME SELF-CONVICTED OF ERROR. 


Arr. VI.—The Church of Rome Self-convicted of Error, 
with regard to the Canon of Scripture and Tradition. 


Tuat portion of the body of Christ, of which it is our 
privilege to be members, has, in her XIX Article of Religion, 
pronounced this deliberate and public judgment concerning 
that community, which acknowledges a Bishop of Italy as its 
sovereign head :—* The Church of Rome hath erred, not only 
in her living and manner of ceremonies, but also in matters 
of faith ;” while in at least twenty other Articles does our 
Church pointedly condemn either the doctrines or the usages 
of the Papal hierarchy. Can this judgment be sustained ? 
Can this condemnation be justified? Every minister of our 
Church has already answered these momentous questions ; for 
previous to his ordination, he subscribed this declaration: “I 
do solemnly engage to conform to the doctrines and worship 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in these United States.” 
And yet in these days, when more perhaps than ever should 
every one be “ready always to give a reason for the hope that 
is in him,” it may not be misspent labor to reéxamine the con- 
siderations which led us to make this declaration, and conse- 
quently to review the grounds on which we defend the posi- 
tion we occupy in reference to the adherents of the Roman 
See. 

In order to establish a charge of doctrinal error, it is essen- 
tial to ascertain what is the sole standard of Christian truth; 
since until this be conclusively determined, all religious con- 
troversy is but idle breath, and all contention for the faith but 
a profitless beating of the air. What then is the exclusive 
depository of the revelation which God has mercifully granted 
to our world ? 

To this most important question, what answer does the 
Protestant Episcopal Church return? We have that answer 
in her VI Article of Religion :—“ Holy Scripture containeth 
all things necessary to salvation; so that whatsoever is not 
read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required 
of any man, that it should be believed as an article of faith, 
or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation. In the 
name of the Holy Scripture we do understand those canonical 
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books of the Old and New Testament, of whose authority 
was never any doubt in the Church.” 

What is the answer given by the Church of Rome to this 
same question? We have her answer in the Decree of the 
Council of Trent, “concerning the canonical Scriptures.” 
“The Synod having always in view this object: That all 
errors being removed, there might be preserved in the Church 
the purity of the Gospel, which was promised afore by the 
prophets in the Holy Scriptures, but which our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, did with his own mouth first declare, 
and afterwards ordered to be preached to every creature, by 
his Apostles, as the source of all saving truth and moral dis- 
cipline ; and perceiving that this truth and discipline are con- 
tained in written books and in unwritten tradition, which being 
received by the Apostles from the mouth of Christ himself, or 
from the Holy Spirit dictating to the Apostles, has reached 
even to us, as though it were transmitted by hand ; following 
the examples of the orthodox Fathers, receives and venerates 
with the same affection and reverence, all the books of the 
Old and of the New Testaments, since one God is the author 
of both, and also traditions themselves relating both to faith 
and morals, which have been, as it were, orally declared, either 
by Christ or by the Holy Spirit, and preserved by continual 
succession in the Catholic Church.”—Session LV, A. D. 1546. 

In this adoption of their respective standards of faith, we 
must closely notice in what respects the two Churches differ, 
and in what respects they agree. 

The Anglican Church and the Church of Rome differ in 
this :—The one declares the written Word of God the only 
depository of revealed truth. “Holy Scripture containeth 
all things necessary to salvation.” The other, that “this 
truth is contained in written books and in unwritten tradi- 
tions:” thus placing Scripture and tradition upon the same 
basis of authority. 

The two Churches are agreed in these important par- 
ticulars :—Both, pronounce the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment and the preaching of our blessed Lord and his Apostles 
the sole fountain of the truth God has disclosed to us in order 
to save our souls ; for, carefully observe, the council of Trent 
affirms, “ The Gospel which was promised afore by the proph- 
ets in the Holy Scriptures, but which our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, did with his own mouth first declare, and 
afterwards order to be preached to every creature, by his 
Apostles, is the source of all saving truth.” And both 
Churches appeal to the Church Catholic in all preceding ages 
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to confirm the decision they have respectively uttered con- 
cerning the exclusive criterion of Divine revelation. The 
Anglican Church says, “In the name of Holy Scripture we 
do understand those canonical books of the Old and New 
Testament, of whose authority was never any doubt in the 
Church.” The members of the Trentine Council say, “ Fol- 
lowing the examples of the orthodox Fathers, we receive and 
venerate with the same affection and reverence all the books 
of the Old and New Testament, since one God is the author 
of both, and also traditions themselves relating both to faith 
and morals, which have been, as it were, orally declared, either 
by Christ or by the Holy Spirit, and preserved by continual 
succession in the Catholic Church.” 

The Church of Rome being herself, then, the judge, we are 
to “follow the examples of the orthodox Fathers,” in order to 
ascertain what “ books both of the Old and New Testament, 
we are to receive and venerate with the same affection and 
deference ; the Gospel, which was promised afore by the proph- 
ets in the Holy Scripture, but which our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, did with his own mouth first declare, and after, 
order to be preached to every creature, by his Apostles, is the 
source of all saving truth; and the unwritten tradition which 
being received from the mouth of Christ Himself, or from the 
Holy Spirit dictating to the Apostles, has reached even to us, 
has been preserved by continual succession in the Catholic 
Church.” 

I. According, then, to the decision of the Church of Rome, 
we are, when determining the Canon of Scripture to “follow 
the examples of the orthodox Fathers.” 

The Anglican and Roman Churches regard the same books 
as Holy Scripture, with the exception of these :—Tobit, Ju- 
dith, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, Song of the Three 
Children, History of Susannah, History of Bel and the Drag- 
on, and First and Second Maccabees. The Anglican Church 
rejecting, the Church of Rome sanctioning and adopting these 
Apocryphal writings. Which Church is right in her decision ? 
In order to ascertain, we will, as the Council of Trent directs, 
“follow the example of the orthodox Fathers.’’* 

Beyond all question is it, that our Saviour never recognized 
the Apocryphal books as belonging to the Old Testament 
Scriptures. “ All things must be fulfilled which were written 
in the Law of Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms, 
concerning me,’t are his well-known words, in which he 


* Orthodoxerum Patrum exempla. + Luke xxiv, 44. 
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describes, as we learn from his cotemporary Josephus, the 
entire canon of the Old Testament, as it existed in their day. 
Writes this Jewish historian—* We have not myriads of 
books, which differ from each other, but only twenty-two, 
which comprehend the history of all past time, and are “justly 
regarded as divine. Of these, five belong to Moses, contain- 
ing his laws, and the traditions of the origin of mankind, till 
his death. This interval of time, from the death of Moses till 
the reign of Artaxerxes, king of Persia, who reigned after 
Xerxes, the Prophets, who were after Moses, wrote the trans- 
actions of their own times in thirteen books. The remaining 
four books contain Hymns to God, and precepts for the con- 
duct of human life.’* When, then, our incarnate Lord refers 
to the Old Testament under the title of the Law of Moses, 
the Prophets and the Psalms, he embraces and ratifies the 
entire Jewish Canon, as then existing ; and as these twenty- 
two books do not include any portion of the Apocrypha, and 
as neither himself, nor any of his Apostles, ever quote it, he 
thus virtually rejects it, as destitute of all claim to be consid- 
ered divine and authoritative. 

Having thus discovered the position occupied by the Apoc- 
rypha in the time of our Saviour and His Apostles, we will 
now, in reference to it, “ follow the examples of the orthodox 
Fathers,” who are such early writers as the Canon Law of the 
Church of Rome expressly approves. 

The first “orthodox Father” who makes any mention of 
the Christian canon of Scripture, is Welito, Bishop of Sardis, 
one of the seven Churches of the Apocalypse. He flourished 
as early as the second century, and yet, though he is careful 
to furnish us with “an exact statement of the Old Testament, 
how many in number and in what order the books were writ- 
ten,” having for the purpose visited “ the East, and the place 
where the things recorded were proclaimed and done,” and 
giving “accurately the names of the books,” he utters not a 
single word respecting the Apocrypha.t ‘From the testimony 
of Melito we then learn, that in’ the second century, neither 
at Sardis, nor in “the East,” nor in “the place” where the 
events narrated in the Inspired volume occurred, was the 
ae" received as holy Scripture. 

Origen, a Presbyter of the C ‘burch of Alexandria in Egypt, 
is the cant “orthodox Father” who has left us a list of the 
books contained in the Old Testament. He flourished about 
A. D. 200, traveled extensively, and spent the longer portion 


* Contr. Apion, b. 1, c. 8. + Eusebius’ Hist. Eccl. b. 4, ¢. 26. 
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of his life collecting copies of the Scriptures, and in writing 
comments upon them. Is the Apocrypha, in his catalogue of 
books, regarded by Christians of his time as canonical? Not 
the slightest fragment.t 

Eusebius, Bishop of Cesarea in Palestine, A. D. 315, also 
an “ orthodox Father,” who in his Ecclesiastical History has 
preserved the Old Testament lists of Melito and Origen, as- 
sures us, when he is speaking of Melito’s catalogue, that it 
was in his own time “acknowledged as canonical.” Eusebius 
thus not only approving the catalogue himself, and therefore 
excluding the Apocrypha from the inspired Scriptures, but 
likewise testifying that all other Christians of his period also 
approved Melito’s list, and consequently rejected from the 
sacred canon the Apocrypha! books. 

Hilary, Bishop of Poictiers in Gaul, also an “orthodox 
Father,” flourished about the middle of the fourth century. 
Like Melito and Origen he also presents a catalogue of the 
twenty-two books of the Old Testament : but his list is utterly 
devoid of any Apocryphal writing. From his testimony we 
may perceive in what estimation the Apocrypha was held in 
the Western part of the Roman Empire. 

Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis, in the island of Cyprus, 
flourished a few years later than Hilary. He too was an “ or- 
thodox Father,” and has likewise furnished a catalogue of the 
canonical books of the Old Testament, but this writer does 
not sanction a single book of the Apocrypha. 

Jerome, a Presbyter and renowned scholar and critic, 
flourished near the end of the fourth century, was in great 
favor with Damasus, Bishop of Rome, and is pronounced in 
the canon law “most blessed,” while the other Fathers are 
called only “blessed.” His orthodoxy then cannot be called 
in question ; since moreover he is author of the Latin trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, which the Council of Trent requires 
every one, under penalty of anathema, to regard as “sacred.” 
Yet, strange to say, the most “blessed and orthodox” author 
of this “sacred translation,” not only does not admit the 
Apocrypha among the canonical writings, but in express 
words actually testifies, that as the Church in his day “ did 
not receive the books of Judith, of Tobit, and of the Macca- 
bees, into the number of the canonical books, so she did not 
read the books of Wisdom, and of Jesus the son of Sirach, 
to confirm the authority of ecclesiastical doctrines.”* 

We thus have the united testimony of numerous “ ortho- 








¢ Eusebius’ Hist. Eccl. b. 6, c. 25, * Prolog. in Libros Salomonis. 
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dox Fathers,” residing in Asia Minor, in Cyprus, in Palestine, 
in Egypt, in Gaul, in Rome, and each exhibiting the decision 
of the Christian Churck in his respective region, that down to 
the close of the fourth century, the Apocrypha never had a 
place among the canonical Scriptures. 

Several other “ orthodox Fathers” of this early period testify 
to the same effect, but their evidence we must pass over, for 
the sake of introducing that of the Council of Laodicea, held 
A. D. 367. This was indeed a Provincial Council, but as its 
canons were approved by the Fourth General Council, that of 
Chalcedon, held A. D. 451, the decisions of Laodicea are 
stamped with the authority of the Universal Church in the 
fifth century. In her 60th Canon, the Council of Laodicea 
expressly forbids the reading in Church of any books except 
those contained in a list given in this canon; which list of the 
Old Testament Scriptures corresponds precisely with the 
catalogue of canonical books in our VI Article, with the 
single exception of the book of Baruch; and even this book 
is not found in all the copies of the Laodicean canons. 

As this catalogue of the Council of Laodicea was adopted 
by the Council of Chalcedon, we can now fully perceive what 
was, down to the middle of the fifth century, the “example of 
the orthodox Fathers” relating to the Apocrypha. All along 
to this period, the Church universal rejected the Apocrypha, 
saving the book of Baruch, and even this was recognized, if 
the Synod did indeed recognize it, only by a provincial Synod, 
A. D. 367. Previous to A. D. 340, nearly the middle of the 
fourth century, there is not among Christians, the least vestige 
of authorized Apocryphal books, but altogether the contrary ; ; 
while in this year we discover for the first time the name ‘of 
an Apocryphal writing, that of Baruch, in a Catalogue of 
sacred books given by Athanasius of Alexandria. In the 
year of our Lord 397, the third Council of Carthage, the pro- 
ceedings of which were never acknowledged by the Church 
Catholic, admitted the authority of all the Apocryphal Scrip- 
tures, with the exception of those of Baruch and the Maccabees; 
and therefore it was mainly the “example” of these African 
Fathers, and not the “examples” of our Lord and His Apos- 
tles, nor the “examples of the orthodox Fathers” of the first 
three centuries and a half of the Christian era, that the Council 
of Trent, in the middle of the sixteenth century, “ followed,” 
when, in contempt of the decision of the fourth General 
Council, and of the judgment of Augustine, “local and pro- 
vincial councils, without any doubt, yield to the authority of 
those plenary councils that are assembled together from the 
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whole Christian world,”’* as well as in contempt of the advice 
of Vincent of Lerins to a Catholic Christian, “ Prefer the 
universal decrees and determinations of an ancient gen- 
eral council before the temerity or folly of a few,’+ the Tren- 
tine divines added to the sacred canon not less than seven 
uninspired books. 

Guided then by the rule which the Church of Rome has 
prescribed for herself, “the examples of the orthodox Fath- 
ers,” the Anglican Church is fully justified in rejecting the 
Apocrypha, because it was rejected by the “orthodox Fathers” 
themselves, for the long period of at least three hundred and 
fifty years: and accordingly by the same rule of judgment 
furnished by the Roman Church, she is herself convicted of 
error ; inasmuch as she has, in direct opposition to the very 
example she professes to follow, made unauthorized additions 
to the Word of God itself. 

II. Instructed by the Church of Rome to “follow the ex- 
amples of the orthodox Fathers,’ would we discover where 
only is now to be found “the fountain of all saving truth,” yt 
we will next inquire whether these “Fathers” justify the 
Council of Trent in its assertion, that “this truth is contained 
in the written books of the Old and New Testaments and in 
unwritten tradition.” In other words: Do the “orthodox 
Fathers” of the early Church consider any thing as the depos- 
itory of “saving truth,” except the canonical Scriptures them- 
selves ? 

In summoning the “orthodox Fathers” of the Primitive 
Church as witnesses to reply to this inquiry, there is difficulty, 
not in finding a sufficient number to testify most decidedly and 
conclusively, but where there is such an accumulation of evi- 
dence, in compressing their testimony within the narrow lim- 
its to which we are obliged to confine ourselves. 

Beginning then with the earliest Christian writers, we will 
call upon a few of them to repeat, by no means all that they 
have recorded relating to our present subject, but all that we 
shall now have time to hear. 

Ireneus, Bishop of Lyons, in the second century, thus 
testifies : “ By no other have we come to the knowledge of the 
plan of our salvation, but those through whom the Gospel 
came to us, which they then preached, but afterwards, by the 
will of God, delivered to us in the Scriptures, to be the foun- 
dation and pillar of our faith.”§ According to this “ orthodox 
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* De bapt. Contr. Donat., Lib. 2, c. 3. + Commonit. sec. 3. 
¢ Fontem omnis et salutaris veritatis. § Adv. Heer, lib. 3, c. 1. 
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Father,” the Scriptures contain the plan of salvation, and of 
our faith they are the foundation and the pillar. Of this divine 
plan, he derived his knowledge from the Scriptures, and from 
the Scriptures alone; and therefore they are the only source 
of saving knowledge, the only foundation on which to build 
our faith, the only pillar on which to repose our hope of ac- 
ceptance with God. 

Clement, of Alexandria, was, before the end of the century, 
at the head of the famous catechetical school in that city. 
His testimony is worthy of our special regard. “Let us 
not wait for the witness of men, but let us believe the matter 
in question, on the word of the Lord; which is the best of 
all proofs, or is rather the only proof.’’* 

Tertullian flourished near the close of the second century. 
What does this celebrated writer affirm concerning the spring- 
head of saving truth? Speaking of the Church of Rome of 
his day, he says, “She joins the Law and the Prophets with 
the writings of the Evangelists and Apostles, and thence she 
draws the faith.”t Accordingly, since from the Law, the 
Prophets, the Evangelists, and the Apostles, the faith can be 
drawn without limitation, in these writings is the faith fully 
contained, and consequently, is not to be found elsewhere. 

Hippolytus, a Bishop and martyr, lived about A. D. 220. 
This is his very valuable testimony: “As many of us as 
would learn religion, shall not be able to learn it anywhere 
else than from the oracles of God, the Holy Scripture.’ 

The famous Origen flourished a very few years later than 
Hippolytus, and thus delivers his conclusive evidence in the 
matter under consideration: “The divine Scriptures alone, 
ought to direct our judgment. If anything shall remain 
which the Divine Scripture does not determine, no other 
third Scripture must be taken as an authority.’’§ 

Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, lived in the first part of 
the fourth century, and testifies to this effect: “The Holy 
and inspired Scriptures are sufficient of themselves, for the 
delivery of the truth.”’|| 

Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem, in the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, utters this decisive Janguage: “As it respects the Di- 
vine and Holy mysteries of the faith, not even the least point 
ought to be delivered without the Divine Scriptures.” 

ilary, Bishop of Poictiers, was contemporary with Cyril ; 
his testimony is equally full in asserting the Scriptures to be 


* Stromata, lib. 7. + De Preescr. c. 36. 
¢ Homil. contr. Noet. sec. 9. 

$ In Ep. ad Rom. lib. 10, sec. 35. In Levit. hom. c. 5, sec. 9, 
j Orat. contr. Gent., sec. 1. "| Catech. 4, sec. 12. 
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the sole authoritative rule of belief: “Hear the faith, not 
from new writings, but from God’s books.”* “ Those things 
which are not contained in the book of the law, we ought not 
even to be acquainted with.’’t 

Optatus, an African Bishop, wrote about A. D. 368. His 
evidence is not less clear and satisfactory than that already 
adduced. “As a father having many sons, gives so long as he 
is present, his commands to each of them, and there is, as yet, 
no need of a Will; so Christ also, so long as he was present 
_— earth, though he is not now absent, gave commands to 

is Apostles for every thing that was necessary, as occasion 
required. But, as an earthly father, when he perceives him- 
self to be near death, fearing lest after his decease, the broth- 
ers should quarrel with one another and go to law, calls wit- 
nesses, and transfers his wishes from his dying breast to tablets 
that will endure ; and if a contention shall have arisen between 
the brothers, resort is not had to the grave, but the Will is 
demanded ; and he who rests in the sepulchre, speaks in silence 
from the tablets ; [so it is with us;] He, whose Will we have, 
is alive in Heaven : therefore, let his desires be sought in the 
Gospel as his Will.’ 

Basil, Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, also lived in the 
last half of the fourth century. No words can more strongly 
than his, declare the exclusive claims of Scripture as the rule 
of faith and record of revelation. “It is a manifest defection 
from the faith, and mark of pride, either to reject anything 
of what is written, or to introduce anything of what is not 
written ; our Lord Jesus Christ saying, ‘My sheep hear my 
voice ; ‘and the Apostle, by an example taken from human 
things very earnestly forbidding us to add to, or to take away 
from, anything in the inspired Scriptures, when he says, 
‘A man’s will when confirmed, no man disannulleth or addeth 
to.’§ Itis right that those hearers who have learned the 
Scriptures, should test what is said by their teachers, and re- 
ceive those things that are agreeable to the Scriptures, and 
reject those that are contrary; and earnestly avoid those that 
persevere in maintaining such doctrines.”’|| 

The declarations of Basil’s brother, Gregory, Bishop of 
Nyssa in Cappadocia, are, if possible, even stronger. “ We 
have not the power of saying what we please, inasmuch as 
we use the Holy Scriptures as our rule for every doctrine of 





* Ad Constant. Aug. lib. 2, sec. 8-10. + In. Ps. 182, see, 6. 
De Schism. Donat. adv. Parmen. lib. 5, sec. 3. § Serm. de fide, sec. 1. 
Moral. Regul. 72, c. 1. 
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our law; and being under the necessity of referring to this, 
we receive only that which may be agreeable to the scope of 
what is there written.’’* 

Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, was of the same period with 
Basil and Gregory. How exactly does his evidence corres- 
pond with theirs: “ Let the Divine Scripture be your path. 
Trust to no one to guide you, but where the light of that lamp 
goes before.’’t 

Jerome, is still another distinguished writer, belonging to the 
latter portion of the fourth century. Remarkably distinct is 
his testimony to the sufficiency and perfection of the Scrip- 
tures: “The doctrine of the Church, which is the house of 
God, may be found in the fulness of the Divine books.[ As 
we deny not these thing that are written, so we reject those 
things that are not written.’’§ 

Theophilus, Bishop of Alexandria, flourished near the close 
of the century. As a witness for our present purpose, his 
words are as positive and strong as any we have already 
heard: “It would be the instigation of a demoniacal spirit 
to follow the conceits of the human mind, and to think any- 
thing divine beyond what has the authority of the Scrip- 
tures.” 

Augustine, whose writings have perhaps exerted a greater 
influence in the Christian world, than those of any other un- 
inspired man, was made Bishop of Hippo in Africa, A. D. 
395. His testimony on the subject we are examining, is very 
full and most satisfactory. Let us hear some portions of his 
evidence—* The Holy Scripture fixes the rule of our doc- 
trine.|| According to the books of the Prophets and Apos- 
tles we may freely judge of other writings, either of the faith- 
ful, or of unbelievers. That which in the writings of Cyprian 
agrees with the authority of the Divine Scriptures, I accept 
to his praise ; that which does not so agree, I reject without any 
offence to him.] The Lord Jesus having done many things, 
they are not all written ; as St. John the Evangelist testifies : 
but those things were chosen for writing, which appeared to 
be sufficient for the salvation of those who should believe.** 
Either with respect to Christ or his Church, or anything else 
whatever that pertains to your faith and life, I will not say, 
‘We,’ because we are by no means to be compared to him 
who said, ‘although we ; but certainly I will say what he has 





* De Anim. et Resurrect. In. Ps. 118, Serm. 14, sec. 11. 
Ep. ad Paulum, ep. 30, sec. 6. Adv. Helvid. sec. 19. 
De bono viduit. c. 1. © Contr. Cresc. Donat. lib. 2, cc. 31, 32. 


** In Johann. Evang.c. 11, Tract. 49, sec. 1. 
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followed it up with: If an angel from Heaven shall have 
preached to you anything beyond,” [preter, beyond, besides ; 
not contra, against, as the Romanist Bellarmine tries to gloss, ] 
“what ye have received in the Scriptures of the Law and 
the Gospel, let him be anathema.”’* 

Chrysostom, the noted 7. of Constantinople, was a 
contemporary of Augustine. e have time to hear even 
from his golden mouth but a single sentence, and yet this 
is truly a judgment and direction more precious than fine 
gold itself: “ Look not for another master: thou hast the 
oracles of God: no one teaches thee like them: ignorance of 
the Scriptures is the cause of all evils.” + 

Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria, near the beginning of the 
fifth century, is a witness of the same spirit with those already 
cited, for he thus testifies: “It is necessary that we should 
follow the sacred Scriptures ; in nothing going beyond what 
they mention.” 

Theodoret, Bishop of Cyprus in Syria, A. D. 420, and an 
Ecclesiastical historian, must be allowed to briefly offer his 
testimony: “Do not bring me human reasonings and syllo- 
gisms, for I am governed only by the Divine Scripture.§ We 
are instructed not to introduce anything foreign to the Divine 
Scripture, but to be satisfied with the teaching of the Spirit.’’|| 

Vincent, of Lerins in France, is an important witness, Inas- 
much as he has written a valuable treatise, the express design 
of which, is, to confute all heresies by two instrumentauities : 
the authority of the law of God, and the tradition of the 
Catholic Church; and yet he thus testifies to the perfection 
and sufficiency of the written word of God: “The Canon of 
the Scripture is perfect, and most abundantly of itself suffi- 
cient for all things.” 

The last witness we shall now introduce, is Gregory, the 
first Bishop of Rome of that name, who flourished near the 
end of the fifth century. As coming from the mouth of a 
man who occupied the reputed chair of St. Peter, his testimo- 
ny is worthy of especial regard: “By the Scriptures God 
speaks all that he desires.** In this volume all that can edify, 
all things that instruct, are contained in writing.tt What in- 
deed is the Holy Scripture, but a letter of the Omnipotent 
God to his creature? Study, therefore, I beseech you, and 
daily meditate upon the words of your Creator; learn the 
mind of God in the word of God.’ {ft 





* Contr. litt. Petil. lib. 3, ¢. 6. + In Coloss. hom. 9, see. 1. 
¢ De recta fide ad Reg. lib. 2. § Eran. Dialog. 1. | Quest. in Levit. q. 9. 
“ Commonit. sec. 2. ** Exp. in Job, lib. 16, ¢. 35. 


tt In Ezech. lib. 1,hom. 9. ad. fin. tt Epist.lib.4. Ep. 31. 
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— addition to this remarkable testimony of these numer- 
“ Orthodox Fathers,” to the entire sufliciency and exclu- 
sive we aatesiey of the canonical Scriptures, we shall refer to 
the proceedings of a single general council, that of Nicwa, 
A. D. 325, as indicating the principle on which the Church 
universal, at that period, proceeded, when defining the faith 
and defending it against the assaults of heresy. What was 
this principle? Absolute submission to the decision of the 
written word of God, and not any deference to Church tra- 
dition, (except as invaluable testimony,) as though thus tradition 
was of itself a divine informant. That this was the princi- 
ple adopted and followed by the Nicene fathers, we may pre- 
sume, from the address of the Emperor Constantine at the 
opening of the Council. “It would be grievous, that we 
should wound one another, especially when we are discussing 
divine things, and have the teaching of the most Holy Spirit 
fully committed to writing ; for the ‘Eva ngelical and Apostol- 
ical books, and the oracles of the ancient prophets, clearly 
and fully teach us what should be our views respecting the 
Godhead. Let us therefore banish hostile contentions, and 
take the solution of the points in question, from the words of 
divine inspiration.”* 

The presumption concerning the principle, by which the 
council of Nicwa guided itself in all its decisions, arises to 
positive proof, when we hear Athanasius, who attended the 
Council, and is one of its historians, thus testifying: “ The 
assembled Bishops, being desirous of rejecting the impious 
phrases invented by the Arians, and of writing words that 
were confessedly words of Scripture, collected together out 
of the Scriptures these words, ‘The brightness of the glory,’ 
and ‘The image of the Father’s substance, and, ‘land my 
Father are one,’ and wrote more plainly and compendiously, that 
the Son was consubstantial with the Father: for all the pre- 
vious expressions have this meaning.’’¢ 

This unanimous voice of the ancient Christian Church 
respecting the perfection and exclusive authority of the holy 
Scriptures, we hear distinctly echoed along the medieval pe- 
riod, though its sound is gradually almost lost amidst the ris- 
ing clamor of the novel and conflicting traditionary system ; 
for, in the ninth century, the fourth Council of Constantinople 
pronounces traditions to be the “ secondary oracles of God ;” 
a most erroneous judgment, oem dies introductory to the un- 


* Theodoret, Hist. t. Eccles. lib. 1, c. 6. 
¢ Ad Afr. Episc. Epist. sec. 5,6; also Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. lib. 1, c. 7. 
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justifiable decree of the Trentine fathers, that the saving truth 
of the Gospel is to be found in unwritten tradition, as well as 
in the inspired Scriptures. 

The celebrated Duns Scotus, an Oxford professor of the- 
ology in the thirteenth century, says, “that holy Scripture 
contains, sufficiently, the doctrine necessary to a traveler 
through this life.”* 

Gregory, of Rimini, in Italy, and a doctor of theology at 
Paris, in the fourteenth century, when speaking of “ those 
things whereby the most wholesome faith that leadeth to true 
happiness is begotten, nourished, defended, and strengthened,” 
utters this very decided language: “It is evident every such 
thing is either expressly, in precise terms, contained in holy 
Scripture, or is deduced from things so contained in it; for, 
otherwise, the Scripture should not be sufficient to our salva- 
tion, and the defense of our faith, which is contrary to St. 
Augustine.’’t 

The expressions of John Gerson, chancellor of the univer- 
sity of Paris at the beginning of the fifteenth century, are not 
less strong: “ The Scripture is delivered to us as a sufficient 
and infallible rule for the government of the whole . ecclesias- 
tical body, and its members, to the end of the world. So that 
it is such an art, such a rule, or exemplar, that any other doc- 
trine which is not conformable to it, is to be renounced as 
heretical, or to be accounted suspicious, or not at all apper- 
taining to religion.” 

We have thus listened to the full, decisive, and concurrent 
testimony of the “ orthodox Fathers” of the primitive Church, 
as well as to the testimony of a few noted Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics of the middle ages, witnessing, both as repre- 
sentatives of the period in which they respectively lived, and 
as assembled judges in matters of religious controversy, and 
uniting in asserting the exclusive claims of the sacred Scrip- 
tures to our faith and obedience; and since, according to the 
judgment of the very Fathers, whose “ examples” the Church 
of Rome professes to “follow, when determining the canon 
of Scripture, the written word of God, is the sole depository 
of “saving truth,” these “ Fathers” themselves pronounce her 
to be in grievous error, when declaring that a portion of “ this 
truth is contained in unwritten tradition.” 

But before this investigation, in the present direction of our 
inquiry, will be complete, it will be quite essential to ascer- 





* Prolog. 1, sent. qu. 2, Oper. t. V. p. 1. + In sent. Dist. I, qu. I, art. IL. 
¢ De Exam. Doctrin., pars ii, con. i. 
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tain in what senses the word Tradition is employed by the 
“orthodox Fathers.” 

This term, so sadly perverted of late, and which has been 
to the Church of Christ the occasion of unmeasured evil, is 
used by the early Christian writers with these several sig- 
nifications : 

1. They frequently employ the word as identical in mean- 
ing with that of the Scripture itself.* 

2. In the primitive Church, the term is sometimes used in 
the simple sense of teaching, without any idea of successional 
delivery.t 

3. Very often do the early Fathers give to the word the 
signification of the teaching and belief of preceding ages, 
without always specifying in what way this teaching and be- 
lief had been transmitted, whether orally or in writing, and 
without fixing the point where the transmission began, whether 
with the commencement of the Gospel itself, or at some sub- 
sequent period. 

4. One other meaning do the primitive Fathers, perhaps as 
frequently, assign to the term Tradition—that of ecclesiasti- 
cal custom and usage, whether originating with our Saviour 
and his Apostles, or afterwards. 

These appear to be all the significations in which the word 
Tradition, as occurring in the writings of the “orthodox Fa- 
thers,” can be taken. When it is identified with the term 
Scripture, it must, like the Scripture itself, designate the de- 
pository of all revealed truth; but when the word is used by 
them in any other sense, it is impossible to prove that it ever 
indicates an addition or complement to the written oracles of 
God, as though they were imperfect without it; or that it sig- 
nifies, as modern Romanists assert, the subjective conscious- 
ness of the Church. We have heard the whole bench, as it 
were, of the early Fathers, declaring that the canonical Scrip- 
tures are the only “source of saving truth ;” and these intelli- 
gent and Christian witnesses cannot be shown to be so incon- 
sistent and self-contradictory, as, in the very face of this so 
oft-repeated assertion, to maintain that something else is to 
be mingled with this divine and life-giving fountain. With 
them, Tradition is human, not divine, testimony; a witness, 
and not a revelation ; an expositor, and not an unerring judge ; 
an historical document, known and permanent, and not an 





* e.g. Origen, Cyprian, Athanasius, Cyril of Jerusalem, Basil, Gregory Nys- 
sen, and Epiphanius. Goode’s Div. Rule, 192, 301. 

+ Polycrates, in Euseb. Hist. Eccl., b. 5, ¢. 24, 
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inward feeling, hidden, uncertain, and changeable ; and there- 
fore, though it was in their hands, as it is now in ours, since 
it is written history itself, of the greatest use in fixing and 
confirming the teaching of Scripture, and of testing the cor- 
rectness of its interpretation in the general, though not of every 
text, the “orthodox Fathers,” of at least the first six centu- 
ries, never allow tradition to occupy the least portion of the 
high and authoritative place which God has assigned exclu- 
sively to his inspired and written word. 

Guided by the “orthodox Fathers,” we have thus discov- 
ered what is the divine and sole foundation of our Christian- 
ity ; the Books of Holy Scripture, excluding the Apocrypha 
and all Tradition ; and have also, by this process, obtained an 
infallible criterion, by which to try the truth and the false- 
hood of all articles of faith, by what Church soever they may 
be professed. 

Subjected to this searching and purifying ordeal, a large 
number of the dogmas of the Roman Church will be found 
to be utterly untenable and false; inasmuch as neither the 
Pope’s supremacy, her five additional sacraments, the propi- 
tiatory sacrifice of the mass, the transubstantiation of the ele- 
ments, the denial of the cup to the laity, prayers to angels and 
departed saints, the assumption and worship of the Virgin 
Mary, nor the notion of purgatory, have the slightest support 
from the written word of God; and consequently, the Church 
of Rome, in constituting these things matters of faith, which 
she demands all the world to believe, on penalty of God’s eter- 
nal curse, doth most grievously and sinfully err. 

Ill. But the definition which the Couneil of Trent has, in its 
decree concerning the canonical Scriptures, given of Tradi- 
tion, must not escape our notice. According to the council, 
Tradition is “saving truth, received by the Apostles from the 
mouth of Christ himself, or from the Holy Spirit dictating to 
the Apostles, and preserved by continual succession in the 
Catholic Church.” 

In this Trentine definition of Tradition, two things are 
specially to be observed: The origin of Tradition; and the 
mode of its preservation in the Church Catholic. According 
to the decree of the Council of Trent, the origin of tradition 
is the holy Apostles of our Lord, which tradition they re- 
ceived, either from His mouth, or from the dictation of the 
Holy Spirit ; and the mode by which this tradition thus orig- 
inating is preserved in the Church, is continual succession. 

1. The Trentine Fathers affirm, that the “saving truth con- 
tained in tradition originated with the holy Apostles of our 
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Lord, and that this tradition they received either from His 
mouth, or from the dictation of the Holy Spirit.” The Coun- 
cil of Trent, then, being itself the judge, there has been no 
new saving truth since the days of the Apostles ; for the Coun- 
cil expressly asserts, that “all saving truth is contained either 
in the written books of the Old and New Testament, or in un- 
written tradition originating with the Apostles.” In the 
judgment of the Trentine Council there can now, therefore, 
be no objective development of revealed truth ; no new ob- 
ject to be developed by the subjective consciousness of the 
Church, and to be received as an article of faith. Yet this 
notion, unknown to the Church of Rome herself in the six- 
teenth century, and unknown in all antecedent ages, is the 
very dangerous novelty adopted and acted upon in the nine- 
teenth century by the present Pope himself, who, in his En- 
cyclical Letter of Feb., 1849, calls upon “the patriarchs, 
primates, archbishops, and bishops, of the whole Catholic uni- 
verse,” to express to him their “ wishes and feelings,” relative 
to the immaculate conception of the Blessed Virgin, that “it 
may at last be decreed by a solemn judgment of the Holy 
See, that she was conceived exempt from any soil of original 
sin.” The subjective “feeling” in the breasts of the Roman 
clergy is soon, if it is not already, to be pronounced by their 
supreme Bishop, an objective and actual reality—a revelation 
of the Holy Spirit, through their inward consciousness—a part 
of the Christian system—an article of the faith, to be believed, 
in order to secure the salvation of the soul ! 

This may be justly called Rationalism; for Christian truth 
is hereby removed from its historical basis, where alone it can 
rest securely, and is subjected to the test of something within 
the human soul ; a process which, however agreeable to mys- 
ticism and fanaticism, is, in its character, essentially rational- 
istic and infidel. 

Compared then with herself, the Church of Rome is not 
now, in doctrine, what she was at the time of the Reforma- 
tion. Then she professed to have “no fountain of saving truth 
but the Scriptures, and tradition originating with the Apostles ;” 
while, at the present time, she claims the possession, in the 
bosoms of her clergy, of a living and perpetual inspiration, 
which requires only development and definition, and the 
Christian revelation, which St. Jude declares to have been 
“once delivered” for all time, can be increased indefinitely ! 
“The certainty which she has of the truth of her doctrines,” 
remarks Mcehler, one of her highly approved expositors, “is 
an immediate one; for, by the power of the Divine Spirit, 
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they are indelibly stamped on her consciousness ;* tradition is 
the consciousness of the Church.” + No such teaching as this 
was heard in the Roman body three centuries since ; but, in- 
asmuch as it is now heard from her sovereign Head himself, 
she is convicted, by her own authorized standards, of that, ex- 
— from which she so unwarrantably arrogates to her- 
self, change and fallibility. 

We remarked that the modern doctrine of development, as 
held by the Romanists, was utterly unknown to the primitive 
Church. In proof of this assertion, it is sufficient to refer to 
the unanimous testimony of the early Fathers already cited, 
who affirm that the written word of God is the only source 
of revealed truth; but on a point so important, we must not 
withhold the remarkable declarations of Vincent of Lerins, 
in the fifth century, whereby he most explicitly condemns the 
presumptuous novelties, with which, on all hands, we are now 
called to contend. “To preach anything to Catholic Chris- 
tians beside that which they have received, never has been 
lawful, nowhere is lawful, nor ever shall be lawful.” “I 
cannot sufficiently wonder at the greatness of the madness of 
some men, at the greatness of the impiety of their blinded 
minds, at the greatness at last of their lust of error, which 
make them not content with the rule of faith once for all 
given and received of old, but seek every day novelty after 
novelty, always aiming at adding something to religion, 
changing something in it, or taking something from it.§ The 
doctrine of the Christian religion must remain incorrupt and 
undefiled ; it can admit nothing more in the way of change, 
can allow no loss of any property, no variation in its defi- 
nition.’’|| 

2. One other thing must be closely noticed in the definition, 
which the Council of Trent furnishes of Tradition: the mode 
of its transmission from the Apostles. This mode is “ con- 
tinual succession in the Catholic Church.” According then 
to the decree of the Trentine Council, that tradition contains 
saving truth, which can be by “continual succession” traced 
up historically to the Apostles. This “continual succession” 
of the tradition must be demonstrated by historical documents, 
since in no other way can the “ succession’”’ be possibly shown 
to be “continual :” and it is a fact, easily verified, that every 
tradition which can be historically referred to the times of the 





* Symbolism, p. 367. i Tb., p. 364. 
Commonit. c. 9. Commonit. ¢, 21. 
Commonit. c. 23. See also Doctrine of Development, in Dr. Moberly’s Say- 
ings of the Great Forty Days. 
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Apostles, can also be identified in the books of the New Tes- 
tament itself. 

To this test, then, of “continual historical succession,” we 
subject the creed of Pope Pius IV, set forth by him A. D. 
1564, and ever since received by every member of the Ro- 
man Communion. What is the result of applying this crite- 
rion? The Articles of this creed cannot be reterred back 
to the times of the Apostles, but, on the contrary, the exact 
period when each opinion was first broached in the Christian 
Church, can be historically specified. At that specific period, 
the dogma was a novelty, and because a novelty, no part of 
the Christian revelation,* and consequently, cannot, without 
sinful presumption, be declared a constituent portion of the 
Gospel doctrine. 

It is in these several ways that the judgment of the Angli- 
can Church must be sustained, and her sentence of condem- 
nation be justified, when she declares, as she now has declared 
for three hundred years, and must declare till the unhappy 
necessity for her protestation shall cease, “'The Church of 
Rome hath erred.” That Church hath erred, in not following 
the “ orthodox Fathers,” when determining the only “foun- 
tain of saving truth ;’--she hath erred in substituting the 
modern, rationalistic, and infidel dogma of development for 
tradition which originates with the Apostles ;—and she hath 
erred, in introducing into her decrees and creed, articles 
of faith which can neither be proved by Scripture, nor be 
historically deduced from the Apostles in a line of unbroken 
succession. Her errors in these several respects are dis- 
closed by her own published standards; and accordingly, the 
Church of Rome is self-convicted of departing most widely 
and dangerously from the “one Faith,” which the Only Be- 
gotten Son of God, came from Heaven to introduce, and which 
His blessed Apostles toiled and died to establish in this dark- 
ened and sinful world. 

From the whole subject, which has now been under review, 
this fundamental fact is most clearly apparent: The basis of 
our Holy religion is documentary evidence ; evidence origin- 
ally cognizable by the senses, authoritatively attested and pre- 
served ‘by the Church, and now submitting itself to the ordeal 
of our reason. Not that reason is the measure of our faith, but 
that reason examines this evidence, and decides upon its 
character. If this testimony be found satisfactory, be such 
as satisfies us in the hasicten teen of all other subjects, then 





* Bishop Bull's Vindication of the Church of England. 
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reason is no longer a guide, but becomes itself an obedient 
learner in the school of Christ. This only sure foundation 
of Christianity, and this the principal, legitimate office in 
religion of the reasoning faculty, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance at all times to observe, but especially now, when, on 
the one hand, reason is, by Rationalists, elevated to be the 
sole judge of doctrine, and on the other, is made by Roman- 
ists to yield its place to mere feeling and sentient conviction. 
In the present theory of Rome, Christian doctrine is the 
fruit, and not the seed of the subjective Christian life. Our 
Saviour prayed, “sanctify them through Thy truth,” thus as- 
serting that His truth precedes and is a means of sanctification ; 
and St. Peter describes all Christians as “ born again by the 
Word of God ;” but according to the new scheme of develop- 
ment, holiness is first, and doctrine afterwards, in such a way, 
that the soul, in partaking of the indwelling life of Christ, 
also partakes of all His saving truth; and consequently, will 
instinctively receive every verity which is really His, and as 
instinctively reject whatever is merely of human origin.* But 
if participation of our Saviour’s life necessarily includes par- 
ticipation of His truth, then, by parity of reasoning, partici- 
pation of His life also includes participation of Himself as the 
“Way ;” for he is “The Way,” the only Mediator between 
God and man, as well as “The Truth,” and “ The Life ;” 
and therefore the Church becomes in herself an expiator of sin, 
as much as a revelator. Nay, more: inasmuch as the Deity 
of our Lord is inseparably connected with his humanity, par- 
ticipation of His lite will include participation of his Deity, 
and the Church will herself be the Deity, the Second Person 
of the incommunicable Godhead, and every member of the 
Church, a separate Divinity ! 

Born of the German philosophy, and now baptized by the Ro- 
man hierarchy, this is the plausible spiritualism, the blasphemous 
transcendentalism of the nineteenth century, which we, as Chris- 
tian ministers and Christian people, are required to expose and 
refute. This new enemy of the truth cannot be successfully 
met and vanquished, save on the Scriptural and primitive 
field of Documentary Evidence, addressing, first our reason, 
and next our faith; a field, which the Roman Church has found 
herself compelled to abandon ; and, in so doing, to place her- 
self on essentially infidel ground. Our whole course of reason- 
ing with Rome must henceforth be changed. Occupying our- 
selves then, as a Church, the Scriptural and Primitive position, 





* Meehler’s Symbolism, sec. 36-43. 
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God Himself will be with us, to make the Church a name, and 
a praise in the Earth. And thus too, shall the Grace and Pres- 
ence of Christ engender the divine life in the soul of the sincere 
believer, and also cause to spring forth hope, and charity, 
and every fruit and virtue of the Holy Spirit. 

But while, in fidelity to the truth as it is in Jesus, and in 
love to the souls of our Christian brethren, we are bound 
fearlessly and distinctly to point out and condemn their errors, 
we must not exclude them from a place in our affectionate 
prayers. May therefore their merciful Lord and ours, in view 
of our common duties and perils, and of his Advent to judge 
the world, before whom all our controversies must ultimately 
be settled, grant them, and us, grace to regard and obey this 
most appropriate and forcible doctrine and exhortation of the 
Apostle St. Peter, whose words, with his subjects, should be 
of the highest authority, as in the false Creed of the Church 
of Rome, he is pronounced Sovereign Prince of all the Apos- 
tles, and therefore of all subsequent officers in his kingdom. 
“Knowing this first, that no prophecy of the Scripture i is of 
any private interpretation ; for the prophecy came not in old 
time by the will of man, but holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost. We have a more sure word 
of prophecy, whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, as unto a 
light that shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the 
day-star arise in your hearts.” 
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AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY.* 
By Rev. F. L. Hawks, D. D. LL. D. 


Art. VII.—Whuirerietp’s ACCUSATIONS AGAINST THE EARLY Mis- 
SIONARIES TO AMERICA, AND THEIR DEFENCE. 


A copy of Mr. Whitefield’s letter to the Society (P. G. F. P.) 
against their Missionarys, Nov. 30th, 1740, and also a letter of Dr. 
Bearcroft on that subject, June 27, 1741. 

ON BOARD THE SAVANNAH, BOUND FROM} 
PuiravetpulA To Georars, Noy. 30, 1740. § 
Honorep GENTLEMEN :— 

I hope a single eye to God’s glory, inclines me to trouble you 
with this. 1 have been now through the greatest part of America, and 
have had an opportunity of seeing the state of the Church of England. 
I think it is at a very low ebb, and will in alli probability be much 
worse, nay, at last dwindle into nothing, unless care be taken to 
send over Missionarys that are better qualified for the pastoral office. 
It is too evident that most of them are corrupt in their principles, 
and immoral in their practices, and many of them such as could not 
stand their trials amongst the Dissenters, or were discarded by them 
for their profaneness and irregularities. Our Church seems to be 
their last refuge, so that it is almost become a saying, that anything 
will make a Church Parson. None but those who are here present 
can tell into what contempt our Church is brought. The accounts 
given in to the Society by the Missionarys, are the subject of common 
ridicule. I read some of them lately. I was ashamed to see how 
the nation was imposed on, and therefore thought it my duty to in- 
form you of it. But perhaps I have said too much already ; how- 
ever, | have delivered my soul. I write out of the symplicity of 
my heart. I leave the consequences to God; for the stones would 
cry out against me, if I did not speak. If you had a mind only to 
establish the form of religion, sending such ungodly despicable Min- 
isters would render even that ineffectual. For though the Dissent- 
ers have lost much of the Power of Godliness, yet they have 
enough left to shame us. I speak not this out of prejudice or re- 
sentment, for am as much opposed to their, as our own Carnal 
Clergy; but I do it to prevent your being imposed on for the future, 
and to entreat you, if you would not have our tottering Ark fall 
quite down, that you would not employ such unhallowed hands to 
keep it up ; they will meet with a curse instead of a blessing. 

I am, honored Gentlemen, 
Your very humble servant, 
Georce WHITEFIELD. 


* Copy right secured according to law. 
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Cuarternovuse, June 27th, 1741. 

My Lorp: 

Mr. Whitefield hath wrote three letters about the Missionarys, 
but the Society would not answer them, the two first directed to the 
Secretary, and the last directed immediately to the Society, which is 
so extraordinary an one, that I thought it proper to transmit a copy to 
your Lordship. The stroke under ungodly, despicable, is in the 
original ; though there are several of them, I will venture to affirm, 
as worthy, and | am sure much more regular than himself. _ His first 
letter was levelled chiefly against Mr. Arnold, who had debated 
with him in print, and the single fact charged by Mr. Whitefield on 
Mr. Arnold is this, in Mr. Whitefield’s own words: “ He hath bor- 
rowed four or five pounds from one Owen Owens, and said that Mr. 
Cummins would pay it—when the man applied to Mr. Cummins, he 
said, he knew nothing of the matter, but rather than have Mr. Ar- 
nold exposed, he paid the sum for him. ‘This is to be attested by 
numbers of witnesses, and Mr. Frame, brother-in-law to Mr. Pro- 
prietary Penn, told me yesterday the Governor informed him, how 
he had been chiding Mr. Cummins for not suffering him to be pur- 
sued and apprehended.” I wrote upon this to Mr. Cummins, the 
Commissary of Philadelphia, whose answer is this: “ As to that 
silly story which you tell me Mr. Whitefield wrote against Mr. Ar- 
nold, it is true his giddy admirers made a noise with it here, but 
without any just grounds, for Mr. Arnold, the night before he left 
this place, asked me to lend him £5. I told him I could not tell if 
I had so much at that time in the house, but desired him to break- 
fast with me next morning, and | could then give him an answer. 
He was obliged it seems to set out very early, and having borrowed 
the money of Owen Owens, gave him a letter to me, desiring I 
would pay that sum, and promising to remit it me in a little time 
from New York. When Owens came demanding his money that 
morning, after asking him a few questions, | found, though I prom- 
ised to see him paid, he was ready, and I doubt not instigated by 
Whitefield’s votaries, to follow after and arrest Mr. Arnold, because 
he had dared to contradict their oracle. I therefore directly paid 
him the money, and Mr. Arnold soon after very honestly and with- 
out any asking, sent me payment of it from New York. 1 showed 
your letter to Mr. Frame, the Proprietor’s brother-in-law, before some 
gentlemen : he affirmed what related to him is false.” I may perhaps 
have tried your Lordship, but have mentioned these things, as they 
may afford some little light to Mr. Whitefield’s full thoughts about 
the Missionarys ; and if I can be any way serviceable, 

I am, my Lord, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Puivie Bearcrort. 





VOL. III.—NO., III. 56 
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LETTER FROM MR. WHITEFIELD TO THE BISHOP OF OXFORD. 


Ow sBoarp THE Mary anp Ann, ; 
Bounp rrom Lonpon to Scotian, July 28th, 1741. 
My Lorp: 

Want of leisure, not respect, has been the occasion of my not 
sending your Lordship my letter which I promised some time ago. 
Being now on board, on my way to Scotland, I have time to write 
my thoughts more freely. I would first then observe to your Lord- 
ship, that you have too good an opinion of the Missionarys in general, 
that are employed by the Honorable Society. Your Lordship says, 
P. 31, “ that it hath been pretended indeed that immoral and negligent 
men are empioyed as Missionaries.” This can be too easily proved. 
I could mention several instances. Whether this be from want of 
care I will not take upon me to determine, but that it frequently and 
commonly happens is certain. I have lately received a letter from 
Jonathan Belcher, Esq., late Governor of New England, wherein 
he writes thus : “ It is now about thirty-seven years ago that 1 dined 
with the late Dr. Compton, then Bishop of London, at his palace at 
Fulham, and there were several Bishops and other dignified Clergy 
at table, and knowing me to be a young gentleman of interest and 
figure in my country, they urged me much to conform to their 
Church, and asked me how the Church of England got forward in 
New England. I told their Lordships that they were greatly de- 
ceived in what money was sent hither in that service, for that the 
general rise of the Church in New England was from dissolute 
livers and such as quarreled with their Ministers, but that it was 
“ Rara avis in terra,” for any man to go over to the Church from a 
principle of religion and conscience, or to improve himself in a 
pious, serious life, and this really, sir, (adds this worthy gentleman,) 
is the case of this country at this day.” 1 hope this will have more 
weight with your Lordship as coming from a gentleman without my 
knowing anything of it, a gentleman ‘also of figure and good report, 
and who declares himself unprejudiced in another part of his letter. 

For speaking of a particular thing, he writes thus : “ Not that I have 
any squeamish prejudices against that excellent Church, (meaning the 
Church of England,) although I have been born and bred a dissenter ; 
and pray what do we differ in doctrine?) Would they preach and 
live their articles, there would be a more general coalition among 
them and the dissenters.” And then he afterwards says: “ From 
long observation, I find no person going off from our Church to that 
of the Church of England, who thereby become more virtually 
pious. If I found they did, I should, I hope, from a wise and judi- 
cious choice, immediately conform.” ‘Thus far the worthy Govern- 
or Belcher, and, indeed, my Lord, this is too true. Those at a dis- 
tance cannot well conceive how contemptible our Church is abroad, 
and that owing to the unworthy, immoral, and negligent lives of 
the generality of the Missionarys, several of which have come 
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over to us, because they could not stand tryal among the dissenters, or 
had lived too loosely among them. Your Lordship is pleased to 
say, P. 32, “ that the most earnest requests, the most solemn abjura- 
tions are sent, that all who can, would give any useful intelligence 
relating to them.” This is certainly right and good ; but | fear your 
Lordship hath been misinformed, if your Lordship was told, that 
great regard is always paid to such intelligence, for 1 myself have 
sent over two letters to the Honorable Society for this purpose, and 
no regard has been paid to them. If your Lordship pleases, I will 
send you copies of them both. I could not but further observe in 
looking over the list of the Missionarys, that there are no less than 
twenty employed in preaching and teaching school in the Province 
of New England, (where certainly the Gospel is preached with 
greater purity than at home,) and but two settled Missionarys in all 
North Carolina, and one of those, viz: Mr. Garzia, can scarce speak 
English. Does not this look too much like making a party of re- 
ligion ? 

I have now a letter by me somewhere amongst my papers, wrote 
by Dr. Mather to the late Lord Chancellor King, in which he gives 
sad proofs of the immorality of our Missionaries, and also com- 
plains of this seeming partiality. If the people of New England 
impose taxes on the members of the Church of England, whilst 
others are exempted, it is certainly wrong. But as the first settlers 
went over there to worship God in their own way, Independency, I 
think, may well be reckoned the established worship there, as well 
as Presbytery the established worship in Scotland ; and surely it 
would more answer the design of the Institution of the Honorable 
Society, to send Missionaries to North Carolina, where there are 
inhabitants enough and nobody to teach them, than to New England, 
where they have a Minister of their own every five or ten miles. 

Your Lordship, I am persuaded, is more noble than to be offended 
with this plainness of speech. ‘The Searcher of hearts knows from 
what principle I write. Your Lordship is pleased to say, P. 31, 
‘that exact accounts are required from the Missionaries twice a 
year.” And when they are brought in, what accounts do they gen- 
erally give? ‘That they have baptized so many, and had so many 
communicants. A poor account this, and in other respects so very 
bad, that when I was last at Philadelphia, many that were really 
friends of the Church, upon reading the accounts, were ashamed to 
see how the Honorable Society was imposed on by the account of 
the pious labors of the Missionaries. Indeed, your Lordship says, 
P. 17, and I doubt not your Lordship was informed so, “ that multi- 
tudes of negroes and Indians have been brought over to the Chris- 
tian faith.” This, for all 1 know to the contrary, may be matter 
of fact. I pray God it may be found true at the great day; but 
your Lordship says, P. 9, “the success of one of the catechists 
has been so great in the Plantation belonging to the Society, that 
out of two hundred and thirty, at least seventy are now believers in 
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Christ.” I should be glad to know what Plantation your Lordship 
means ; that seventy may have learned to repeat their Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and ten Commandments in the Vulgar Tongue, and 
been baptized, is probable enough. But that seventy are now be- 
lievers in Christ, I cannot help questioning. 1 fear your Lordship 
hath been misinformed; and now I am mentioging the negroes, I 
beg leave to object against the method lately proposed for their con- 
version, especially in the Province of Carolina, where the Governors 
are so exceedingly jealous over any that shall undertake publicly to 
teach them. I believe it will be a work of a long time to find out 
two or three young negroes, and to instruct them so as to qualify 
them to instruct others. Besides, few I believe will submit to be 
taught by a young negro. I question whether the Assembly will 
permit a slave to learn to write. And after all, this way of convert- 
ing them will only be teaching them to write and read. These are 
good things. But without setting over them truly pious people, that 
may have more authority over them than any young negroes what- 
soever, and may lead them to a knowledge of themselves and God, 
however good the intention of the Honorable Society may be, | fear 
their good intention will prove abortive and of none effect. 
Pennsylvania, in my opinion, is far preferable to Carolina for the 
instruction of the negroes. The Quakers, however blameable in other 
respects, are certainly praiseworthy in this, 1 mean their lenity to 
their poor slaves. Your Lordship is pleased to urge, these people 
forbidding to assist his Majesty, (whom I truly love and honor,) as one 
reason why Missionaries should be sent over to instruct the people 
in better principles. But at the same time your Lordship takes 
notice of other pernicious errors, that took early root in the Prov- 
inces abroad, that are not yet extirpated, and perhaps in part newly re- 
vived. Some, dissolving the obligations of moral duties, some de- 
stroying the inward peace of every pious and good person, and 
making life gloomy and uncomfortable. Some, leading men to ascribe 
every folly or wickedness that possesses the fancy, to Divine inspi- 
ration. Some, inconsistent with our present happy establishment. 
All these, my Lord, are errors, and as your Lordship hath been pleased 
so particularly to mention the Quakers, would it not have been right 
in your Lordship to have pointed out the others also, who are thus 
erroneous, that people might the better beware of, and so avoid 
them. I suppose your Lordship would not have mentioned them. 
And if so, 1 would humbly submit it to your Lordship’s judgment 
whether you are not bound in conscience, to write to them or plainly 
name them, that they may either clear themselves or take shame for 
holding and preaching things contrary to the ever blessed Jesus. Thus, 
my Lord, | have freely wrote to your Lordship what was upon my 
heart. 1 think I have no sinister view in end. I think I write 
purely out of a zeal for God and the good of souls. I heartily pray 
for the coming of Christ’s kingdom, and would therefore willingly 
have all things taken out of the way that may obstruct its progress. 
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I am persuaded your Lordship would not wilfully continue in any 
error, nor be above receiving information from the meanest servant 
of Jesus Christ. This persuasion encouraged me to write to your 
Lordship. You may depend on it, my Lord, that I shall not men- 
tion what I have wrote, and if your Lordship is so condescending as 
to send me a line by way of answer, it shall be kept quite secret by, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s Dutiful Son and Servant, 
Grorce WHITEFIELD. 


P. S.—I hope to be in London in about six weeks. If your 
Lordship pleases to direct a letter to me as before, it will come to 
hand. The Lord be with your spirit. 


LETTER FROM THE LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD TO MR. WHITEFIELD. 
Cuppespen, Serr. 17th, 1741. 


Sir :—It being now about the time that you propose to be in Lon- 
don, | send this to return you thanks for your lastletter. 1 amnot suffi- 
ciently acquainted with Governor Belcher’s character, to know how 
far his account of his own impartiality may be relied on. We often 
deceive ourselves in that matter, and all sects of Christians are too 
apt to think hardly of those who are not of their own Church, and 
especially those who leave it ; and as there is but too much room for 
all parties to reproach one another with want of inward religion, 
very well meaning persons may mistake in making comparisons. 
To his testimony, you add your own, and I believe you speak as you 
think. But you must permit me to say, and I do it with sincere 
good will to you, that I am persuaded you are much too severe in 
what you have printed concerning your brethren of the Clergy in 
this Nation, and therefore you may have been too severe in what you 
have written concerning those abroad; especially as I find that 
many accounts, different from yours, are sent to the Society concern- 
ing their missionaries, by persons in all appearance well deserving 
credit. Still, what you and the Governor have said, may, and | 
hope will give occasion for stricter enquiries, but you cannot think it 
reasonable that we should pay regard to your accounts only. I have 
seen one, if not both of your letters to the Society. They consist, 
as I remember, of general charges, without mentioning any partic- 
ulars, and therefore all that can be done upon them, is to enquire your 
objection against the number of Missionaries in New England. I 
have endeavored to answer in my sermon, and if they can be pro- 
portioned better, [ wish they were. But I have always understood 
that the reason of there being only two in North Carolina, was the 
bad reception of those who were sent; of which you may read very 
discouraging accounts in Humphrey’s History of the proceedings of 
the Society, and the difficulty of finding persons.to undertake that 
mission, which difficulty, 1 suppose, must have been the reason of 
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sending a person not sufficiently acquainted, by your account, for I 
know not the fact, with our language. I believe the accounts of the 
Missionaries are as regularly sent to the Society as can be expected 
from that distance, or proper notice taken of the neglect. They 
may indeed and frequently, if not constantly, do give further accounts 
than of their Baptisms and their Communions, which however are 
such marks of Christain profession as deserve to be particularly 
mentioned, nor do the accounts which we publish, by any means 
consist of these only. But it may be very improper for us to print 
every thing, which it may be proper for them to write. If any part 
of their information which we print is false, we designedly put it in 
the power of all abroad who are really friends of our Church, or of reli- 
gion, to prevent our being imposed on by it, and if they will not, the 
blame is notours. For making these things the subject of their dis- 
course, instead of informing us, is only doing harm. But, I hope all 
good persons will consider, how very licentious common discourse 
upon such subjects usually is, and will therefore examine carefully 
before they take up accusations. The only plantation belonging to 
the Society, I mean as their property, is in Barbadoes ; and when I 
say that seventy of the Negroes there are believers in Christ, I use 
that expression as I apprehend it is commonly used in speaking of 
countries where different religions are professed, to signify that so 
many profess themselves Christians. I do not see reason to suspect 
their being hypocrites in that profession, and | hope their faith pro- 
duces good fruits. ‘The method lately proposed for instructing Ne- 
groes, continues to appear to me very promising, at least highly fit 
to be tried. There is a prospect that the young Negroes, designed 
for teachers, will, by the blessing of God on their education, become 
truly pious as well as qualified in other respects. The disadvantage 
of their youth will be lessening every day, and they will gain author- 
ity by degrees if they are duly supported. It is not, that I know of, 
proposed that their scholars should learn to write, and I do not at all 
understand why you say, that this method will be only teaching 
them to write and read. Whether Pennsylvania is preferable to 
Carolina for instruction of the Negroes I know not, but wish it were 
tried every way. What errors took early root in our Colonies, and 
are net yet extirpated, you may see in Humphrey’s ; and as | have 
only spoken doubtfully concerning the revival of any of them, and 
that not upon any intelligence communicated particularly to me, but 
from such accounts as lie before the Society, I do not apprehend my- 
self obliged to go further than have done in this matter. I have 
accused no person, nor designed to make any person otherwise 
thought of than he was before. If I have given occasion to any one 
to ask himself whether he is blameable or not, I have only put him 
upon doing what we all ought to do more frequently ; and God grant 
we may do it to his glory and our own good. 
I. am, Sir, 
Your loving Brother and Serv’t, 
Tos: Oxrorp. 
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VIRGINIA CHURCH PAPERS. (COLONIAL.) 


We commence in this Number, the publication of some import- 
ant documents, exhibiting the embarrassments under which the 
early Church in Virginia labored, especially under the administra- 
tion of Francis Nicholson, Esq., Governor of the Colony. 

COUNCIL OF VIRGINIA TO THE QUEEN [ANNE.] 
Vinemia, May tHe 20th, 1703. 
To rHE QueEn’s most Excettent Majesty :— 

We, the subscribers, members of your Majesty’s Council of 
your Colony and Dominion of Virginia, confiding in your Majesty's 
great goodness and care of your people, beg leave in all humility to 
represent to your sacred Majesty, that nothing but a true regard to 
your Majesty's service, the peace and happiness of this colony, and 
to that trust your Majesty has been pleased to repose in us, should 
have at present induced us to this unusual way of addressing your 
sacred Majesty for relief for ourselves and others, your Majesty’s 
good and loyal subjects of this country, from the many great griev- 
ances and pressures we lie under, by reason of the unusual, insolent 
and arbitrary methods of government, as well as wicked and scandal- 
ous examples of life, which have been now, for divers years past, 
put in practice by his Excellency Francis Nicholson, Esqr., your 
Majesty’s Lieutenant and Governor General of this Colony, which 
we have hitherto in vain endeavored, by more soft and gentle appli- 
cations to himself, to remedy and prevent; but to our unspeakable 
grief, we have reaped no other fruit of our more private complaint 
and representations, but that thereby we have so highly exasperated 
the revengeful mind of your Majesty’s said Governor, to the height of 
implacable malice and enmity against ourselves and the better part 
of your Majesty’s good and loyal subjects of this colony, who are of 
the same sentiments, that without your Majesty’s seasonable inter- 
position, we cannot but apprehend the dangerous consequences of 
such practices, not only in kindling and fomenting of lasting feuds 
and animosities among your Majesty’s good subjects here, but 
endangering the public peace and tranquility of this your Majesty’s 
country. 

The particular instances of the mal-administration of your Majesty’s 
said Governor are so many, that we fear the very enumeration of the 
several sorts of them, would be an encroachment on your Majesty’s 
patience and goodness; and therefore we have chosen rather to 
transmit them in memorials to some noted friends of this country, to 
be by them laid before such persons as your Majesty shall think fit 
to appoint to receive and examine the same ; humbly praying your 
Majesty’s gracious consideration of our deplorable circumstances ; 
and that the government of this, your Colony and Dominion of Vir- 
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ginia may be put into such hands as will observe your Majesty’s 
laws and instructions, and copy after the bright example of your 
gracious reign and government, to the unspeakable satisfaction of all 
your Majesty’s subjects of this Colony, and among them none more 
than, may it please your Majesty, your Majesty’s most loyal, most 
dutiful, and most obedient ‘ 

Subjects and Servants, 


Ropert Carter, J. Lieutroot, 
James Bvatr, MatruHew Pace, 


Periti. LupweELt, Bens. Harrison. 
A true Copy, 
Joun Povey. 





Affidavit of Stephen Fouacé, relating to the mal-administration of 
Col. Nicholson, Governor of Virginia. 
25th or Apri, 1704. 


Pursuant to the Directions of the Right Honorable, the Lords 
Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, Stephen Fouace, Clerk, 
maketh Oath: 

That soon after Colonel Nicholson was made Governor of Vir- 
ginia, the Deponent being at Mr. Commissary Blair’s with the said 
Col. Nicholson with several others, the said Col. Nicholson went 
out after supper into the garden with Col. Jennings, and there fell 
out with him, into a very loud and outrageous passion, using, to the 
best of the Deponent’s remembrance, the vile names of pitiful rogue, 
rascal, thief, &c., and withall threatened to kick him. ‘The Depo- 
nent further saith, that some time after, being alone with the said 
Col. Nicholson, he took the freedom to tell him, that he, the Depo- 
nent, was sorry and concerned to hear his severe usage in ill 
names and threatenings to Col. Jennings, a gentleman of good fam- 
ily and one of the Council. He took particular notice to him, of the 
indignity of his calling the said Col. Jennings a thief; upon which 
friendly and humble admonition of the Deponent, he, the said Col. 
Nicholson, was so far from regretting his unworthy usage to Col. 
Jennings, that he continued his threatenings against him, and justi- 
fied particularly his calling him a thief. 

The Deponent further saith, that once on a Sunday, the said Col. 
Nicholson called (in his way to Kikotan) at the house of the Depo- 
nent, about five of the clock, at night, and kept him walking to and 
again without going in a doors, and entertaining him for near six 
hours together, with a furious discourse of his designs of revenge 
against his mistress’ father, brother, and other relations that were, 
he thought, against his match ; swearing that his suit must end in 
blood ; that he would have satisfaction of Major Burwell, (his mis- 
tress’ father,) and a great deal more to the same purpose; when as a 
minister and a friend whom he had not then yet personally abused, 
the Deponent endeavored to pacify his mind towards Major Burwell 
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and others, as having given him no just cause of such resentment, 
and desired him as a Christian to reflect seriously upon the sinfulness 
of his bloody designs and resolutions, and the ill consequences of 
them, (if he put them in execution,) as to his worldly interest and 
reputation in England and Virginia. All that the Deponent could 
say to that purpose was in vain and without effect. 

The Deponent further saith, that waiting once upon him (the said 
Col. Nicholson,) with one Mr. Shropshin, (a clergyman who was 
lately turned out of his parish by some leading men of the vestry, 
without any just cause,) to beg the favour of him to recommend him 
to Blisland Parish, where he had made some interest, and had no 
competitor, he not only refused him in very rough terms, but made 
him also understand that he would oppose his being received there ; 
upon which Mr. Shropshin entreating him further that he would then 
give him leave to make application to some of the parishes that 
were become vacant by the death of their ministers lately deceased, 
and whom he named to him. What do you, saith he, talk to me of 
this and the other ministers being dead? I wish there were forty of 
youdead. The Quakers are intheright; youare all hirelings. Upon 
which bitter and untrue reflection, having observed to him that we 
did not expect that name from him, for taking the moderate salary 
the law allowed us ; we took our leave and went away, wondering 
betwixt ourselves, how we and the world had been imposed upon by 
his pretended zeal for the Church and Clergy. 

The Deponent further saith, that once at a meeting of the governors 
of the College, Gov. Nicholson fell abruptly, no body knew why, 
into a fit of passion and cursing against some gentlewomen, which 
though he did not name, were understood to be the wives of some of 
the company, calling them jades, whores, and bitches ; and then im- 
mediately shifting the scene from the absent wives to the present 
husbands and others, he told us we were brutes and understood not 
manners ; that he knew how to govern the Moors; that he would 
beat us into better manners, and make us feel that he was Gov- 
ernor of Virginia. Four of the company were of the Council, and 
the rest, some of the chiefest men of the country, except the Depo- 
nent. At this, all the company was amazed and silent, not knowing 
what to make of that mad, furious, distracted speech. 

The Deponent saith further, that he hath heard Col. Nicholson 
say and threaten that he would seize the college for the King’s use. 

The Deponent further saith, that the first cause of Col. Nichol- 
son’s falling out with him, appeared to be a suspicion that the Depo- 
nent, by letters, had given informationto my Lord of London, and 
my Lord Archbishop, of his strange behaviour and carriage in the 
government, without any proofs but his suspicion. He fell out at 
once into a very great passion against the Deponent upon that ac- 
count ; and all the protestations the Deponent could make to the 
contrary, did not pacify him, but from that time he continued full of 
resentment against him. 
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The Deponent further saith, that being once invited, with many 
other friends, to dinner, by Col. Ludwell, Jr., he called, in his way 
thither, at a friend’s house, where he met Mr. Comiss’ry Blair, who 
being in a little time after sent for by the Governor, the Deponent 
went with him. When they came near him, he called Mr. Blair 
aside to him, and in a very little time after they were walking to- 
gether, the Deponent heard him very loud, (as he is always when 
in a passion,) for near an hour together. At last he dismissed Mr. 
Blair, who being asked afterwards by the Deponent what might be 
the reason of the Governor’s anger, answered that the subject of the 
Governor’s loud discourse with him, was of that consequence to 
him, (the Deponent,) that he thought himself in conscience obliged 
to acquaint him with it. Why, saith he, he hath sworn several 
times to me, that he will cut the throats of three men, (if his Mis- 
tress be married to another besides himself,) viz: the bridegroom, 
the minister, and the justice of peace that shall give the licence. 
Now this dreadful threatning concerns you not only as you are the 
minister of the parish where his mistress liveth, but also on account 
of your being the Governor’s rival as he hath now a jealousy of it. 

This I soon found to be true indeed by experience, for ’t was not 
long after this that on the first day of March, Col. Nicholson way- 
laid me as | was coming at night from Major Burwell, who was 
then very sick. As I came near the place where he was, at some dis- 
tance from the road in the wood, he came out towards me, and being 
twenty or thirty yards from me he called and at the same time made 
towards me as | did towards him. When we came near one another, 
he accosted me with a very angry look, very abruptly, in these very 
words, (raising his voice to a perfect vociferation,) | command you 
in the King’s name, and upon your canonical obedience as I am 
your Bishop, not to go to that house (pointing to Major Burwell’s 
house,) except you be sent for, nor to speak to the young lady. 
Why, sir, said I, being frighted and much amazed, what ,is the mat- 
ter? Does your Excellency take me for your rival? I can assure 
you, sir, | have not that foolish presumption to think to be preferred 
to your Excellency. I never spoke or acted anything that could 
justly give you any such jealousy. Hold your prate, sirrah, said he 
to me. I have taken good notice of you; you are an impudent 
rogue, a villain, a rascal; you are now insolent and proud, but I'll 
humble you and bring down your haughtiness. When you came 
hither you had more rags than bags. I answered something to this 
purpose, “that if | had been formerly as poor as he was pleased 
to say, it was no shame to have been poor, and that it was noth- 
ing to his ill usage to me, and that whatever my circumstances might 
now be, they had been better if I had been less zealous for his 
service.” Upon this he renewed his opprobrious names of 1m- 
pudent rascal, scoundrel, &c., and as we were riding along to- 
gether, he turned short upon me, laid hold of my hat and pulled it 
off my head and asked me how I had the impudence to ride with 
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him having my hat on. I replied something to this purpose, that I 
hoped he would not use me like a footman. After some more words 
to the same purpose, he gave me my hat again, and told me that I 
had heard his commands, and that he expected to be obeyed. Sir, 
said I, 1 must obey your Excellency ; but I think your Excellency 
would do better to turn me out of the parish, and indeed out of your 
government, than to command me not to dothat which is my duty to do, 
viz: to visitthe sick of my parish ; and seeing the case is such, let 
me tell your Excellency, if you please to have a little patience with 
me, I will, I assure your Excellency, go out of the country with this 
fleet, and so obey your commands most effectually. He told me he 
would be glad to see it. A little time after, he spoke thus to me, or 
words to this effect: Is it not a shame for one of your function to 
suffer me to be ridiculed and railed at, in some companies where I 
know you have been? Is it not your duty to reprove them? To 
the best of my remembrance, he gave me also a hint that I should 
haye acquainted him with it. ‘To this ] replied something to this 
purpose : ‘That he mistook me if he had taken me for an informer ; 
as for reproving of them, that I was not sensible wherein | had been 
wanting to my duty ; and then | told him, as far as | can remember, 
that the best way for him to avoid the being ridiculed and ill spoken 
of, was for his Excellency to take care that his behaviour and actions 
in his government were such as did not expose him to the odium 
and contempt of the country. That the King of France himself, 
with all his absolute power, could not hinder many in his kingdom 
from speaking illof him. But seeing your Excellency is pleased to 
make me mindful of my duty to reprove the evil | see done in my 
presence, | must make bold to reprove your Excellency for using at 
this rate, in the highway, in the woods, and in the night, and on a 
Sunday, a Clergyman coming from visiting the sick of his parish. 
This sort of usage is not agreeable, I must needs say, to the character 
of a zealous son of the Church. To this, as | remember, he replied 
nothing particularly, but continuing on our way, and he in his passion 
upon some answers | made him, and some hints | gave him that [ 
had deserved better usage from him, he gave me over again the 
base names of rascal, &c., and added that of banditti, and four 
several times ran with his horse towards me to lay hold of me, 
as | thought, threatening with all, at once to lash and drub me as a 
villain and a rogue, as he said | was. I took good care, being well 
mounted, to avoid his laying hold of me, but being frighted by his 
threatenings, and considering that we were alone in the night, and 
that he had his pistols and swords, and having often heard that he 
killed a man, whether it be true or nol do not say, I ran away 
from him as fast as my horse would carry me, and took a special 
care afterwards never to meet or be with him alone again. 

When upon my coming away from Virginia, I waited upon Col. 
Nicholson, and told him that I came to take my leave of him and re- 
ceive his commands for England, if he pleases to honor me with 
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any, he spoke to me in these words: I thought that you might 
know that | am Governor of Virginia. Sir, said 1,1 do know it, 
and it is therefore that I come now to wait on your Excellency, to 
pay my duty, and receive your commands. Well, saith he to me, 
have you got my Lord of London’s licence to go for England? No 
sir, said I, I suppose [do not want such a licence. My Lord of 
London I am confident does not desire to keep any Clergyman against 
his will in Virginia. Well, saith he to me, again take you notice 
that I will not give you leave, as you are a Clergyman, to go for 
England. Sir, said I, | have complied with the law of the country. 
I have a Pass accordingly, out of the Secretary’s oflice, and I think 
with submission that! cannot be legally stopt. | wonder your Excellen- 
cy should now be against my going to England, when not long ago 
your Excellency seemed to be desirous I should. Ha! saith he, 
go and tel] them so in England, (he meant, I suppose, his late usage 
of me.) Hereupon he called one of his servants, who being come, 
he bid him call Mr. Blair, Mr. Cony, Mr. Robertson, and Mr. Har- 
rison, who being all come, he asked Mr. Blair whether I had showed 
him a licence of the Bishop of London, to go for England. No sir, 
saith Mr. Blair, he hath not, I wonder how he should, ’tis such a 
thing as was never required of any Clergyman before going out of 
this country for England. Sir, said the Governor in words to this 
effect, | will not argue the thing with you now. I desire you only 
at present to take notice, as you are Commissary, and you Mr. Har- 
rison, as you officiate in the place of Queen’s Attorney, and you Mr. 
Cony, as you are my Chaplain, and you Mr. Robertson, as you are 
Clerk of the Council, that I do not give leave to Mr. Fouace, as he 
is a Clergyman, to leave this country and go to England. Upon 
which I told his Excellency, that it would be sufficient to me if he 
pleased to give me leave to go as I was, Stephen Fouace. 

On the 30th of July following, being the day that the fleet sailed 
out of the Capes of Virginia, his Excellency being on board the 
Southampton man of war, which was then a guard ship in Vir- 
ginia, sent an order to me to wait upon him, and not fail of my 
complying with his commands in the Queen’s name, as I would an- 
swer the contrary, at my peril. ‘This order of his was carried on 
board of the ship where I had taken my passage ; but I fearing, and 
suspecting his design of stopping my voyage, under one pretence or 
other, 1 went some days before into another ship, and continued 
hid there till the Southampton man of war had left the fleet. 


\ \ 
STerHEN Fovace. 
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The Affidavit of James Blair, Clerk,* concerning Gov. Nicholson’s 
mal-administration with relation to the Clergy, the College, and 
Himself: 

May Ist, 1704. 


The Governor being by her Majesty’s instructions intrusted with 
the power of giving licences of marriages, probates of wills, and 
inductions of ministers, (and the rest of the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion being left to my Lord Bishop of London, and by the Lord 
Bishop of London to his Commissary,) which the Governor in his 
instructions is commanded to encourage and assist, he has so far 
broke through the said instructions as to abuse that part of ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction committed to himself, and to invade that which is 
left to the Bishop of London. 

As to the first, he has abused it in all its parts ; first, as to licences 
of marriage, contrary to an express law of that country, as well as 
natural equity. He gave a licence to Speaden, a man of no 
estate, nor bred to any calling, to marry , a young or- 
phan and heiress of York County, by the means whereof, that young 
orphan was married and ruined, contrary to the consent of her guar- 
dian, a crime which in any magistrate, by the law of that country, 
is £500 fine and a year’s imprisonment. 

Then as to probates, by refusing to sign them nine or ten months, 
a great many widows and orphans lost their husbands’ and fathers’ 
debts, not being able to sue ; for by the law of that country, if a 
debt is not sued for in a certain short time after the party’s death, it 
is lost. 

Inductions of ministers he has totally neglected, not having induct- 
ed so much as one minister during the whole time of the govern- 
ment; by which means it comes to pass that the ministers are kept 
in miserable precarious circumstances, like domestic servants, ready 
to be turned off at pleasure, which makes the better sort leave the 
country, and the rest so obsequious that they are ready to do what 
he would have them. 

As to the second, he has invaded almost all the other parts of the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction; such as convocating the Clergy without 
taking notice of the Bishop’s Commissary ; appointing who shall 
preach at those convocations, appearing himself in their meetings, 
and proposing the subject matter of their consultation; holding 
separate meetings of the Clergy without the Bishop’s Commissary ; 
putting those separate meetings upon acts of censure and discipline, 
getting them to sign papers in the name of the Clergy ; requiring 
of some ministers canonical obedience to himself as their Bishop ; 
taking upon himself to turn out ministers, and this without so much 
as process or trial. 

As he has broke through all his instructions with relation to the 











* The Rev. James Blair, author of this Affidavit, was the first Commissary of 
Virginia, and one of the most useful of her early Clergy. 
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Church, so in other respects he has withheld from the Clergy that 
necessary countenance and respect which is due to their function, 
and by his bad example has contributed very much to increase their 
contempt among the people. I have heard him say, that the Clergy 
were all a pack of scandalous fellows, and that he knew not one 
man in the country who deserved to be inducted, and it is now 
proved by another affidavit, that he said they were all hirelings, and 
the Quakers were in the right, and that when he was told of some of 
the Clergy that were dead, that he said he wished that forty 
more of them were dead, which was as much as to wish that there 
were never a Clergyman in the country. Several of them of the 
most noted good preachers, he affronted and abused with the most 
opprobrious and vilifying names of dog, rogue, rascal, villain, jesuit. 
Some of them he has made ride bare headed by him, in the bitter 
cold of the wind, and the scorching heat of the sun, several miles 
together. Some he has laid violent hands on whilst they were on 
horseback, and pulled off their hat himself. Some he has publicly 
threatened to tear their gowns over their ears ; has never spared in 
their presence to curse and swear abundance of the most dreadful 
oaths, often at the very church door, immediately before or after 
prayers ; and if the minister preached up any duty which the Govern- 
or was known to neglect, or against any vice he was known to be guilty 
of, he has seldom escaped without rebukes and threats, and till of 
late, that he had occasion for encomiums from them to support his 
interest in England, never any Governor used the Clergy so barba- 
rously as he has done. 

These addresses he not only barefacedly asks, but uses the way 
of threats and presents, and threats and insults to obtain, and if their 
addresses do not come up to what he would have, proposes new 
draughts, and endeavors by making and feeding differences in their 
parishes, to make the scrupulous Ministers uneasy, and to get them 
laid aside, by which means the basest of the Clergy and the for- 
wardest to flatter, are become his greatest favorites, and several of 
the best Ministers have been so harassed that they have chosen 
rather to quit the country, than to endure the fatigues and extorted 
flatteries, or insults of his government. 


AS TO THE COLLEGE. 


For all the interest he pretends to have in the country, he has 
not in the least so much as endeavored to get the Assembly to assist 
the College in their necessity, though he had the best opportunity, 
by the country’s enjoying the use of the College for their Assemblies, 
Courts, and Councils, while the Capitol was a building. He him- 
self has been the forwardest to throw abuses on the College, partic- 
ularly he railed against the building, though extraordinary good for 
that country, and entered a public protest against it in the College 
records. Ata very public time, the time of a general Court, he re- 
flected on the College accounts, threatening the Governors of the 
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College with a writ of enquiry from the King, and declaring sol- 
emnly, that if they could give no better account, he must be of the 
people’s opinion, and believe that the College was only a trick to 
serve some men’s particular designs, than which nothing could have 
been thrown out more malicious against the College, and fitter to do it 
disservice in the country. He put such an affront upon them as to 
order their accounts to be laid before the Grand Jury of the country. 
But all that business of the accounts had been so fairly managed, that 
to this day no fault could be discovered. I have heard him swear 
that he would seize the College for the King’s use, and he crowded 
into it, the Secretary’s office, the Clerk of the Council’s office, the 
Clerk of the House of Burgesses’ office, and all their lodgings with 
himself, and all the Committees, and had all his public treats in 
their hall, to the great disturbance of the College business. As to 
the finishing part of the College, he did so excessively hurry it on 
for those several uses, that partly by the plank and timbers being 
green and unseasoned, and partly by employing a great number of 
unskillful workmen to comply with his haste, it was shamefully 
spoilt, and at the same time, by giving excessive wages to those 
workmen who knew how to make advantage of his impatience, and 
by several unnecessary additions of his own invention, without the 
direction of the Governors of the College, their money was all 
spent, and they were brought £500 in debt; besides £200 which at 
first he advanced towards the founding of a scholarship, but spent 
in finishing the building, yet afterwards made the College repay it 
every farthing, when he had had the applause of it, both in England 
and Virginia. Inorderto the ruining of the College revenue, for 
about two years they had none of the penny and pound from Mary- 
land, and there is too good ground to believe that it was by his con- 
trivance, for indeed we had formerly been beholding to his acquaint- 
ance and interest there, but now he made his brags publicly, that 
he would fain know how we would manage the penny and pound in 
Maryland without him, and bid us get it as we could, for he would 
give us no more assistance, and in Virginia through his mighty 
threatenings to press the men outof the vessels belonging to Vir- 
ginia owners, there was little tobacco exported to the Plantations. 
So little penny fur pound coming in, and at the same scarce time, he 
made the College repay him £200 he had given it, towards keeping 
of a scholar, and had £70 given to his friend Col. Carey, for 
auditing the Accounts, so that there was not enough left to pay the 
master’s salary. 


AS TO MY OWN CIRCUMSTANCES, 


He has made them as uneasy as he possibly could, that I might 
not be able to enjoy any peace or quietness, but should be obliged to 
live worse than any slave, if I lived at all in the country. The 
occasion he took to fly out into open enmity with me was a pretended 
jealousy of my brother, as if he had been privately a courting his 
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mistress ; all care was taken to satisfy him that there was no such 
thing ; my brother declaring to him that he had no such intention, 
and that he had never made her a visit or writ heraletter. In short, 
I assured him too, that my brother at that time was courting another 
gentlewoman, to whom I hoped in a little time afterwards he would 
see him married ; as accordingly he did, but nothing could cure him 
of his jealousy. He took occasion from it to send for me, and after some 
little account of his suspicion, he flew into these strange expressions, 
“ Sir, your brother is a villain, and you have betrayed me”—then 
with hands and eyes lifted up to heaven, he added these strange words, 
(thundering them out as loud as he could roar them on the highway,) 
and, ** Mr. Blair,” said he, “take notice, I vow to the Eternal God, 
that I will be revenged on you and all your family.” Though I 
used all ways I could think of, to undeceive and pacify him, I found 
nothing would do. He told me over and over again, even after his 
passion was over, “ that all the odium he lay under from the coun- 
try was upon my account, and by God he would turn the scales, and 
that, sooner than I expected.” As to the odium, I told him I 
lay under a great deal of odium upon his account, because | was 
thought to have advised him to those strange violent methods he had 
followed ; whereas, he knew himself, that I had advised him to the 
quite contrary, and had no hand at all in the course he followed, 
which had been distasteful to the country, or words to that effect. 

From that time, the Governor has pursued me with all the instan- 
ces of the most implacable malice, and has left no stone unturned to 
ruin me both in England and Virginia. 


TO PASS BY MANY LESSER THINGS. 

I have been very frequently sent for in the King or Queen’s 
name, for no other business but to hear myself threatened, scolded 
at, and abused, and often in the audience of a great deal of compa- 
ny, treated with worse names than any gentleman would give the 
meanest footman that wears his livery ; and aspersed with the un- 
suitest imputations, as if I had been raising sedition or rebellion in 
the government. 

In his letters for England he has endeavored to ruin my reputa- 
tion by false and malicious calumnies ; particularly to my Diocesan, 
he has accused me of the vile crimes of whoredom, adultery, and 
incest. Whereas I can appeal to the worst enemies I have, that | 
have a reputation wherever | am known, both in that country and 
elsewhere, clear from any the least imputation of that nature, and 
now he himself being writ to about it by others, and publicly taxed 
with it by myself, is glad to let it fall, and will not even own that 
ever he writ any such thing. 

As he has endeavored to take away my reputation, he has like- 
wise taken away my livelihood, for he has so ruined the revenue of 
the College, as | showed under that head, that I have had no salary 
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from it these two years, nor am ever like to have more if he can 
help it. 

If ministers came to see me or pay me the common civility they 
thought due to my office, he had frequently chid and abused them 
for it, and never did any good man take more pains to make peace 
and to cure divisions, than he has taken to make differences between 
me and the Clergy of that Country, and endeavoring to make them 
believe that all the instances of his own rudeness and abusiveness to 
them had been by my instigation. At last, for want of other matter, 
he wrought upon a great part of them to join in a complaint of me, 
to my Lord Bishop of London, for having passed a sentence of sus- 
pension against a minister for notorious drunkenness and some other 
crimes well proved against him. ‘Tho’, at the same time, when this 
minister, after having been absent four months under suspension, 
came to Williamsburgh with a design to submit and petition to have 
his suspension tuken off, and upon such submission, | was ready to 
have taken it off accordingly, the Governor meeting with him, would 
by no means suffer him to come near me, his design being not to 
relieve the minister, but to make use of his case to incense the Cler- 
gy and my Lord Bishop of London. 

There are instances of his tampering with my servants, and when 
he had got one of them to tell a false malicious story, he made him 
put it in writing, and sent it home for England to blacken me with- 
out doing me the common justice to call me to hear what I had to say 
for myself, tho’ he would send for me upon many much more frivo- 
lous occasions. ‘There are instances, too, of his encouraging my 
debtors not to clear accounts with me, nor pay me, that I might be 
put to the charge and trouble of a law-suit. One of them, to whom 
I had so far condescended as to refer the business in dispute to an 
arbitrator of his own nomination, told me, the Governor even after the 
signing of arbitration bonds, and after the day was appointed to meet 
with the arbitrators, persuaded him not to meet, nor submit to any 
arbitration, but to go to law, advising him, if he were cast in the 
County Court, to appeal to the General Court, where, said he, | am 
the Chief Judge, and will do you right, and accordingly the man was 
overpersuaded, and went to law, and the Governor employed a lawyer 
for him, as the lawyer himself told me, when I came to retain him. 
I will not say he has had any design on my life, though I will give 
your Lordship an account of two strange passages that have an ill 
aspect that way. One was this: about a fortnight before Christ- 
mas, 1702, while [ lodged in the College, I heard the school-boys, 
about 12 o’clock at night, a driving of great nails to fasten and bar- 
racade the doors of the Grammar School. I was mightily sur- 
prised at it, for we had banished this custom, and it was quite left 
off for some years. I made haste to get up, and with the assistance 
of two servant-men | had iv the College, I had almost forced open 
one of the doors before they sufficiently secured it, but while I was 
breaking in, they presently fired off three or four pistols, and hurt one 
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of my servants in the eye with the wad, as I suppose, of one of the 
pistols. While I pressed forward, some of the boys, having a great 
kindness for me, called out, ‘* For God’s sake, Sir, don’t offer to come 
in, for we have shot, and shall certainly fire at any one that first en- 
ters.” Upon the hearing of this, I began to think there was some- 
thing more than ordinary in the matter, and desired a parley with 
them, thinking to find out upon what account it was that they had 
provided fire-arms, powder, and shot, which they had never used to 
do formerly, but that night they would not discover it, tho’ I confess 
I had some suspicions of my malicious neighbour, and resolved to 
let them alone till morning, and then getting all the other masters 
together, and calling for workmen to break open the doors. Before 
we began, we offered them a pardon if they would open of their own 
accord, and tell us the truth, who it was that set them on, tho’, by 
that time, we had more than a suspicion of it; for I had seen one 
of his Excellency’s servants, that morning, handing them in some 
more powder. Upon this, the boys sent out at a window by a lad- 
der, one of the chief confederates, that knew the whole plot, with 
orders to discover it. The short of his story was, to the best of my 
remembrance, that while they had no thoughts of any such thing, 
the Governor sent for him and put him upon it, gave them money to 
buy victuals, and drink, and candles, and powder, and shot, and lent 
them six of his own pistols. Upon hearing that the Governor was 
the author and contriver of this business, we sent the boys to him, 
leaving it to his Excellency to determine the time when he would 
have them dismissed, for it was then about a week before the usual 
time. His Excellency, being out of humour, to the great disappoint- 
ment of the boys, ordered that they should continue at their books till 
the usual time, and then be dismissed. This decision made them 
very angry, and they said they wondered what he had made all that 
to do for, when they were not to be dismissed one day sooner than 
ordinary for their pains. When we entered the school, we found 
the Governor’s three pair of pistols, with some swords and other 
weapons they had provided. It was God’s great mercy to me that 
the boys gave me warning of the shot, and so saved me from the 
danger which I have too much reason to suspect was contrived on 
purpose upon my account; his Excellency being then in too bad a 
humour to do such a thing out of a frolic ; besides that, the fire-arms, 
powder, and shot, my lying in the College, and the differences be- 
tween him and me, which, at that time, were come to some height, 
made the badness of the design too probable. 

The other passage was about six weeks afterwards. As I was 
asleep in bed with my wife, in my chamber in the College, between 
one and two in the morning, a maid who lay in a closet just by heard 
somebody opening the door of the outer room, and after he had 
turned the lock of it, came quite through to our chamber door ; after 
he had endeavored to turn that lock likewise, but could not, (for it 
was double locked and the key within,) then with all the force he 
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had, he shook that door so violently as if he had designed to break 
it open ; and this making a very great noise, (for it was a thin pair 
of folding doors,) awaked my wife and me, and we both called out, 
“ Who’s there ?” and I called to the maid to light a candle ; for it 
was in winter towards the end of January. At last, when he ob- 
served the door gave no way and that we were all awake, (without 
speaking a word,) we heard him march off through the outer room 
again. Upon inquiry I found that the Governor that night had ap- 
peared to be in so bad a humor, that everybody was afraid to speak 
to him ; and a person of good credit told me, he was seen between 
one and two of the clock in the morning to go directly from his own 
house toward the College without a light, with some other more 
particular circumstances, which I am afraid to give an account of, 
lest innocent persons as yet in his power should come to be sus- 
pected of this intelligence. But I do solemnly take my oath of it, 
that I believe he himself was the person that attempted to break into 
my chamber, for what reason, at such an unseasonable an hour, near 
two o'clock in the morning, in a dark winter night, when he could 
not be walking for pleasure, and when he went away without 
speaking a word, God and his own conscience only know. Nor 
can I imagine what good construction he could have put upon it if 
either the lock or the door had given way, so that he had actually 
broken in upon us. 
James Brarr. 
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Art. VIII—BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Gosret or St. Marruew; illustrated from ancient and modern authors. 
By Rev. James Forp, M. A., late of Oriel College, Oxford. London: J. Mas- 
ters. Oxford: J. H. Parker. Exeter: H. J. Wallis, 1849. 8vo. pp. 415. 

Tue Gosrret or St. Marx; illustrated (chiefly in the doctrinal and moral sense) 
from ancient and modern authors. By the Rey. James Forp, M. A. 8vo. pp. 
405. 1849. 


We are happy to call attentiomto these volumes, not as yet much known in 
this country. The plan of the work is new. It is a sort of commentary upon 
the Gospels, not in the language of the author, but in brief passages selected in- 
discriminately from ancient and modern writers. There is a depth and quaint 
richness in the old Fathers, truly delightful; and Mr. Ford's reading has led him 
to make frequent selections from that source. The moral and practical sense of 
Holy Scripture seems to have been uppermost in the author’s mind. He appears 
also to be true to the standards of the English Church. As a devotional work for 
the closet and the family, we cannot too warmly recommend it. It has received 
the strong approval of the English Church Press; and we think would bear re- 
publication in this country. We venture to make the suggestion to our enterpris- 
ing publishers. 


Trenon’s Hvutsean Lectures. From the Second London Revised Edition. 
Philadelphia: H. Hooker. New Haven: 8. Babcock, 1850, 12mo. pp. 322. 


This work is already partially known in this country in a costly English edi- 
tion; and Mr. Hooker deserves well for placing it within the reach of all. It 
contains two series of Lectures, delivered in 1845 and 1846, The first is on the 
“ Fitness of Holy Scripture for unfolding the Spiritual Life of men.” The second 
is on “ Christ the Desire of all Nations,” or the “ Unconscious Prophecies of 
Heathendom.” Besides introductory and concluding lectures, the subjects dis- 
cussed are, the Unity of Scripture; the Manifoldness of Scripture; the Ad- 
vance of Scripture; the Past Development of Scripture; the Inexhausti- 
bility of Scripture; the Fruitfulness of Scripture. And of the second se- 
ries: the Vanquisher of Hades; the Son of God ; the Perfect Sacrifice ; the 
Restorer of Paradise; the Redeemer from Sin; the Founder of a Kingdom, 
These great themes are discussed in a manner worthy of the Christian scholar. 
The Lectures are marked by a vigor, comprehensiveness, and depth of thought, 
which grasps the great outlines of Revelation; and at the same time, by a dis- 
tinctness of conception, which seizes and unfolds the beauties which are scattered 
over the exhaustless field. We rarely find a writer who combines such synthetic 
and analytic power, These Lectures, so eminently suggestive, will form a,rich 
treat for every Minister who appreciates the true dignity of his calling, and may 
be read profitably by every educated and thoughtful Christian. 


Tue Last Enemy Conquertnc anp Conquerep. By Grorce Burerss, D. D., 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Maine. Philadelphia: H. Hooker, 
1850. 12mo. pp. 330. New Haven: 8S. Babcock. 


The intellectual resources of Bishop Burgess, in variety, extent, and readiness, 
are, in our judgment, second to no other man of his age in our country. His “ Pages 
from the Ecclesiastical History of New England,” exhibited his closeness of ob- 
servation and nicety of discrimination, on a particular subject. The book before 
us, presents the subject of Death in every conceivable aspect; physically, morally, 
psychologically, humanly, and Christianly. His sixty-nine chapters, usually of 
three or four pages each, are crowded with illustrative facts; such as we 
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doubt if any other man living could have collected in so small a compass, and 
yet so far from being a mass of dry details, there is throughout, a richness of 
thought, a chastened delicacy of sentiment, and a fervor of devotion worthy of a 
Christian poet and scholar. 

The Proem is an introductory poem of about 150 lines, and is one of the most 
finished and exquisitely beautilul things we ever read. 


Lire anp Lerrers or THomas Campsett. Edited by William Beattie, M. D., one 
of his Executors. Intwo volumes, 12mo. pp. 556,522. New York: Harper 
«& Brothers, 1850. New Haven: 8S. Babcock. 


No other poet, we think, who has written so little, has established so brilliant a 
reputation as Thomas Campbell. One secret of his fame, lay in the great amount 
of labor and care expended upon what he actually published. Nor do we agree 
with Jeffrey, who spake of him as “simmering his brains to serve up a little 
dish of poetry, instead of pouring out a whole caldron.” That same excessive 
sensibility, which, as Walter Scott said, made him a bugbear to himself, and 
which often led him to consign to the flames in the morning, the preceding 
night’s labor, was but the index of a power, which, when permitted to speak, 
swayed all hearts, and silenced the most illnatured of snarling critics. His 
“ Pleasures of Hope,” and his “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” with half a dozen ballads, 
gave him at once the immortality of a true poet. 

Dr. Beattie has executed his task judiciously and successfully. He has drawn 
largely on the poet's letters for the materials ; and of these, the latter seem much the 
more unconstrained and attractive. As the founder of London University, the Lord 

tector of Glasgow University, the friend of Scott, Moore, Rogers, Alison, Stew- 
art, and many other persons distinguished in the world of letters, his correspond- 
ence isa rich intellectual treat. Of Campbell's religious sentiments, not much 
can be said. His father was a Scotch Presbyterian, the eloquence of whose ez- 
tempore prayers seem to have left a stronger impression on the poet’s mind than 
his Calvinistic tenets. The absence of all recognition of the consolations of the 
Christian Faith, when, in his sore affliction, he unbosoms his whole heart to his 
friends ; and an acknowledged frailty, which, without perhaps acquiring complete 
mastery, grew upon him amid the sad vicissitudes of declining years, leave painful 
impressions upon the mind of the Christian reader. In both these respects, we 
cannot but contrast his character with that of Southey and Wordsworth. 

A letter of Washington Irving to the Publishers, giving his own personal rec- 
ollections of Campbell, forms an appropriate introduction to the work. 


Sermons by Henry Edward Manning, M. A., Archdeacon of Chichester. Series 
the third. New York: Stanford & Swords, 1850. 8vo. pp. 322. 


The numerous and warm admirers of Manning will not be disappointed in this 
new volume of Sermons. The secret of the Author's popularity, is his clear con- 
ception and delineation of the inner life of the soul ; the truthfulness with which 
he utters the heart’s deepest breathings and emotions; the awful reverence with 
which he ever contemplates divine things ; and at the same time, the utmost sim- 

licity, the absence of all mannerism, in his style. Notwithstanding the prom- 
inence of the odjective in his estimate of the Christian system, we scarcely know 
a writer who dwells so continually upon the subjective. The type of Christian 
character, which such a man is calculated to foster, is so unlike that of our age and 
times, it has so little of that superficial, brawling, canting, pharisaism, it is so 
noiseless, retiring, modest, deep, and heart-searching, that we cannot but commend 
the book earnestly to all our readers. 

There are many expressions in the book which we dislike, and wish the author 
had avoided them. 
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Tue Lire anp CorrEsponpEence or Rosert Sovtaey. Edited by his son, the Rev. 
C. OC. Southey, M. A., Curate of Plumbland, Cumberland. bo six parts. Part 
1V. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1850. 8vo. New Haven: S. Babcock. 


This work increases in interest and value as it advances. Southey, as he rose in 
reputation and greatness, expressed his opinions with greater apparent sense of 
responsibility. There have been few more beautiful or noble characters than his, 
whether we consider his public or private life; in both he elicits our veneration 
and our love. This Fourth Part, covers his correspondence from 1813 to 1819, 
and embraces perhaps the most interesting part of his personal history—his ap- 

ointment to the Laureateship—his opinions upon the struggle with France—his 
| sore from the Continent, dc. His power with the people now began to be felt, 
and he was solicited to become connected with the Fimes Newspaper, which he 
declined. Such of our readers as will take pleasure in the frank opinions of one 
of the noblest of men, freely expressed in his intercourse with congenial minds, 
will find a rare treat in the Life and Correspondence of Southey. 


Dr. Jounson: His Reticious Lire anp His Deatu. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1850. 12mo. pp. 406. New Haven: S. Babcock. 


Having seen unfavorable notices of this book in non-Episcopal papers, we half 
suspected what the ground of offence was ; and we find that we were not mista- 
ken. Dr. Johnson was a zealous Churchman, with an admiration of the Liturgy 
almost amounting to idolatry, and his gigantic mind when it gave utterance to its 
opinions of the Church and of Dissent, employed language which expressed 
what he meant. The author of this volume has given an elaborate and judicious 
delineation of Dr. Johnson's religious character, and has collected from many 
sources, a mass of illustrative anecdotes and incidents. The volume is one of 
great interest, and will be sure to find readers, except among the smallest kind 
of Lilliputians. It is a touching spectacle, to see sucha man as Dr. Johnson, 
with eternity just before him, casting himself deliberately upon the Atoning 
Sacrifice of the Cross, as his only refuge. 


Tue THEo.ocicaL anp Literary Journat. Edited by David H. Lord. July, 1850. 
New York. 


The main design of this Quarterly is to advocate a certain theory on the inter- 
pretation of Prophecy. The Editor appears to maintain, in common with others 
who style themselves “ Millenarians,” that the visible second Advent of Christ, is 
to precede the restoration and conversion of the Jews, the resurrection of the 
Saints, the conversion of the Gentiles, the establishment of His Kingdom, and 
the period of the Millenium. The Editor exhibits all the oracular authority, 
dogged obstinacy, and bitter vituperation of modern theorists on this subject. 
The tone in which these men write, obliges us to say, that we have not a particle 
of confidence in their a. and that the past history of all such attempts to 
fathom the mysterious depths of prophecy, might wi ropriety suggest less 
confidence, and more modesty. We refer the reader to the Article in the April 
number of the Church Review, on the “ Theories of the Second Advent,” by one 
of the most profound scholars in this country. é 

\ 
Eannestyess ; or Scenes in the Life of an English Bishop.. By Charles B. Tay- 
lor, M. A., Author of “Lady Mary,” dc. New York: Stanford & Swords, 

1850. 12mo. pp. 370. New Haven: A. C. Heitmann. 


We shall not criticise this story as a work of art; nor stop to commend the 
portrait of the character of an Earnest Christian Bishop; nor dwell upon the 
question whether the author has not done injustice to the consistency, we might 
say, morality of life of many of the English Clergy; but we do ask, why, in a 
book which contains so much that is excellent, has he taken pains to say, that the 
English Church is “a human Institution;” and to admit a German Pastor’s dec- 
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laration, that “all Christian preachers are Bishops ;” and to use the term Bishop 
“in the technical sense of clerical overseership.”—We have read this work under 
the painful conviction, that Erastianism has so thoroughly pervaded the English 
Establishment, that secessions to Rome, or to Dissent, or to the Scottish Church, 
are hardly matters of surprise. And we can also better appreciate the deep 
emotions of the Bishop of London, in his late speech in the House of Lords. 


Scenes rv a CLercyman’s Lirz, By Rev. C. B. Taylor. New York: Stanford & 
Swords, 1850. 12mo. pp. 308. 


This work is written in the same spirit as that just noticed. The collection in 
one volume of so many startling facts, has to us an appearance of unreality ; and 
will probably gratify that love of morbid excitement which is so predominant. 
We dare say the book will do good, and will most certainly be popular. 


Greson’s History or THE Deciine AND Fatt or THE Roman Empire. Milman’s 
Edition. In six volumes. Vol. I,and III, andIV. New York: Harper é& 
Brothers, 1850. 12mo. New Haven: 8S. Babcock. 


We agree entirely with an English print, that this is the only Edition of Gib- 
bon to which parents, and guardians, and Academical authorities ought to give 
any measure of countenance. The Messrs. Harpers reprint is neatly published, 
and at a price which seems like a charitable offering to the public. 


Exementary Sxercues or Morat Purtosorny, delivered at the Roual Institution, 
in the years 1804, ’6, 6. By the late Rev. Sypney Smita, M. A. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1850. 12mo. pp. 892. New Haven: 8. Babcock. 


The title of this book would lead us to look for an original contribution to an 
important science, from a pen well known in the learned world. The “ Sketches,” 
however, consist of twenty-seven popular lectures, delivered before a London 
audience, left in an imperfect state by the author, and not designed for publica- 
tion. They are written in a bold, dashing style ; abound in sound sense ; and his 
remarks on Wit, Taste, the Conduct of the Understanding, Habit, and his lectures 
on the History of Moral Philosophy, will be read with interest and profit. 


Rattway Economy: A Treatise on the New Art of Transport, its Management, 
Prospects, and Relations, Commercial, Financial, and Social. With an Expo- 
sition of the Practical Results of the Railways in operation in the United King- 
dom, on the Continent, and in America. By Dyontstus Larpner, D.C. L. ce. 
New Yerk: Harper & Brothers, 1850, 12mo. pp. 442, New Haven: 8. 
Babcock. 


The modern railway dates back only the distance of twenty years, and yet it 
has already become one of the great instruments of reform, industrial, commer- 
cial, social, and political. In the United States, Great Britain, Belgium, Germany, 
France, and Russia, it is silently working wonderful revolutions. It is an Anglo- 
Saxon notion, and is destined to spread far and wide Anglo-Saxon influence. By 
it the shores of the Pacific and Atlantic, England and her East India possessions, 
will soon be brought near together. Spain has not as yet a light-house on her 
coast, nor a railroad in her interior. Italy, too, has attempted to put her ban upon 
this terrible leveller of caste, and clanship, and despotism. The “ Railway Econ- 
omy” has become so potential, that it is time to collect and classify its facts, and 
to systematize its results. This has been done by Mr. Lardner in the book before 
us. It contains a mass of statistics methodically arranged, presenting a birds- 
eye view of the whole subject. Inthe United Kingdom there are now open 5,996 
miles of railway ; there being 4,656 miles in England, 846 in Scotland, and 494 in 
Ireland. The whole number of miles of railway in the United States is about 
8,000, at an expense of over two hundred millions of dollars. 
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Tue Past, Present, anD Future or tue Rervsiic, Translated from the French 
of Alphonse De Lamartine. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1850. 12mo. 
pp. 164. New Haven: S. Babcock. 


Lamartine, by a strange course of events, from being the idol of France, has 
become one of the most unpopular men in it, and his hegira is already recorded. 
We cannot but regard his present position, hated by the Socialists and Red Re- 
= and feared by the President and his creatures, as a bad omen for the 

epublic. The book before us confirms us in our opinion. We cannot here 
= of him as the statesman, orator, and poet. If his life is spared, (he is 
about 58 years old,) and the Republic lasts, his own name may yet be connected 
with his country’s history. We believe him to be one of the truest patriots of 
8 and his ostracism to be one of those national sins which will not fail to be 
atone 


McCurntock’s Seconp Boor rv GREEK. 


The “Second Book in Greek,” by Prof. McClintock, has just been published by 
Harper & Brothers. It completes the course of grammatical instruction in the 
Greek language, of which the author's “ First Book in Greek” was the introduc- 
tory part. It contains the syntax of the language, with reading lessons in prose, 
the rules of prosody, instruction in the dialects, reading lessons in verse, together 
with copious notes upon the Selections, and a Vocabulary. Dr. McClintock is an 
accomplished and accurate scholar, and his work is founded on rational principles 
of instruction. We know of no elementary work so well calculated to initiate the 
student into the structure of this most beautiful and exact language. 


Picroriat Fretp Book or tue Revorvtion ; or Jllustrationsby Pen and Pencil 
of the History, Scenery, Biography, Relics, and Traditions of the War for In- 
dependence. By Benson J. Lossing. With 600 engravings, dc. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. In twenty 8vo. Nos. Nos. IV and V, 1850. New Haven: 
8. Babcock. 


This is not one of the catch-penny pictorials of the day. In its typography, 
engravings, and literary execution, it is every way worthy of its noble design, and 
most creditable to its enterprising publishers. It is a thoroughly national work, 
and when completed will form one of the most splendid publications ever issued 
from an American press. They who have an eye for the nice delicacy of the 
illustrations, should secure the numbers as they are issued. 


Tur Pretupe: or Growth of a Poet's Mind. An Autobiographical Poem. By 
Wittram Worpsworts. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, pp. 374, 
New Haven: A. C. Heitmann. 


To appreciate Wordsworth, one must have a soul attuned more or less keenly 
to the gentler and sweeter harmonies of nature; capable of relishing the pleasures 
of a sentiment which is meditative and reflective ; one must be able to see and 
feel that the natural world, all around, is typical, almost sacramental ; shadowing 
forth, and as it were, breathing into the soul, holy truths. Hence, love of Words- 
worth’s poetry isalmost a sure indication of purity of heart. A strong love of his 
poetry, is evidence of a very high order of intellect. Neither a weak man, or a 
very bad one, will ever admire him ; although very weak and very bad men have 
admired such poets as Byron and Burns. Wordsworth is unquestionably the great 
poet of this century. “The Prelude,” just published by the Appletons, is an 
autographical description of a progressive growth of thought, opinion, and feel- 
ing, something of which every person of reflection is conscious of, and of which 
Wordsworth has given, in his own case, a beautiful description. This Poem, which 
is in blank verse, partakes of the author’s well-known characteristics, and will be 
read with great pleasure ty all his admirers. Certain incidents or events scat- 
tered at intervals along his life, are made the occasions of his somewhat discur- 
sive reflections ; as Childhood; School-time ; Residence at Cambridge; Summer 
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vacation ; Books; Cambridge and the Alps; Residence in London; Retrospect ; 
Residence in France ; Imagination and Taste, how impaired and restored ; Con- 
clusion. This poem, which was written many years since, was designed as the 
introduction toa larger work, of which “ the Excursion” should form a part. 


Tue Gosret irs Own Apvocate. By Grorcr Grirrix, LL.D. Appleton & Co. 
12mo. pp. 352. 


We have read this work with interest, and deem it an instructive volume. It is 
the language of a lawyer, entering into the spirit of his subject, and urging its 
claims with the eloquence, force, and conclusive argumentation characteristic of 
his profession. In a few instances, the evidence is pressed further than writers 
on the subject have qaety eee it would bear; further than the Author 
would have urged it, had he the original words of the writers before him. It 
is, however, an interesting, and cannot fail of being a useful addition to our popu- 
lar treatises on the Evidences of Christianity. 


Tue Avrosrocrary or Leian Hunt; with Reminiscences of Friends and Contem- 
varies, New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. 2 vols. pp. 300, 332. 
Kew Haven: S. Babcock. 


If our readers are familiar with the writings and character of Leigh Hunt, they 
will not need to be told, that these volumes abound in good humor, in wit genial 
rather than brilliant, and in amusing personal incidents. His recollections of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Byron, Lamb, Moore, and Hazlitt ; his 
narrative of his connection with the Examiner; his imprisonment ; his sea voy- 
age to Italy ; his residence there; the death of Shelley; his return to England, 
&c., &c., are all related with simplicity and frankness. At the same time, his biog- 
raphy contains all sorts of ugly sentiments, and expressions of hatred of positive 
and distinctive Christianity, its Doctrines, Ministry, and Ordinances, which he 
takes no pains to conceal. This feature of the volumes, deserving as it does the 
severest reprobation, will, we are —_ to say, be its passport to an increasing 
number of readers in our country. The moral tendency of the work is of the 
Byron and Shelley stamp; without the coarseness of the first, or the malignity of 
the second. Still it is seductive and dangerous. To us, the most equestliie por- 
tions of his volumes are, his description of life in Genoa, Florence, and other parts 
of Northern Italy. 


Tue Eart’s Davcurer. By the Author of Amy Herbert, dc. Edited by the 
Rev. William Sewell, B.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. New Haven: 
8. Babcock, 1850. 12mo. pp. 347. 


We cannot go into an analysis of this story, in which Lady Blanche Evelyn 
figures as the heroine. With much that is improbable, some things overstrained, 
and some things almost unsuccessfully attempted, it is one of those thrilling 
tales for which Miss Sewell’s _ is so widely known. We do not think that it 
is so ably written as Laneton Parsonage, and some of her other works. It isa 
book which any parent need not hesitate to put in the hands of his children. 


Hanpsoox or Mepiavat Grocrarsy anp History. By Wilhelm Piitz, Principal 
Tutor at Gymnasium of Diiren. Translated from the German by Rev. R. B. 
Paul, M. A., Vicar of St. Augustines, Bristol; and late Fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1850. 12mo. pp. 212. New 
Haven: T. H. Pease. 

A good text-book on this period of Geography and History, has long been a 
desideratum ; and yet we think the work before us all that could be desired. It 
is clear in its arrangement, condensed, and, as far as we can judge, accurate in its 
statements. It divides the “ Middle Ages” into four Periods; the First, from the 
dissolution of the Western Empire, to the accession of the Carlovingians and 
Abbasides: the Second, from their accession to the first Crusade: the Third, in- 
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cludes the age of the Crusades: the Fourth, reaches from the Crusades to the 
discovery of America. he Appendix, by the American Editor, Prof. Green, 
supplies a list of authorities on the Several Periods. 


Tae Suoutper-Knor ; or Sketches of the threefold life of man. A story of the 
Seventeenth Century. By T. F. Tefft. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1850. 
12mo. pp. 306. 


The author of this story, is said to be the Editor of a Monthly Magazine in the 
west. The leading facts which he has worked into this romance, are passages in 
the history of Louis XIII, and his illustrious Queen, Anne of Austria, It is writ- 
ten in an earnest style, abounds in touching incidents, inculcates a pure Christian 
morality, and vindicates the doctrine of Divine retribution. 


Wuart a Morner can Enpvure. New York: Stanford & Swords. 12mo. pp. 66. 


This is a juvenile story, profusely illustrated with wood cuts, narrated ina 
simple, but effective manner, and containing an excellent moral. It is a good 
book for the Nursery, and for Sunday Schools. 


Tur History or Darius, by Jacob Abbott. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
18mo. pp. 286, With engravings. New Haven: 8. Babcock. 


This is a new volume in Abbott’s serials of historical sketches for youth, We 
have before spoken of the tasteful execution of these attractive and exceedingly 
popular volumes. 


Tur Sronsor’s Girt, or the Candidate for Confirmation instructed, &c., with de- 
yotions and directions, dc. By Rev. N.S. Richardson. New York: Stanford 
& Swords, 1850. 24mo. pp. 60. New Haven: A. C. Heitmann. 


We may be allowed to say, that the publishers have issued a neat edition 
of this work on Confirmation, in paper covers for gratuitous distribution; em- 
bellished with an appropriate engraving, representing the administration of 
this Apostolic rite. It is used by several of the Clergy in preparation of their 
classes, whose adoption of it, is the highest recommendation which it can receive. 
It is also handsomely bound in muslin with gilt edges, forming an appropriate 
“ Sponsor's Gift.” The “ Pastor's Appeal,” of which this is an enlargement, is out 
of print. 


Harrer’s New Montuty Macazine. Nos. III and IV, Aug. and Sept. 1850. 


This Magazine deserves more than a bare announcement. The Messrs. Har- 
pers, by their long acquaintance with the issues of the foreign press, and their fa- 
cilities for anticipating every thing of a taking and valuable character, and by 
their perfect command over every thing in the shape of book-making materials, 
have all the resources for getting up a Monthly Magazine of the most attractive 
character. Their efforts have already met with remarkable success. The selec- 
tions are mostly lively and entertaining, though articles of a scientific or grave 
character, are occasionally introduced. Tasteful illustrations also add to the value 
of the work. Each number contains a Record of Current Events, Literary Notices, 
Sketches of Fashions, &c., &c. 


Larrer Day Pamputets. Edited by Thomas Carlyle. No. VIL Hudson's 
Statue. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1850. 12mo. pp. 40. 


Another magnificent croaking serenade from the great English frog-pond. 


The following Pamphlets have been received. 

The Bishop of Fredericton’s, N. B., Charge to the Clergy, at his Second Trien- 
nial Visitation. 

A most able production, suited to the times. 
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Bishop Smith's Fourth Charge, “ The Blessedness of the Sacraments.” Bishop 
ant on the “ Position of Episcopalians in relation to Christians of other 

ames. 

Bishop Doanes’ Funeral Sermon on the death of President Taylor. 

Bishop Lee’s Charge, “ The One Mediator.” 4 

Bishop McOoskry’s “ Three Sermons on Important Occasions.” 

Bishop Potter's Charge on the “Method, Matter, and Object of Ministerial 
Study.” A noble production. 

Bishop Burgess’ Charge, “ Great Principles.” 

Bishop Burgess’ Address to the Graduating Class in the Gen. Theological Semi 
— on “‘ The Passage into the Ministry.” Worthy of being written in letters of 
gok 

Bishop Upfold’s Address in Convention, June 7, 1850. 


Rey. Mr. Gassaway’s Argument in Maryland Convention, May 31, 1850, on “ The 
Limits of Episcopal Prerogative.” 

Hugh Davey Evans’ Examination of said Argument. 

Examination of said Argument by a Presbyter of the Diocese. 

A Layman’s Plain and Practical Remarks on the Letters of Rev. Dr. Johns and 
Vestry, to Bishop Whittingham. 

Member of the Virginia Convention, on the Constitutionality of a Canon passed 
at the last Convention, 1850. 

These five pamphlets deserve serious attention; as they discuss principles of 
the greatest importance. A promised Article for our pages, from one of our 
most learned Bishops, in review of Judge Hoffman’s new work on the Canon 
Law of the Protestant Episcopal Church, leads us to suspend any remarks of our 
own, on a subject which deserves, and we hope will receive, thorough examina- 
tion, All true Churchmen will be glad to see certain points definitely settled. 

Rev. Dr. J. T. Brooke’s “ Plain Sermon for the Times.” 

Rev. Dr. Francis Vinton’s “ Pastoral Offering on Confirmation.” 

Rev. Dr. C. M. Butler's Sermon on the death of President Taylor. 

Rev. E. F. Slafter’s Discourse on the death of President Taylor. 

Rey. John Woart’s Discourse before the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany, on their ccxii Anniversary, Boston. 

A Layman’s Observations on Mr. Goode’s Work on Baptism. Baltimore, 1850. 

Rev. Dr. Wm. Bacon Stevens’ Sermon on the death of President Taylor. 

Rev. Dr. Wm. Bacon Stevens’ Sermon before the Board of Missions, Hartford, 
Ct., 1850. 

Both these Sermons are characterized by an effective eloquence. 

Rev. Mr. Craik’s Defence of his Pamphlet against certain Presbyterian attacks, 

Mr. Craik’s opponents will learn the value of discretion. 

The Act of Incorporation, Constitution, and Statutes of the General Theolog- 


ical Seminary, 1850. 
Proceedings of the Board of Trustees of the Seminary at its Annual Meeting, 


June, 1850. 

Proceedings on the Fourth of July, 1850, at Burlingten College, N. J. 

Register of St. James’ College, Maryland, 1850. 

The Motto of Jubilee College. Vol. I, No. 12. 

The True Catholic. Baltimore, Md. 

Silliman’s Journal of Science, for September. 

Rey. A. B. Chapin’s Letter to Bishop Hopkins on “The Era of the Crucifixion.” 

Rey. A. B. Chapin’s “ Review of the History of Christ Church, West Haven,” 
Conn. 
A Worp or Setr-perense. Read by the Rector, at a full meeting of the 
Wardens and Vestry of St. Michael's Church, Trenton, New Jersey, and published 
with their unanimous approval. Sept. 1850. 











Literary Intelligence. 


Art. IX.—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICAN, 


Rev. J. P. Fletcher’s Notes from Nineveh, and Travels in Mesopotamia, Assyria, 
and Syria, is an interesting volume, relating in part to the scenes so well des. 
cribed by Layard. Alexander on the Psalms, a new translation with notes, has 
been recently published. Abbé Martinet’s Religion in Society, or the Solution of 
the Great Problems, has been translated and republished, with an introduction 
by Bishop Hughes. It is pithy, pert, and partial. New editions of Dorr’s Church- 
man’s Manual, Fleetwood’s Life of Christ, and the Liturgy of King’s Chapel, 
(Unitarian,) have recently been issued. Burn’s Mothers of the wise and good, 
and Jerram on Infant Baptism, have been republished. Rev. M. Schuyler of St. 
Johns’, Buffalo, has published a volume consisting of five Sermons, on the Ministry 
and Worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in reply to an assault upon the 
same, by Rev. M. L. R. P. Thompson, D. D., a Presbyterian of the same city. 
The reply is characterized as able, lucid, and satisfactory. Europe, Past and 
Present, by Ungewitter, is a comprehensive and valuable manual of European 
Geography and History, brought down to the present time. Giles’ Christian 
Thoughts on Life is described as a work of interest. So also is McFarlane’s Turkey 
and its Destiny, though lacking depth and order. A work has recently been pub- 
lished entitled Historical View of the languages and literature of the Slavic Na- 
tions, with a sketch of their popular poetry. The author’s name, Tatvt1, is an 
assumed one, being the initials of her maiden name, T[herese] A[dolfine] L[ou 
isa] V[on] J[acob,] now Mrs. T. A. L. Robinson. It is a work of interest and 
merit. Dr, John Pye Smith’s Relation between the Holy Scriptures and some 
parts of Geological Science, has been republished. The Prelude, an Autobio- 
graphical Poem, ag the growth of a Poet’s mind, is a work of interest 
recently republished. Picturesque Sketches in Greece and Turkey, by Aubre 
de Vere, is also a work of value. “Music as it was and as it is,” by Rev. N. E. 
Cornwall, treating in a — and scholarlike way, a subject of great importance, 
will be published by the Messrs. Appletons in a few days, in a handsome 12mo. 
form. 


ENGLAND. 


Rev. Thomas Woodward has edited the Letters of the late Rev. William Archer 
Butler, of Dublin University, On the Development of Christian Doctrine, first 
published in the Irish Ecclesiastical Journal, in reply to Mr. Newman’s Theory. 
Of all the answers to Mr. Newman, this is the most complete and satisfactory of 
any we have seen. Rev. R. 1 Wilberforce has recently published a volume of 
Sermons, entitled the New Birth of Man’s Nature, in further illustration of the 
views expressed in his able and interesting treatises on the Incarnation and Bap- 
tism. Rev. F. C. Massingberd has published a Letter addressed to Rev. William 
Goode, showing that the opinion of Cranmer, Ridley, and Bucer, were opposed 
to those contained in a Letter of Peter Martyr, recently published by Mr. Goode. 
A new edition of Bishop Bethell on Baptism, bas recently been published. Dr. 
Wordsworth’s Sermons on the questions of the day, has been published. Hasse’s 
Life of Anselm of Canterbury, has been translated and abridged by Rev. William 
Turner. Rev. John M. Neale is publishing a History of the Holy Eastern Church. 
Havernick’s Introduction to the Pentateuch, has been translated and published at 
Edinburgh. H. C. Rawlinson has published a Commentary on the Cruciform 
inscriptions of Babylonia and Assyria. Tomkins’ Hulsean prize Essay for 1849— 
the influence of the Hebrew roe Christian Revelations upon ancient heathen 
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writers, has just been published. A treatise on the Royal Supremacy, by Dr. 
Pusey, has also appeared. Also a translation of Botta’s Letter on Nineveh. 
Laud’s Conference with the Jesuite Fisher has also been republished. R.W. Mac 
Kay has published a work on the Progress of Intellect, in which he attempts to 
account for the influence of religion on the mind of man, in the most thoroughly 
rationalistic way. Opportune to which as an antidote, is the publication of John 
Evelyn's Rational Account of the True Religion, after having lain in manuscript 
for two centuries. Hook’s Christian taught by the Services of the Church, has 
already reached a third Edition. 


CONTINENTAL. 


Botta’s great work, giving an account of the Explorations made under his direc- 
tion, in the vicinity of Nineveh, of which we gave some account in our review of 
Layard’s work, has at last reached completion at Paris. “ It consists of five folio 
volumes of the largest size ; only 400 copies have been printed ; 300 of them are 
to be distributed by the government, and 100 for booksellers, to be sold. The 
price is 1800 francs a copy, the total expense of the edition being 296,000 francs.” 

The following Letter from Tholuck, dated Halle, March 26, 1850, though not 
strictly literary, is too important not to be placed on record. “ If the question were 
asked, have things become better or worse since the German Revolution of March, 
1848 # we could only answer—As far as human observation extends, decidedly 
worse. A relaxation on the part of Government in the administration of the 
laws, has ended in the bursting open of the floodgates of iniquity, and the gen- 
eral loosening of all moral restraints. Indifference to religion, and hostility against 
it are greatly increased. Attendance at public worship, in many of the Prussian 
provinces, is grievously neglected. On a Sabbath-day, about five weeks ago, at 
the principal divine service, the congregation at the Cathedral here in Halle con- 
sisted of fourteen persons; at another Church, of six; and at a third, of five. 
The following day I went to the week-day service, and was the only attendant ! 
The Protestant Churches on the Rhine, and in Westphalia, we do not find desert- 
ed to the same fearful extent. The number of free congregations increases pro- 
portionably. They are with us invariably, either Deistical or Atheistical in their 
opinions. The latter party have Balzer for their President, at Nordhausen, and 
Wislicen at Halle. Their aim is the diffusion of philanthropic sentiments, (human- 
ismus ;) their god, an indefinite first principle developed in man. Wislicen has 
avowedly cast off all religion ; his lectures are simply moral, or an exposure of 
the impositions and follies of the Christian faith. The Deistical congregations are 
either German Roman Catholics, who are everywhere on the decline where the 
social connection is not broken up, or Ublich’s Protestant seceders. They are 
found in the villages of all our serene and even in Berlin, where they take the 
name of Primitive Christians, (Ur-Christian.) Democrats and Socialists join the 
communion of Ulich or Belzer, and the whole movement assumes a political as- 

ct. What are we to eH from a generation growing up ignorant of God, 
and taught to regard all religion as needless restraint, and immorality as a ridic- 
ulous fiction ¢ ° 

“Thus much is visible to the eye of man; farther it cannot penetrate to dis- 
cover the probable issue of all these events, and whether it is to be in an improved 
state of affairs. We have no Ecclesiastical constitution at present. If the great 
Evangelical Church, thrown back upon her own resources by separation from the 
State, is to be split into numberless sects, hostile to one another, perhaps it may 
tend to the deepening of spiritual life where it really exists. That the truly 
regenerate, the awakened and living Christians, both among the clergy and laity, 
are far more zealous than formerly, is perfectly true; while the slumberers have 
even sunk lower, losing even that which they seemed to have.” 

A new Commentary on the Hebrew has been published by Stier, at Halle. De 
Valroger has recently published a thorough examination of the Philosophical Sys- 
tems of Eclecticism, Rationalism, and Syncretism, as set forth by Cousin, Jouffroy 
and other French writers of the present day. It is highly commended by the 
Romish Reviewers. F 
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SUMMARY OF HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


Name. 


Austin, Benj., 
Barrés, Wm. H., 


Betts, Beverly R., 


Birchmore, John W., Eastburn, 


Boyd, John, 


Cady, Philander R., Whittingham, 


Callaway, C. M., 


Clements, Samuel, Potter, 


Clover, L. P., 
Coffey, Wm. 's., 


ORDINATIONS. 
DEACONS. 
Bishop. Time. 
McIlvaine, Aug. 4, 1850. 
DeLancey, July 7, 1850. 
Whittingham, June 30, 1850. 
May 19, 1850. 
Mclivaine, Aug. 4, 1850. 
June 30, 1850. 
Meade, July 12, 1850. 
July 21, 1850. 
Meade, July 17, 1850. 
Whittingham, June 30, 1850. 


Duane, Rich. Bache, Potter, 
Durell, Geo. Wells., Burgess, 


Furey, John, 
Gahagan, W. P., 


Hopkins, J. H., Jr., 
Keith, Cleveland, 


Potter, 

Meade 
Whittingham, 
Meade, 


Lightbourn, F. J. L., DeLancey, 


Moore, John W., 
Moyses, Edward, 


Remington, E. F., 
Richards, Geo. F., 
Richters, Toenjes, 


Robert, P. G., 
Rowland, John, 


Whittingham, 
Whittingham, 
Eastburn, 
Kemper. 
Whittingham, 
Meade, 
Doane, 


Safford, Philander C., McCoskry, 
Seymour, Wm. W., Whittingham, 


Spencer, John S., Whittingham, 
Stringfellow, H., Jr., Meade, 
Strong, E. A., Mcllvaine, 
Thrall, 8. Chipman, Doane, 
Townsend, I. Whittingham, 
Travis, Robert, Jr., Whittingham, 
Tuttle, Ruel H., Brownell, 
Webbe, Wm. T., Whittingham, 


White, J. Campbell, Meade, 
Williams, Wm. H., Whittingham, 


July 21, 1850. 


Aug. 11, 1850. 
July 21, 1850. 


July 12, 1850. 
June 30, 1850. 
July 12, 1850. 
7, 1850. 


July 
June 80, 1850. 
June 30, 1850. 
May 19, 1850. 


June 13, 1850. 


June 30, 1850. 


July 12, 1850. 


June 30, 1850. 
June 9, 1850. 


June 30, 1850. 
June 30, 1850. 
July 12, 1850. 
Aug. 4, 1850. 
Sept. 1, 1850. 
June 30, 1850. 


June 30, 1850. 


June 30, 1850. 
June 30, 1850. 
July 12, 1850. 
June 30, 1850. 


Church. Place. 


St. Paul’s, Mt. Vernon, O. 
Trinity, Geneva, W.N. Y. 
Trinity, N. Y. City. 
Trinity, Boston, Mass. 

St. Paul’s, Mt. Vernon, O. 
Trinity, N. Y. City. 

Christ, Alexandria, D. C. 
St. Andrew’s, Phil. Pa. 
Fork-Church, Hanover, Va. 
Trinity, N. Y. City. 

St. Andrew’s, Phil. Pa. 
St. Paul’s, Brunswick, Me. 
St. Andrew’s, Phil. Pa. 
Christ, Alexandria, D. C. 
Trinity, N. Y. City. 

Christ, Alexandria, D. C. 
Trinity, Geneva, W. N. Y. 
Trinity, N. Y. City. 
Trinity, N. Y. City. 
Trinity, Boston, Mass. 

St. Matthew’s, Kenosha, Wis. 
Trinity, N. Y. City. 

Christ, Alexandria, D. C. 
St. Mary’s, Burlington, N. J. 
Zion, Pontiac, Mich. 
Trinity, N. Y. City. 

Trinity, N. Y. City. 

Christ, Alexandria, D. C. 
St. Paul's, Mt. Vernon, O. 
St. Mary’s, Burlington, N.J. 
Trinity, N. Y. City. 

Trinity, N. Y. City. 

Christ, Hartford, Conn. 
Trinity, N. Y. City. 

Christ, Alexandria, D. C. 
Trinity, N. ¥. City. 
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| PRIESTS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. Church. Place. 
i Rev. Babcock, Theo., Whittingham, July —, 1850. St. Paul's, Saratoga, N. Y. 


Brooke, R. D., Meade, June 10, 1850. St.John’s, HalifaxCt.Ho., Va. 





Macauley, Geo., Elliott, 
McCollough,J.D.,Gadsden, 
McNamar, John, Kemper, 


Peters, Thos. M., Whittingham, 


Richards, E., Potter, 
Shield, Chas. H., Johns, 


Smith, John C., Burgess, 
Slattery, Geo, Burgess, 
Willard, Geo. McCoskry, 
Williams, G. P., McCoskry, 


Name. 


y. Bean, He a! H., 
Bishop, H. N., 

Breck, James Lloyd, 
Ch. >in, Alonzo Bowen, 
Clarke, Charles P., 
Clarkson, David, 

Cole, Azel D., 

Davis, Edward, 
Elmendorf, John J., 
Franklin, Thomas L., 
Harrison, Joshua L., 
Hill, William H., 
Hitchcock, Solomon G., 
McCurdy, David H., 
McGuire, E. B., 
Merrick, John A., 
Miller, B. M., 

Merre, John Wells, 
Moyses, Edward, 
Preston, William, 
Rice, Spencer M., 
Roberts, Edmund, 
Shindler, R. D., 
Taylor, C. O., 
Townsend, I. Leander, 
Tuttle, Isaac H., 
Sprigg, D. Francis, 
Washbon, D., 
Watson, William, 
Weller, R. H., 
Williams, William H., 


May 12, 1850. 
July 21, 1850. 
June 13, 1850. 
June 30, 1850. 
Aug. 19, 1850. 
July 17, 1850. 


Aug. 4, 1850. 
July 2, 1850. 
June 9, 1850. 
June 9, 1850. 
REMOVALS. 


To Church. 

St. Martin’s, 
St. Phillip’s, 
Mission School, 
St. Luke’s, 

St. Stephen's, 
en 
Pres. } 
Calvary, 


(Assist.) Emmanuel, 


St. Ann’s, 
Emmanuel, 








, 


, 





Grace, 


ae 
Mission School, 








(Assist.) St. Ann’s, 
St. Luke's, 

Trinity, 

St. John’s, 

St. Peter's, 
Principal Acad., 
St. Paul's, 

Grace, 

St. Luke's, 

Trinity, etc., 
(Assist.) Epiphany, 
Christ, 

St. Phillip’s Chapel, 


Trinity, 


Nashota House, 


; “ (Cook, E. R. T. Whittingham, June 30, 1850. Trinity, N. Y. City. 
« Cox, Samuel, Whittingham, June 30, 1850. Trinity, N. Y. City. 
Cushman, G. F., Cobbs, July 5, 1850. St.John’s in the Wil'ness, Ala. 
Howard,Orin R.,DeLancey, July 7, 1850. Trinity, Geneva, W.N. Y. 
Frost, Wm. J., Whittingham, June 30, 1850. Trinity, N. Y. City. 
Trish, W. N., Jobns, July 12,1850. Christ, Alexandria, D. C. 


. , Ga. 
Calvary, Glen Springs, S. C. 
St. Matthew's, Kenosha, Wis. 
Trinity, N. Y. City. 

St. Luke's, , Pa. 
, Warrenton, Va. 
St. John’s, Bangor, Me. 
Trinity, Saco, Me. 

Zion, Pontiac, Mich. 
Zion, Pontiac, Mich. 














Place. 


Marcus Hook, Del. 
Circleville, Ohio. 
Minnesota Territory. 
South Glastenbury, Conn. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Fort Scott, Mo. 

Nashota Lakes, Wis. 
Burnt Hills, N. Y. 

New York Cit 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Norwich, W. N. Y. 
Morris,Otsego Co.,W.N.Y. 
Piermont, N. Y. 

Van Voorst,N.J. [land, Va. 
Cople Parish, Westmore- 
Minnesota Territory. 
Church Hill, Miss., 
Morrisania, N. Y. 

Hope, N. J. 

Columbus, Ohio. 
Clayville, W. N. Y. 
Niagara Falls, W. N. Y. 
Upper Marlborough, Md. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Cherry Valley, N, Y. 
New York City. 
Martinsburgh, Va. 
=a Pa. 
Hndson, N. Y. 

Memphis, Tenn. 
Granville, N. Y 
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Rey. Wilcoxson, Timothy, 
“« Wright, Daniel G., 


Mission School, 
( Assist.) Grace, 
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CONSECRATION OF CHURCHES. 


[Oct. 


Minnesota Territory. 
White Plains, N. Y. 





Church. Place. Bishop. Time. 
Calvary, Glen Springs, S. C., Gadsden, July 21, 1850. 
Calvary, Burnt Hills, N. Y., Whittingham, July 1, 1850. 
Christ, Milton, Penn., Potter, July 17, 1850. 
Emmanuel, Adams, W. N. Y. DeLancey, July 15, 1850. 
Holy Innocents’, Albany, N. Y,, Whittingham, Sept. 3, 1850. 
Nativity, New York City, Whittingham, Sept. 8, 1850. 
St. James’, Greenville, Tenn., Otey, Aug. 11, 1850. 
St. John’s, Centreville, Va., Johns, July 14, 1850. 
St. John’s, Portsmouth, Va., Johns, May 29, 1850. 
St. John’s, Columbia, Va., Johns, July 31, 1850. 
St. John’s, Louisville, Ky., Smith, May 21, 1850. 
St. Mary’s, Bayou Goula, La. Polk, July 21, 1850. 
St. Paul’s, Nantucket, Mass., Eastburn, July 24, 1850. 
St. Paul’s, Columbia, Penn., Potter, , 1850. 
——,, Lawrenceville, S.C. Gadsden, July 18, 1850. 
St. Paul’s, Culpeper Co., Va., Johns, July 21, 1850. 

DIOCESAN. 


Mainz. The Journal of the 3lst Annual Convention of this Diocese, held 
July, 1850, furnishes the following particulars. Clergy, 12. Baptisms, 131. 
Confirmations, 64. Communicants, 704. Marriages, 32. Burials, 77. Sunday 
School teachers, 80; Scholars, 592. Contributions, $2,265.89. Candidates for 
Orders, 4. 

New Hampsntre. The Journal of the 50th Annual Convention of this Dio- 
cese, held May, 1850, gives the following summary for the present year. The 
number of Parishes is 10. Clergy, 8. Baptisms, (50 Infants, 17 Adults,) 67 
Communicants added, 61. Died or removed, 23. Present number, 552. Con- 
firmed, 51. Marriages, 27. Burials, 66. 8S. 5S. Scholars, 237. Contributions, 
$2,110. 

Massacuvsetrs. The Journal of the last Convention of this Diocese, makes a 
handsome pamphlet of 140 pages, and gives the following statistics. Clergy, 80. 
Parishes, 63. Destin, (Infants, 871,Adults, 122,) 993. -Communicants added, 
656. Died or removed, 411. Present number, 5,142. Confirmed, 332. Mar- 
riages, 238. Burials, 636. S. 8, Scholars, 3,853. Contributions for religious 
purposes, $25,148. 

Ruopve Istanp. The Journal of the 60th Annual Convention of this Diocese, 
held June, 1850, gives the following statistics. Parishes, 24. Clergy, 25. Bap- 
tisms, (Infants, 240, Adults, 46, not specified, 21,) 307. Communicants added, 
192. Died and removed, 76. Total, 2,064. Confirmed, 89. Marriages, 154. 
Burials, 141. 8. S. Teachers, 310; Scholars, 2,060. Religious contributions, as 
reported, $7,282.64. 

Connecticut. The Journal of the 66th Annual Convention of this Diocese 
gives the following statistics, Parishes, 111. Clergy, 107. Families in 67 Par- 
ishes, as by Reports, 5,366. In the other 43 Parishes of the Diocese, according 
to Reports of previous years, 2,580. Total, 7946. Baptisms of Infants in 83 
Parishes, none being reported in 27 others, 860, Of Adults in 51 Parishes, none 
being reported in 59 others, 216. Total, 1,076. Confirmations in 50 Parishes, 
600. Communicants, added by removal in 36 Parishes, 224. Added anew in 
37 Parishes, 379. Lost by removal in 42 Parishes, 277. Lost by death in 42 
Parishes, 124. Reported as added, without distinction of manner, in i1 Par- 
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ishes, 176. Present number in 70 Parishes, as by this year’s Reports, 7,273. In 
other 40 Parishes, by Reports of former years, 2,087. Total, 9,360. Marriages 
in 70 Parishes, 379. Burials in 80 Parishes, 833. S. S. Teachers in 42 Parishes, 
514. Scholars in 51 Parishes, 3,903. Contributions, reported from 64 Parishes, 
$25,973.98. From the Bishop's Address, it further appears that there have been, 
during the past year, Ordinations to the Diaconate, 7; the Priesthood, 8. Total, 
15. Institutions of Clergy, 1. New Churches consecrated, 1. In process of erec- 
tion, 3. Dimissory Letters, given to Clergymen, 13. Received, 8. Candidates 
for Holy Orders, present number, 31. 

Pennsytvania. The Journal of the 66th Annual Convention of this Diocese, 
held May, 1850, gives the following statistics for this Diocese. Churches in the 
Diocese, 148. Whole number of Clergymen, 144. Families, (43 Parishes not 
reporting,) 4,689. Baptisms, (Adults, 256, Infants, 2,139,) 2,395. Confirmations. 
826. Communicants added, 1,072. Present number, 9,937. 8S. 8S. Scholars, 
12,251. Amount of Collections, $85,192.57. Ordinations—Deacons, 5. Priests 10, 
Clergymen received into the Diocese, 12. Left, 13. Churches consecrated, 4. 
Corner-stones laid, 3. 

Detaware. The Journal of the Annual Convention of this Diocese reports 19 
Parishes, and 16 Clergymen, and gives the following statistics. Baptisms, (In- 
fants, 114, Adults, 7,) 121. Confirmed, 47. Communicants—Died, 14. Re- 
moved, 39. Added, 68. Present Number, 537. Marriages, 32. Funerals, 84. 
S. 8S. Teachers, 81 ; Scholars, 552. ; 

Marytanp. The Journal of the 62d Annual Convention of this Diocese, held 
May, 1850, gives the following particulars. Parishes, 104. Clergy, 103. Bap- 
tisms, (Adults, 84, Infants, 1,404, not specified, 442,) 1,980. Confirmed, 515. 
Communicants. Died, 103. Removed, 203. Added, 578. Whole present num- 
ber, 7,138. Marriages, 478. Funerals, 840. 8. 8. Teachers, 327 ; 7 ag 2,167. 
Contributions, $21,713.44. 

Virginia. The Journal of the Annual Convention of this Diocese reports 109 
Clergy belonging to the same, and gives the following statistics. ptisms, 
(Adults, white, 81, colored, 5—86. Infants, white, 602, colored, 161—763,) 849. 
Confirmations, 287. Communicants, added, 535. Removed, 328. Suspended, 17. 
Died, 134. Losses by removal, suspension, and death, 479. Net gain, 76. To- 
tal number of Communicants in the parishes which have reported, 5,147. Num- 
ber in parishes not reporting, about 200. Total, 5,347. Marriages, 275. Fu- 
nerals, 580. Number of Families, 2,373. Amounts contributed to the different 
institutions and charities of the Church, $29,030.16. 

Sovurn Carotmna. The Journal of the Annual Convention of this Diocese, 
held at Charleston, February 20th, gives the following particulars. The num- 
ber of Clergy canonically resident in the Diocese, is 71 ; and of Parishes, 
50, and 3 Missionary Congregations. Two new congregations, the Church of the, 
Holy Apostles, Barnwell C. H., and Calvary Church, Glen’s Springs, were ad- 
mitted into union with the Convention. The Bishop reports, during the year, 27 
Canonical visits, and 24 informal visits to parishes. Confirmed on 29 occasions, 
365 persons ; 222 were of the class of “servants.” There are four candidates for 
Holy Orders, one of whom is a student in the General Theological Seminary. 
Two Deacons have been ordained, and three priests. One Presbyter has been 
displaced. The number of miles traveled was 2,790. There are 50 on the list of 
Parishes and Churches. The following is the summary of the Parochial Reports, 
for the year ending Dec. 31, 1849. Baptisms, (Adults, white, 31, colored, 237— 
268; Children, white, 843, colored, 669—1,011,) 1,279. Marriages, (white, 71, 
colored 94,) 165. Burials, (white, 255, colored, 89,) 844. Congregations—Com- 
municants, (white, 2,669, colored, 2,247,) 4,916. Non-communicants, (white, 2,247, 
colored, 666,) 2,913. Children under 14, (white, 2,620, colored, 396,) 3,016. Fam- 
ilies, (white, 638, colored, 104,) 742. Families belonging to other Congrega- 
tions, (white, 114, colored, .) 114. Children Catechised, (white, 770, colored, 








1,421,) 2,191. Confirmed by the Bishop, (white, 185, colored, 124,) 259. 8. 5S. 
Teachers, (white, 236, colored, 2,) 238; Scholars, (white, 1,021, colored, 1,134,) 
2,165. 
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Groreta. The Journal of the 28th annual Convention of this Diocese, held 
May, 1850, gives the following statistics for the present year :—Parishes, about 
20. Clergy, 25. Baptisms, infants, 191; adults, 18; total, 227. Confirmations, 
88. Communicants, added, 102; removed, 37; died, 11; present number, 862. 
Marriages, 42. Funerals, 92. Contributions, for missions, Diocesan, $1,466 57 ; 
Foreign, $645 124 ; Domestic, $440 82}; other objects, 5,482 244; total, $8,078 50. 
Sunday School teachers, 80; scholars, 856. The Committee on Missions had re- 
ceived $1,476 60, and spent $1,438 07, leaving a balance of $38 53; and had paid 
off all arrears to the missionaries. 

Froriwwa. The Journal of the 12th Annual Convention of this Diocese, held 
in January, 1850, gives the following:—The statistics are not thought to pre- 
sent as favorable a state of things in the Diocese as actually exists. Baptisms, 
103. Communicants, 264. Marriages, 30. Burials, 39. Sunday School teachers, 
41; scholars, 206. Contributions, $3,156 41. During the past year, no Confirma- 
tions have been held, there being no opportunity afforded to the young and others 
to ratify their baptismal obligations in that Apostolic rite. 

Lovuistana. The Journal of the Convention of this Diocese, held May 8th, 9th, 
10th, and 11th, in St. John’s Church, Thibodeaux, gives the following particulars : 
There are 23 Churches and 25 Clergymen canonically resident in the Diocese. 
The Bishop and eleven of the Clergy entitled to seats, and eight lay delegates 
from five parishes, attended the meeting. 

The Bisho ’s Address represents the Church as making rapid progress in some 
places, and that much zeal has been shown in erecting suitable places of worship. 
During the past year he has consecrated one Church—St. Peter’s, New Orleans, 
for seamen ; and had confirmed 168 persons on 14 occasions. He had also at- 
tended the consecration of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Green as Bishop of Mississippi. 
There is one candidate for Orders. 

The following summary is copied from the Parochial Reports :—Baptisms, 
white adult, 27, infant, 413 ; colored adult, 18, infant, 311; total, 769. Confirmed, 
161. Communicants, died, 22; removed, 96; added, 196; white, 649; colored, 
198; total, 847. Marriages,178. Funerals, 414. Sunday School teachers, 58 ; 
scholars, 554. Contributions for Church purposes, $3,151. 

Texas. The Jouwrna’ of the Ist Annual Convention of this Diocese, held May, 
1850, gives the following statistics :—Baptisms, 166. Confirmations, 71. Com- 
municants, 262. Sunday School teachers, 35; scholars, 210. 

Mississiprt. The Journal of the 24th Annual Convention of this Diocese, 
held May, 1850, furnishes the following particulars :—Parishes, 24. Clergy, 17. 
Families, 250. Baptisms, 196. Confirmations, 60. Communicants, 405. Burials, 
60. Sunday School teachers, 62; scholars, 372. Contributions, $1,581 12. 

Kentucky. The Journal of the 22d Annual Convention of this Diocese, held 
May, 1850. Parishes, 23. Clergy, 28. Baptisms, 335. Confirmations, 138. 
Communicants, 1,005. Marriages, 42. Burials,136. Sunday School teachers, 
135; scholars, 1,120. Contributions, $12,226 11. 

Missouri. The Journal of the 10th Annual Convention of this Diocese, held 
June, 1850, gives the following statistics:—Parishes, 11. Clergy, 15. Baptisms, 
388. Confirmations, 86. Communicants, (now,) 433. 

Micuiean. The Journal of the 16th Annual Convention of this Diocese, held 
June, 1850, gives the following particulars. Clergy, 34. Parishes, 33. Baptisms, 
adult, 59; infant, 218; total, 272. Confirmations, 143. Communicants, added, 
150; died, 10; removed, 42; present number, 1,545. Marriages, 67. Funerals, 
114. Sunday School teachers, 151; scholars, 971. Missionary contributions, 
$617 78. General. $283 91. Other contributions, $8,363 72. 

Ittrvors. The Journal of the Annual Convention of this Diocese, held in 1849, 
gives the following particulars :—Parishes reported, 50, though five of them are 
not yet inunion withthe Convention. Clergy, 30. Baptisms, infant, 364 ; adult, 
58; total, 422. Confirmed in 19 parishes, 58. Communicants in 37 parishes, 
1,393. 

Inprana. The Journal of the 13th Annual Convention of this Diocese, held 
June, 1850, gives the following summary :—Parishes, 35. Clergy, 21. Families, 
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269. Children baptized, 105; adults, 18; total, 123. Confirmations, 88. Com- 
municants, 549. Marriages, 26. Funerals, 73. Sunday School teachers, 111; 
scholars, 716. Contributions, $611 75. 

Wisconsin. The Journal of the Annual Convention of this Diocese, holden in 
Trinity Church, Janesville, June, 1849, gives the following particulars: The num- 
ber of Clergy in the Diocese, is 22; and the organized Parishes are 30. The 
Bishop has confirmed 92, Ordained Deacons, 2. Priests,1. Licensed Lay-Rea- 
ders, 10. Candidates for Holy Orders, 11. Marriages, 8. Laid Corner Stone, 
1. Received Priest, 1. Baptized infants, 12. Adult, 1. Transferred Candi- 
dates, 2. Transferred Priests, 2. Displaced 1 Priest. Families in 10 Parishes, 
492. Individuals in 8 Parishes, 2,140. Communicants in 30 Parishes, 1,356. Bap- 
tisms in 13 Parishes, adults 37. Baptisms in 22 Parishes, infants, 244. Total, 281. 
Confirmed in 16 Parishes, 170, Marriages in 15 Parishes, 73. Burials in 16 Par- 
ishes, 142. 8S. 8S. Teachers in 7 Parishes, 70. Scholars in 7 Parishes,515. Con- 
tributions for Church purposes, from 11 Parishes, $4,761 69. Clergy canonically 
resident, 24, Churches on the list, 31. 

Miyyesora. In June, 1850, the Rev. J. L. Breck, lately of the Nashotah Mis- 
sion, and the Rev. J. A. Merrick, and the Rev. T. Wilcoxson, arrived at Minnesota 
to establish a new Mission. At present they are at St. Paul, where they have 
purchased three acres of land, and erected a small house. They perfort. all the 
domestic labors of the establishment ; have four or five places of stated services to 
which they travel on foot; and have one young man already preparing ‘or the 
ministry. The corner-stone of a new Church was laid at St. Paul, Septeruber 5th, 


OBITUARY. 


Died at Brooklyn, N. Y., June 19, 1850, Rev. Pamir E. Mitiepoter, M. D., late 
Rector of Bethesda Church, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. [The particulars of his 
death have not yet been obtained. } 

Died at Cold Spring, L. L, August 10, the Rev. Isaac Surrwoop, Rector of St. 
Johns’ Church in that place. Mr. Sherwood went to Cold Spring as Lay-reader 
in May, 1834. He was ordained in August of the same year, and remained in 
charge of the Parish until his death. For the last few years, he was aided by the 
faithful services of the Rev. David Brown. The Church building in Cold Spring 
was erected, that at Huntington repaired, and the Parish at Oyster Bay revived, 
under his auspices. In each of these places, he held regular services, so far as 
time and strength would allow, during the 16 years of his ministerial life. A 
singularly pure minded man, exceedingly laborious in the Ministry, deeply regret- 
ted by all who knew him. 

Rey. Exos Woopwarp died in Chester Co., Penn. Aug. 13, 1850, aged 58 
years. He was born in Mason Co., Kentucky, April 4, 1792. His parents were 
Presbyterians. The high Calvinistic doctrines in which he was educated, resulted 
in his confirmed skepticism. He was a commissioned officer under Gen. Harrison in 
the last war with Great Britain, and was brought occasionally under the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, which led to his conversion, and to his subsequent union with 
the Episcopal Methodists. The arbitrary government of this sect, induced him 
to join the Protestant Methodists, among whom he occupied various stations of 
eminence. He was never a Methodist at heart. Though strongly prejudiced 
against the Protestant Episcopal Church, an examination of her claims removed 
his objections, and he was ordained Deacon in 1839 by Bishop McIlvaine. He 
officiated successively at Allegany City, Penn., Brownsville and Chester Co., where 
he died very suddenly of apoplexy, without a groan or struggle. Rev. Dr. Bull 
preached his funeral Sermon from Gen. v, 24, and he was followed to his grave 
on the 15th of Aug., by a large concourse of Clergymen and Laity. He was a 
plain, practical, earnest preacher, mainly anxious to win souls to Christ. To the 
people of his charge, he was greatly endeared. A widow and several children 
mourn his loss. 
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DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The nation having been again called to mourn the death of its Chief Magis- 
trate, the following brief account of his life is added to our obituaries. 

Gey. Zacnary Taytor, President of the United States, was born in Orange 
Co., Virginia, in 1790. His father, Col. Taylor, served in the war of the revolu- 
tion, and in 1790 emigrated from Virginia to Kentucky, where he bore a con- 
spicuous part in the labors and struggles of the early settlers. 

In May, 1808, Zachary Taylor was commissioned as a Lieutenant in the 7th 
Regiment of U.S. Infantry. In 1812 he was made Captain, and placed in com- 
mand of Fort Harrison on the Wabash. When the war with Great Britain com- 
menced, the fort was attacked by four hundred Indians, and for his successful 
defence of it, he was brevetted Major. After that war, he received the rank of 
Colonel, and during the Black Hawk war in 1832, distinguished himself at the 
battle of Bad-axe, which resulted in the capture of Black Hawk and the Prophet. 

In 1836, he was ordered to Florida, in command of a separate column, and in 
December, 1837, fought at the battle of Okee-cho-bee, which resulted in the de- 
feat of a large body of the Indians. In May, 1845, Texas was annexed to the 
Union, and in August following, Genera] Taylor, then in command of the first 
department of the army, proceeded with a portion of his troops to Corpus Christi. 
On the 11th of March, 1846, he took up his line of march for the Rio Grande, 
where he arrived on the 28th. On the 12th of April, he was summoned by the 
Mexican General to evacuate his posts on the river, which he refused to do. On 
the 1st of May he left his entrenchments opposite Matamoros, to open the com- 
munication with Point Isabel. On the 8th of May, on his return to relieve Fort 
Brown, which was bombarded by the Mexicans, he was encountered by 6000 of 
the enemy at Palo Alto, whom he defeated. His own force consisted of 2100 men. 
The next day, the 9th, he again met them at Resaca de la Palma, and after a 
hard-fought battle, routed them with great slaughter, and took possession of Mat- 
amoros. 

These two signal victories, obtained with such disparity of force, produced an 
enthusiastic admiration of General Taylor, and of his gallant companions in arms. 
On the 21st and 22d of September, he assaulted Monterey, a fortified city in 
Mexico, which, after a desperate resistance, capitulated. On the 22d Feb. 1847, 
with a force consisting of 5000 men, he encountered the Mexicans at Buena Vista 
under Santa Anna, 20,000 strong, and totally defeated them. On the 14th Feb., 
1849, on an examination of the electoral votes for President and Vice President, 
he was declared duly elected President of the United States, and was inaugura- 
ted the 4th of March following. Had he lived to the 24th of next November, 
he would have been sixty-six years old. 





SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


CONSECRATION OF THE BISHOP OF MONTREAL, 


The Queen has authorized the foundation of a Second Bishopric in Lower Can- 
ada, which province will thus be divided into the two Dioceses of Quebec and 
Montreal. Her Majesty has nominated the Rev. Francis Fulford, M. A., Minister 
of Curzon Chapel, Hanover Square, and late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 
to be first Bishop of the newly constituted See of Montreal. Bishop Mountain, 
who has heretofore administered the undivided Diocese, will bear the title of 
Bishop of Quebec. Bishop Fulford was consecrated in Westminster Abbey, on 
St. James’ day, July 25. The officiating Bishops were the Archbishop of Can- 
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terbury, and the Bishops of Oxford, Norwich, Salisbury, Chichester, and Toronto. 
The Bishops of Oxford and Norwich presented the candidate. Bishop Fulford 
is from one of the oldest families in England, and his election to this important 
post, is regarded as eminently judicious and promising. 

NEW COLONIAL BISHOPRICS, 

Late advices say that three additional Colonial Bishoprics are to be immedi- 
ately erected ; one for Mauritius, of which Rev. Ernest Hawkins, B. D., will be 
the incumbent ; one for Western Australia, to which Rev. James Harris, M. A., 
Stepney, will be appointed; and one for Sierra Leone, of which the incumbent 
will be the Rev. T. W. Weeks, M. A., of Lambeth. 


Tue Jupement in THE Gornam Casz.—On Friday, March 8th, 1850, Lord 
Langdale delivered the Judgment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, in the case of Gorham vs. the Bishop of Exeter. Vice Chancellor Knight 
Bruce was the only Judge who p Rennes from the opinion ; the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York are understood to assent to the decision, and the Bishop of 
London to be opposed to it. Its delivery occupied about an hour. We have no 
space for it here; it closes as follows: “ The doctrine held by Mr. Gorham is not 
contrary or repugnant to the declared doctrine of the Church of England, as b 
law established ; and that Mr. Gorham ought not, by reason of the doctrine hel 
by him, to have been refused admission to the vicarage of Brampford Speke. 
And we shall, therefore, humbly report to her Majesty, that the sentence pro- 
nounced by the learned Judge in the Arches Court of Canterbury, ought to be 
reversed; and that it ought to be declared that the Lord Bishop of Exeter has 
not shown sufficient cause why he did not institute Mr. Gorham in the said 
vicarage.” 

The Judicial Committee, in the course of their decision, say, that they are not 
called on to decide, whether Mr. Gorham’s opinions are theologically sound or 
unsound, &c.; but whether they are contrary to the doctrines of the Church of 
England, as taught in her Articles, Formularies, and Rubrics. 

This Judgment of the Committee decides nothing, it pretends to decide no- 
thing, the Committee had power to decide nothing, as to the question, what is 
the doctrine of the Church of England respecting Infant Baptism. Hence, we 
think unnecessary alarm has been excited. The Committee only declare, that 
the latitude of interpretation on the point in question, allowed by the Church, 
is broad enough to include sentiments entertained by Mr. Gorham. In doing this, 
however, we think the Committee should have at least guarded their decision 
against its almost certain liability to abuse. Its practical tendency will be, to 
countenance a non-natural sense to the language of the Formularies of the Church. 
If Mr. Gorham is to be tolerated, without a word of caution, in denying the Sac- 
ramental character of Baptism in the case of infants, (and we do not see that he 
holds it to be a Sacrament in any true and primitive sense,) so also another class 
of men may claim toleration, while subscribing to the Thirty-Nine Articles, 
while, at the same time, they reject their plain and obvious meaning. In other 
words, this decision of the Judicial Committee, is very much like a second edi- 
tion of Zract Number Ninety, with anew title page. And they who approve it, 
have no right to complainif the same thing comes out again by and by, under 
some new garb. The comprehensive theory of the Articles and Offices of the 
Church, is unquestionably the true theory. But it is the comprehensiveness of 
the circle, its radii all uniting in one centre, and not of mere superficiés dot- 
ted with a thousand points, and their radii crossing each other in all directions, 

The Bishop of Exeter was not, however, to be so easily foiled in his refusal to 
institute Mr. Gorham. By his Counsel, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, he applied to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, for a prohibition of the Institution of Mr. Gorbam, on the part 
of the Dean of the Arches, or the Archbishop of Canterbury. The application 
was based on the ground, that, in a matter pertaining to the Crown, an appeal 
from the Court of Arches should have been to the Upper House of Convocation, 
and not to the Queen in Council; and, hence, that the decision of the latter was 
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null and void. The application was sustained by an appeal to two Statutes, 24 
Henry viii, c. 12, and 25 Henry viii,c. 19. The Chief Justice of the Queen's 
Bench, (Lord Campbell,) on the 25th of April, gave the decision of the Court ; in 
which he objected to this construction of the Statutes, as the last of the two Stat- 
utes, dated after Henry had broken with Rome, did not contain the exception in 
cases referring to the Crown. He referred also to the uniform practice for three 
centuries. From the Court of Queen's Bench, the Bishop of Exeter appealed to 
the Court of Common Pleas. Here, too, the decision was against him. As a last 
resort, he went to the Court of Exchequer, where, on Saturday, June 29, the 
findings of the other Courts were sustained ; and decision rendered, that appeals 
from the Court of Arches, even in matters pertaining to the Crown, were to the 
Judicial Committee, and not to Convocation. 

The Bishop of Exeter has shown a perseverance which can hardly be surpassed; 
and has subjected himself to a ruinous billof costs. A final decision has, at last, 
been reached, although under circumstances which amount to a strong protest 
against the decision itself. Mr. Gorham was instituted by Sir Herbert Jenner 
Fust, Dean of Arches, Aug. 6, 1850. 

The matter has produced great excitement in England, and has been made the 
occasion of reviving another subject, the restoration of Convocation. Four of the 
Scottish Bishops, Skinner, Torry, Forbes, and Trower, have sent an address to the 
Bishop of pe oy publicly thanking him “ for refusing to concur in a decision, 
whereby it is propounded that the regeneration of infants in Holy Baptism is not 
the clear and unquestionable doctrine of the Church of England.” Enc num- 
bers of English Clergy have published strong protests against the decision. Some 
have even threatened to leave the Church of England, if the Judgment is per- 
sisted in. A letter from the Bishop of Exeter to Mr. Maskell, (since apostatized,) 
and another from the Bishop of London to A. B. Hope, Esq., M. P., place this 
matter of leaving the Church on its just grounds. 

The most signal protest yet manifested, was at a meeting in London, on the 
22d of July, in St. Martin’s Hall. On account of the great crowd in attendance, 
a meeting was also simultaneously held at Freemason’s Hall. Fifteen hundred Cler- 
gy are reported as being present, besides a large number of influential laymen. The 
Bishop of Bath and Wells was the only prelate at the meeting, yet twenty-four 
out of twenty-seven Bishops, it is said, are in favor of the revival of Convocation, 
as the ultimate Court of Appeal on all doctrinal questions. We have full reports 
of the speeches made, by Key. Mr. Denison, Lord Nelson, Mr. A. B. Hope, M. P., 
Rey. Mr. Sewell, Rev. Dr. Pusey, Rey. J. Keble, and others. The tone of the 
meeting was moderate, solemn, and determined. While we sympathize with the 
English Church in her Erastian bondage, we cannot but ask, is she prepared to 
cut the cords that bind her to the State? Will she give up her political prefer- 
ments, her seats in the House of Lords, &c.¢ Will the State concede to her the 
enjoyment of her temporalities? Dare the Crown divorce itself from the 
Church ¢ 

We append the following Petition to the Queen, as containing the best sum- 
mary of the historical argument which we have seen. It will repay careful ex- 
amination. 

TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR MAJESTY, 


The humble Petition of the Undersigned Members of Convocation and Bachelors 
of Civil Law in the University of Oxford, 


Sareweru—That we, your Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects, do acknowledge 
with ready mind that Prerogative, which, as our Article* declares, “ We see to 
have been given always to all Godly Princes in Holy Scripture by God Himself, 
that is, that they should rule all states and degrees committed to their charge by 
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God, whether they be Ecclesiastical or Temporal, and restrain, with the civil 
sword, the stubborn and evil-doers.” 

That we own that your Majesty, as supreme Governor over all persons, spirit- 
ual or temporal, in the realm committed to your Majesty by God. is entitled to give 
redress to all your Majesty’s subjects who feel themselves aggrieved, and we 
gladly attribute to your Majesty all that “ authority,* in causes Ecclesiastical,” 
which was given to “ Christian Emperors of the Primitive Church.” 

That we entreat your Majesty's gracious attention to the following statement :} 

1. That the only authority claimed by Christian Emperors, and acknowledged 
by the Church in Ecclesiastical causes, has been to give, upon appeal, new “ Epis- 
copal Judges.” t 

2. That the Church, of which your Majesty is a member, has declared that “the 
Church hath authority in controversies of faith.”§ 

3. That Magna Chartal begins by declaring—* We have granted to God, and 
by this our Charter have confirmed for us and our heirs for ever, that the Church 
of England be free, and shall have all her whole rights inviolable ;” and among 
these liberties, it was secured by one of the most ancient laws of this realm, that 
she should “ have*) her judgments free.” 

4, That the largest claim ever made of old by any King of England, was in the 
Constitutions of Clarendon, in the reign of your Majesty’s predecessor, King Henry 
II, wherein it was provided that** “if the Archbishop filed to shew justice, re- 
course was at last to be had to the King, that by his precept the controversy 
might be terminated in the Archbishop's Court.” 

5. That in the Statute++ called “ Articuli Cleri,” the Clergy claimed, and your 
Majesty’s predecessor, King Edward II, by advice of the spiritualty and tem por- 
alty allowed, “that spiritual persons, whom our Lord the King doth present unto 
benefices of the Church, if the Bishop will not admit them for lack of learning, or 
for other cause reasonable, may not be under examination of lay persons in the 
cases aforesaid, as it is now attempted, contrary to the Decrees Canonical, but 
that they must sue unto a Spiritual Judge for remedy, as right shall require.” To 
which the answer in the Statute is—* Of the ability of a Parson presented unto a 
Benefice of the Church, the examination belongeth to a Spiritual Judge, and so it 
hath been used heretofore and shall be hereafter.” 

6. That in the twenty-fourth year of the reign of your Majesty’s predecessor, 
King Henry VIII, it was declared by Statute,t} with the full consent both of the 
spiritual and temporal estates of the realm, that this realm of England is an em- 
pire governed by one supreme head and King, unto whom all sorts and degrees 
of people, whether spiritual or temporal, are bounden to bear natural and hum- 
ble obedience, he having also power to render justice to them without restraint or 
appeal to any foreign prince or potentate. 

7. That it was at the same time, and by the same Statute, declared, that the 
spiritualty, now being usually ealled the English Church, has power when any 
cause of the law divine, or of spiritual learning, may happen to come in question, 
to declare, interpret, and shew the same ; that it always hath been reputed, and 
also found of that sort, that both for knowledge, integrity, and sufficiency of num- 
bers, it hath always been thought, and is also at this hour sufficient and meet of 
itself, without the intermeddling of any exterior person or persons, to declare and 
determine all such doubts, and to administer all such offices and duties, as to 
their rooms spiritual doth appertain. 

8. That in the same year in which the Statute$$ was passed, which made it 


——— - 


* Taken from Canon 2. The words ‘that the Godly Kings had amongst the Jews” are omitted, 
as not bearing formally on the subject of the petition, 

t The petition has been thrown into this form, in order that Members of Convocation, who have 
not time to verify facts stated, may not be responsible for them, but only for the prayer of the petition. 

+ Codex Ecc}, Afr., can, 104, § Art, 20. 

|| 9 Henry If, c. 1. “ Confirmation of Liberties.” 

‘| Law of King Withred, A. 697. Spelman, t. i, p. 194. 

** ¢. 8. Wilkin’s Concilia, ii, 435, tt 9. Edw. II, st. i, e. 13, 

;¢ 24 Henry VIII, c. 12, +. 1 §§ 25 Henry VILL ce. 19 
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“lawful to the parties grieved, for lack of justice in any of the Courts of the Arch- 
bishop, to appeal to the King’s Court of Chancery,” it was admitted by another 
Statute, that heresies should be finally judged in the Bishop’s Court,* and in 
1530, King Henry VIII, himself stated, in a proclamation, that “Cognizance of 
heresies, errors, and Lollardies, appertaineth to the Judge of the Holy Church, 
and not to the Judge secular.” 

9. That by the ancient law of the land, it is admitted that “ it} doth not apper- 
tain to the King’s Court to determine schisms or heresies,” and that where the 
original cause of the suit is matter whereof the “ King’s Court hath cognizance, 
the King’s Court is to consult with Divines, to know whether it be a schism or not.” 

10. That the Statutes, restoring the supremacy to the Crown, under your Maj- 
esty’s predecessor, Queen Elizabeth, was for “ thet restoring and uniting to the 
Imperial Crown of the realm, the ancient jurisdictions, authorities, superiorities, 
and preéminencies, to the same of right belonging or appertaining,” and that that 
Statute has been declared, by the authority of Sir Edward Coke, to be “nots a 
Statute introductory of a new law, but declaratory of the old.” 

11. That although the “reformation of Ecclesiastical laws,” prepared under 
your Majesty’s predecessor, King Edward, by reason of his death| never received 
the sanction of the law, yet, that being prepared by Archbishop Cranmer with 
others, they are some indication of what was then intended; and these provide 
that “ when any cause should devolve to the Crown, it should, if a grave cause, 
be settled by a provincial council.” 

12. That, during the whole reign of King Henry VIII, Edward VI, and Queen 
Elizabeth, “ there** is no trace of any of the nobility or common law judges in 
any commission,” nor afterwards, “ in one commission out of forty,” until the over- 
throw of the royal authority in the Great Rebellion. 

13. That your Majesty’s predecessor, Queen Anne, declares, “ We are}+ pleased 
to find that, according to the opinion of eight of our twelve Judges, and of our 
Attorney and Solicitor-General, as the law now stands, a jurisdiction in matters 
of heresy and condemnation of heretics is proper to be exercised in Con- 
vocation.” 

14. That the Court of Delegates having gradually declined and become gener- 
ally unsatisfactory, the ultimate Court of Appeal has, by recent acts,}+ been trans- 
ferred wholly to laymen, and a very grave cause, affecting a fundamental doctrine 
of the Church, has recently been decided by them. 

15. That, from the time of the Apostles, such a question was never decided by 
any other than the Bishops of the Church. 

16. That such a power supersedes the functions of the Church itself, as declared 
in our Article,] more especially since the Synods of the Church are not actually 
in practice admitted to declare the doctrine of the Church, if it shall be called in 

uestion. 
'. 17. That the existence of such a state of things is a grievance of conscience, 
and that this grievance is aggravated by the fact, that the members of the Judi- 
cial Committee, except two, are not necessarily members of the English Church, 
and that these two need not necessarily sit in any cause. 

18. That the Court has lately declared that the Church of England does not 
teach distinctly and definitely in a matter of faith. 

19. That the laxity of interpretation of the Formularies of the Church, sanc- 
tioned by this judgment, would very seriously affect the good faith of subserip- 





* 25 Henry VIII, c. 14, t Wilkins, iii, 739, Specot’s ense, Coke’s Reports, p. 5. 

t 1 Eliz. c.i,s. 1. The title is “ An Act to restore to the Crown the ancient jurisdiction over the 
estate Ecclesiastical and Spiritual, and abolishing all Foreign Powers repugnant to the same.” 

$ Cawdrey’s case, Coke's Reports, p. 5. || Reformat. Leg. Eccles, Pref. 

‘T Tbid. De Appellat. c. xi, p. 283. In other causes, it was provided that three or four Bishops 
should be appointed by the Crown for that end. 

** Gibson's Codex, Introd. p. xxi, on the authority of the Reg. Cur. Delegat. 

ae “ond to the Archbishop of Canterbury, given in Whiston’s account of the Convocation’s 
proceedings 

TI 2and 3 Gul. [V, c. $2, and3 and 4 Gul. IV, c. 4) iii Art, 20, 
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tion, the religious observances, and ultimately the soundness of faith in the 
Church and the University. 

20. That this grievance presses very heavily upon the consciences of very many 
of your Majesty's subjects. 

21. That your Majesty’s predecessor, King Charles I, in a declaration still pre- 
fixed to the Articles, and printed in the Book of Common Prayer, promised— 
“That out of our Princely care that the Churchmen may do the work which is 
proper unto them, the Bishops and Clergy, from time to time in Convocation, 
upon their humble desire, shall have licence under our broad seal to deliberate of, 
and to do all such things as, being made plain by them, and assented unto by us, 
shall concern the settled continuance of the doctrine and discipline of the Church 
of England now established.” 

Your petitioners, therefore, having this statement before us, and feeling con- 
vinced that both the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England are endan- 
gered, by the reference of causes, involving that doctrine, to the above Court, and 
also that doubt and uncertainty have been cast upon her doctrine as to the Sac- 
rament of Baptism, by the recent decision, 

Humpty pray—That your Majesty will be pleased to give your royal assent, 
that all questions touching the doctrine of the Church of England, arising in ap- 

yeal or in your Majesty’s Temporal Courts, shall hereafter, (as suggested to your 
lajesty’s predecessor, King Edward V1) be referred to a Synod. 

That your Majesty will be pleased to give your royal sanction to a bill for en- 
acting that the judgment of such Synod shall be binding upon the temporal Courts 
of these realms. 

And further, that your Majesty will be pleased to refer the matter of doctrine 
recently questioned, to the Church itself, in such way as your Majesty may be 
advised by the Collective Episcopate. 

That so the members of the Church of England may know certainly what is 
the doctrine of the Church on the Sacrament of Baptism, and that the Church 
itself may enjoy full freedom to exercise its inherent and inalienable office of de- 
claring and judging in all matters purely spiritual, to the welfare of your Majesty 
and of these realms, the salvation of souls, and the glory of its Divine Head. 

And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 


It is the object of the above document, as will at once be perceived, to prove 
that, at the Reformation, the Church of England did not abandon the principle of 
self-government, and self-control in spiritual matters. And it is, probably, the 
strongest presentation of the argument which can possibly be made. And yet, 
practically, to all intents and purposes, that Church has yielded up certain of her 
own spiritual prerogatives to the State ; and that State has been becoming more 
and more thoroughly radical and unchurcblike in its policy and measures every 
year. 

We do not hesitate then, as an American Churchman, to say, that the time has 
come for that Church to re-assert her power, and re-assume her prerogatives. 
We say further, that, in this respect, she cannot vindicate her own Reformation, 
nor make good her claims to Catholicity, while this prerogative of the Church is 
surrendered. She has exchanged the popery of Rome, for the popery of King- 
craft at home. Viscount Fielding, who presided over the late great Protestation 
meeting, has gone over to the Roman Schism, expressly on this ground—that the 
English Church has no actual power of defining and determining, authoritatively, 
in respect to doctrine and discipline. This, too, we take it, was Newman’s strong 
plea. This difficulty is beginning to agitate the minds of the most intelligent and 
thoughtful laymen in the English Church. 

Now, as we have before said, there is no immediate occasion in the late Gor- 
ham decision to agitate this question. That decision has not changed, in any way, 
the doctrine of the English Church. There has, therefore, been, in fact, no spe- 
cial reason for leaving the Church. Nor, if there were reason, do these perverts 
gain their object by giving adhesion to the Church of Rome, as they will find at 
length, to their sorrow. If they have left a nonentity, they have not found the 
entity which they seek. And yet we venture to predict, that such instances of 
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defection, with the growing life of that Church, will not cease to occur, until the 
Church in England, as the Church in America, throws herself upon her principles, 
as the Church, not of England, but of Christ. In precisely what form or acci- 
dents, that power should be embodied, whether in Convocation or Synod, we 
cannot say. Weare growingly of the opinion that our own American Conven- 
tional system comes nearer to the pattern of the first Council of the Church, (that 
at Jerusalem,) than any other in existence. To say that the Church of Christ 
may not safely be trusted with such a deposit, is faithless dishonor cast upon 
Curist Himself. 


COMMISSIONERS’ SECOND REPORT OF THE SUBDIVISION OF PARISHES. 


This report, dated May 3d, 1850, and signed by the Archbishop of York, Lord 
Harrowby, the Bishops of London and Lichfield, Lord Ashley, Sir Sidney Her- 
bert, and other distinguished persons of the English Church, contemplates the 
speedy addition of a large number of Parishes in the Church, and the provision 
of adequate funds for the erection of Churches and their endowment. We gath- 
er from the report the following facts. There is immediate demand for the erec- 
tion of about 600 new Churches, the estimated cost of which is £2,000,000. One 
half of this, it is believed, might and would be raised by private efforts. The 
other half, it is proposed to provide for by the Church, without diminishing her 
efficacy, and this by placing the 777 livings now in the presentation of the Lord 
Chancellor, in the hands of purchasers, in whom the perpetual patronage should 
be vested. Individual members of the Church, of wealth and liberality, it is be- 
lieved would, by purchasing the advowsons, not only adequately endow a large 
number of Parishes now having insufficient livings, but would also thus raise 
funds sufficient for the erection of the 600 new Churches. For the endowment of 
these Churches, the increasing value of the Revenues of the Church, which may 
now be calculated upon, will, it is supposed, soon be quite sufficient. There are 
330 benefices in the patronage of the Lord Chancellor, the income of which is in- 
sufficient to support a resident Pastor. A reason for the transfer of the patronage 
from the Lord Chancellor, is, that originally said office was in the hands of ecclesias- 
tical persons. So it was under Edward VI and Charles I. The impropriety of 
vesting a politician with a patronage greater than is entrusted to any six prelates 
of the Church, is apparent enough, And a management of the existing Church 
funds, which shall call into activity the codperation, zeal, and charity of her living 
members, is now all that is necessary. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Epvcationat Brit.—A Bill was brought before Parliament under the auspices 
of Mr. Fox, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Hume, and others, to promote a system of merely 
secular education. A number of gentlemen characterized this infidel movement 
as it deserves. 

Parliament has already passed a Bill to establish Colonial Governments for 
the Australian Colonies, each to consist of an Upper and a Lower House. 

Mr. Heywood moved in the House of Commons for an address to the crown, 
praying for a commission of inquiry into the state of the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin. 

A Bill for dispensing with the usual oaths in the admission of Baron Roths- 
child (a Jew) to the House of Commons, to which he was elected from London, 
has been shuffled off to the next Parliament. 

On the 15th of August, Parliament was prorogued until Oct. 15th. The Queen 
read the prorogation speech in person. Among other acts passed by this Parlia- 
ment, were, one for the gradual discontinuance of interments within the walls of 
London ; and another for the extension of the Elective Franchise in Ireland. 

On Monday, June 3d, the Bishop of London moved the second reading of a 
Bill for a new Court of Ecclesiastical Appeals, before whom shall come ail litiga- 
ted doctrinal questions. The Bishop supported the Bill in an exceedingly able 
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speech, as did also the Bishop of Oxford, Lord Stanley, and the Earl of Harrow- 
by. It was opposed by the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Campbell, and others. 
It was finally lost, by a vote of 84 to 51. Among those who voted against it, 
were the Bishops of Durham, Down, Norwich, and Worcester. 14 Bishops pres- 
ent voted in its favor; as did also the Archbishop of Canterbury and several 
other Bishops who voted by proxy. The Archbishop of York, and the Bishops 
of Chester and St. David's, though present, did not vote. Lord Brougham, who 
is an adept in the art of dodging, spoke one way and voted another. 


ENGLISH CHURCH. 


According to a Parliamentary paper published lately, the last diocesan returns 
show 7,779 resident incumbents, and 8,094 non-resident. There are 7,917 glebe 
houses, and 11,611 benetices. The number of Assistant-Curates to incumbents is 
2,998, with stipends varying from £10 a year to £300. The largest number in 
one class (940) receive £100, and under £110. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A monument has been erected in Canterbury Cathedral, to the memory of 
Archbishop Howley. It is a recumbent effigy with a Bible clasped to the breast. 

The Rey. W. Maskell, late examining chaplain to the Bishop of Exeter, has 
passed over to the Roman schism, 

Ata meeting recently held in London, the Bishop of London in the chair, it 
was resolved to place a whole length effigy of the late William Wordsworth, in 
Westminster Abbey ; and, if possible, a monument to his memory in the neigh- 
borhood of Grasmere, Westmoreland. Her Majesty headed the subscription 
with a gift of £50. 

Louis Philippe, Ex-King of France, died at Claremont, England, Aug. 26, 1850, 
in the 77th year of his age. 

The Kev. Dr. Wiseman, Romish Bishop of London, has been recently chosen 
Cardinal, and has removed to Rome. He is one of the most thoroughly learned 
men in the Romish Church. It is said he has an eye to the mitre, and to the 
abolishing of a forced celibacy of the Clergy. 


PRAISEWORTHY MUNIFICENCE, 


Miss Burdett Coutts, who has already distinguished herself by her almsdeeds, 
has recently erected a beautiful Church, at her own expense, in the city of Lon- 
don. The plan contemplates a parsonage, two School houses, to contain five hun- 
dred scholars, with apartments for teachers, &e. The Church is of the style of 
the latter part of the 14th century, and was consecrated on the Festival of St. 
John the Baptist. It contains free sittings for six hundred persons, The Duke 
of Wellington presented a superb altar cloth for the Holy Table. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


The most eminent poet of England, and, perhaps, of the world, died at his 
residence, Rydal Mount, Windemere, on the 23d of April, in the eightieth year 
of his age. We are indebted for the following sketch of his life and character, to 
Mr. Bryant, of the New York Evening Post. 

Wordsworth was born on the 7th of April, 1770, at Cockermouth, in the county 
of Cumberland. His parents were of the middle class, and he was educated, to- 
gether with his brother, Dr. Wordsworth, the author of several ecclesiastical 
works of merit, at the Hawkshawk Grammar School. At a very early age he 
exhibited a natural desire to study, a habit of thoughtfulness, and a passion for 
poetry. When at school, he was distinguished by his devotion to his classical 
studies ; and the impressions thus created were clear and vivid. 
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In his youth he made a pedestrian tour in France, Switzerland, and Italy, of 
which the result was a volume of poems, entitled “ Descriptive Sketches in 
Verse.” This production was accompanied by another poetical work, entitled the 
“Evening Walk,” an “ Epistle to a young lady from the lakes in the north of 
England.” These formed, together, the young poet’s first appeal to the public. 
They were issued in 1793, and at once arrested the attention of discerning men. 
Mr. Wordsworth afterwards went to Paris, but was compelled, by the “ Reign of 
Terror,” to return to England. 

It was about this period that the revolution in France had attained its height ; 
and its influence upon his imagination was no less forcible than that produced by 
it upon the buoyant and vigorous, but as yet, untried heart and intellect of his 
friends and frequent companions, Coleridge, Southey, and Lloyd. The earnest 
thoughts that had been generated by his continued meditations upon this theme, 
found an utterance in the “Descriptive Sketches,” and “Evening Walk,” to 
which we have just referred. These, however, ended the republican imaginings 
of Wordsworth. 

In 1797, Wordsworth had conceived a plan for the regeneration of English 
poetry, and accordingly, in 1798, he published, in conjunction with Coleridge, a 
collection of what he called “ Lyrical Ballads.” The majority of these produc- 
tions were from his own pen; but his book, so far from making converts to his 
peculiar way of thinking, met everywhere with the bitterest contempt and ridi- 
cule. The Edinburgh Review denounced his theory as “ puerile,” and stigma- 
tized his verses as a species of second-rate nursery rhymes. There can be no 
doubt that Wordsworth, in his zeal to redeem the English muse from a corrupted 
and inane phraseology, pushed his favorite theory too far; yet among these very 
much derided lyrical ballads, are to be found poems which are equal to any that 
he has written. 

In the year 1803, Wordsworth married Miss Mary Hutchinson, of Penrith. 
They resided at Grassmere, in Westmoreland. In 1807, Mr. Wordsworth pub- 
lished a second volume of “ Lyrical Ballads,” and his other poetical works ap- 
peared at intervals, sometimes of one, sometimes of two, three, or more years. 
In 1809, he gave to the world a prose work, now almost forgotten, the object of 
which was to stimulate the national feeling against the French, by advocating the 
war in Spain. 

In 1814, he published his large work, the “ Excursion,” a poem ill conceived 
in plan, and wanting the interest of a work of art, but so full of isolated pas- 
sages of grandeur and beauty, so nobly inspired by an enlarged philosophy, and 
elevated by religious feeling, that, even with its faults, it remains a living and 
enduring testimony to the folly of Lord Byron's hasty and flippant satire. 

In the year 1815, appeared the poem called “The White Doe of Rylstone,” 
which contains some exquisite passages ; and, in the same year, while giving to 
the world another edition of the “ Lyrical Ballads,” Mr. Wordsworth felt him- 
self called to publish a defense of the system on which he had constructed some 
of his poems. To this he had been provoked by the strictures, justifiable, per- 
haps, in many respects, which had appeared in the two great quarterly reviews, 
from the pens of Gifford and Jeffrey, their editors. His next publication amounted 
to a practical defiance of those great despots of the literary world, for in his 
“ Peter Bell,” and “The Waggoner,” he carried his new system to an extent 
which, in spite of the poetical power displayed in them, almost shook the faith of 
those in whom some of his other works had inspired an admiration and venera- 
tion, almost amounting to worship. His “ River Duddon,” a collection of de- 
scriptive sonnets, some of which are master-pieces, appeared in 1820, followed, 
at long intervals, by other works, in which the nobler characteristics of his genius 
were developed, and his attempts to invest with a poetical interest subjects ut- 
terly incapable of imaginative treatment were abandoned. 

Mr. Wordsworth had early received the appointment of Distributor of Stamps 
for the counties of Westmoreland and Cumberland. This, with the tardy though 
sure profits of his works. enabled him to live in a dignified independence, in the 
midst of those beautiful scenes by which so much of his best poetry had been in- 
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spired. On the death of Southey, he was nominated tothe post of Poet Laureate. 
In this capacity he wrote an ode on the Queen's visit to Cambridge. Dying at 
fourscore years of age, Wordsworth enjoyed the happiness, so rarely given to 
men of the highest order of intellect, of contemplating the certainty of his own 
fame, and of seeing reversed by his contemporaries, those hasty judgments which 
are usually left to the retribution of posthumous contempt. 

In this country, Wordsworth is more highly esteemed than any other English 
poet, by intellectual and cultivated people. He enjoys a particular popularity 
among the members of the Church. A great many editions of his poems have 
been published in the United States ; the most complete being that put forth by 
Professor Reid, of Philadelphia, who, in a very elaborate preface, classes Words- 
worth’s among the five great names of English poetry, thus—Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakspeare, Milton, Wordsworth. 


DEATH OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


The greatest English Statesman of the age died on Tuesday, July 2d, at 
about 11 o'clock, P. M., in the 62d year of his age. The cause of his death 
was an injury received on the Saturday preceding, June 28th, from being thrown 
from his horse, just after leaving Buckingham Palace. On Friday he delivered 
an animated speech in Parliament. We gather the following leading facts of his 
life from our English files. , He was born in October, 1788, at Tamworth. His 
father was a distinguished cotton spinner, of Manchester, who accumulated an 
immense fortune. His oldest son, Robert, was sent to Harrow School, where 
he was fellow pupil with several persons afterwards distinguished ; and was sub- 
sequently sent to Oxford University. In 1809, he entered Parliament, at the age 
of twenty-one years, as representative of Cashel. In a few months he was ap- 
pointed an under-Secretary of State, in the Home Department; and, in 1812, 
was chosen Chief Secretary for Ireland. He procured the “ Insurrection Act,” 
and, in 1817, the establishment of a general police, by which he quieted rebellion 
in Ireland. In 1818, he resigned his Irish Secretaryship, and represented the 
Oxford University in Parliament, until 1829. In 1819, he introduced his famous 
Currency Bill, for contracting a paper currency, a measure he had always op- 
posed, and was brought into collision with his own father, who represented Tam- 
worth. In 1820, June 8th, he married Julia, daughter of Gen. Sir John Floyd, 
aged 25 years, by whom he leaves five sons and two daughters, In 1822, he 
became Home Secretary, and vigorously opposed Canning’s Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Bill. In 1826 he introduced his memorable Reform of the Criminal Code, 
by which death ceased to be the penalty, except for great crimes. In 1828, the 
Canning and Goderich Administrations having become defunct, the Duke of 
Wellington succeeded as Prime Minister, and Peel, as Home Secretary; and, in 
1829, these men disappointed friends and enemies by endorsing and carrying the 
“ Catholic Emancipation Bill.” For this treachery, Oxford disowned him, and 
elected Sir Robert Inglis in his place. He was, however, returned by the close 
borough of Westbury. The Reform movement of 1830 drove Wellington and 
Peel from office, yet the fall of the Melbourne ministry, in 1834, summoned Peel 
from Italy, as Prime Minister; but the next year he was defeated, and resigned. 
In 1839, he was summoned to form a new ministry ; but, in consequence of mis- 
understanding with the Queen, he relinquished the attempt. In 1841, the Whig 
ministry having been discharged, Peel came again into power ; and bis cabinet 
continued till 1846, during which time he repealed the Corn Laws, and estab- 
lished Free Trade. The * Country Party” was so active in its opposition under 
Bentick and D'Israeli, as its leaders, that Peel, in 1846, retired ; since which, though 
nominally a Tory, he has been the leader of a conservative body, so-called, vibra- 
ting between the Tory and Radical parties, distrusted, and yet feared and respected 
by both. His abandonment of his own principles, and of the Church, on the 
“"Papist Relief Bill,” has never been forgiven him by Churchmen, as it was the 
opening wedge of a movement whose end is not yet. The London Chronicle 


says of him, “Such a continuation of qualities—of wisdom, the fruit of long ex- 
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perience—of caution, the consequence, not of timidity, but of prudence-—of bold- 
ness, tempered by sagacity—of information, gleaned through a long and laborious 
= life—of high probity, and sensitive honor—of statesmanlike wisdom, not 

isdaining popular influence and sympathy—of eloquence, spontaneously spring- 
ing from the peculiar wants of his position, and intuitively adapted to the occa- 
sions of its exercise—such a rare union of many requisites for a statesman and 
minister in a popular Government, will not soon be seen again in any individual.” 
And the Daily News says, “ Sir Robert Peel has expired at the age of 62. He 
occupied a seat in Parliament for forty-one years. He was the master-spirit of 
the House, thoroughly acquainted with all its springs of action, and knowing 
when and how to touch them.” Sir Robert received the last Sacrament, on Mon- 
day evening before his death, from the Bishop of Gibraltar. Though his family 
were proffered, by the Queen and Parliament, a public funeral, yet it was known 
to be his wish to be buried without ostentation, in the vault of the Parish Church 
of Drayton, by the side of his father and mother. He left his papers in the hands 


of Lord Mahon, and Mr. Edward Cardwell, M. P. 


DEATH OF LORD JEFFREY. 


Francis Jeffrey, so well known in the literary world, died at his seat in 
Craigerook, near Edinburgh, on the 26th of January, aged 67 years. He was 
born at Edinburgh in 1773; was educsted at the High School of his native city, 
in the Glasgow University, and Queen’s College, Oxford. He was called to the 
Bar in 1794, where he became somewhat distinguished. In 1802, he was one of 
the three projectors of the Edinburgh Review, Sydney Smith being its first 
editor. On Mr. Smith’s promotion in the Church, Mr. Jetfrey became sole editor 
of the Review, three numbers only having been issued, anc retained this posi- 
tion until 1829, or about 27 years. At this period, he was elected Dean of the 
Faculty of Advocates, a post of distinction at the Scottish Bar. In 1830 he was 
elected member of Parliament, where he remained four vears ; when he obtained 
a seat on the Scottish Bench, which office he held until his death. It was as 
editor of the Edinburgh Review, that Jeffrey’s reputation was almost wholly 
gained. Here he drew around him a galaxy of talent, (not, to be sure, always 
under his control,) and seizing hold of all the subjects of the day, politics, 
jurisprudence, and religion, gave to the pages of his Review almost orac- 
ular authority. As a critic, he was not always just or discriminating. Scott, 
Byron, Southey, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and others, suffered under his merciless 
lash, although his censures were, in part, subsequently retracted. Some of these 
distinguished sons of genius, however, never forgave him, and seldom spoke of 
him save with hatred or contempt. Still he conducted the Review with great 
tact and judgment. His style was clear and strong, ra*her than eloquent, and he 
knew how to use the weapons of wit and satire most eflectively. As an author, 
he is not known out of the pages of his Review ; and his four volumes of collect- 
ed Essays, have not been very successful in winning the favor of the public. 


DEATH OF NEANDER. 


This distinguished Scholar and Historian, died at Berlin, on the 14th of July, 
in the 62d year of his age. He was born in 1787, at Gottingen, of Jewish pa- 
rents ; and was Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin, at the time of 
his death. He was never married, and was eccentric but very simple in his man- 
ners. His great work on History is left in an unfinished state, having been 
brought down to about the middle of the 14th century. Some account of his 
writings may be found in the April Number of this Review. The principal 
among them, are “Julian and his Times,” 1812; “St. Bernard and his Times,” 
1813; “The Development of the Gnostic System,” 1818; “St. Chrysostom,” 
1822; “The Anti-Gnostics,” 1826; “Planting of the Church by the Apostles,” 
1832; “Life of Jesus,” in reply to Strauss, 1837; “ History of the Christian 
Church.” The fatal disease which terminated his life, was a species of cholera. 
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Prof. Strauss delivered the funeral Sermon. Lighted candles were a burning 
eround his body at the funeral, and were also carried before him in the funeral 
procession, He was buried July 17. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC COUNCIL AT PARIS. 


The Council convoked by the Archbishop of Paris, commenced its sittings on 
Monday, Sept. 17, 1849, in the chapel of the religious Seminary of St. Sulpice, 
and continued its sessions until Friday, Sept. 28th. After having heard mass, 
the members formed themselves into small groups, or, as they are called, congre- 
gations, to examine the questions which are to be resolved afterwards by the 
general congregation. 

A private conversation took place in the morning of Monday, to verify the 
claims of those desirous of attending, to regulate the order of the proceedings, 
and to name the theologians who were to be present. The same day, at 3 o'clock, 
the first general congregation took place, when the Archbishop of Paris delivered an 
address, indicating the objects of the council. Three decrees were then read, 
De aperiendo synodo; de modo vivendi in concilio; and de professione fidei, 
which were to be promulgated at the first general sitting. The nomination of the 
officers of the Council was then proceeded to. M. M. Libour and Ravinet were 
appointed Secretaries ; M. M. Bouquet and Heron, Promoters; and M. M. Eglee, 
de Conny, and Hugin, Masters of the Ceremonies. Among the theologians of 
the Council are M. de Courson, superior-general of the Company of St. Sulpice ; 
Father de Ravignan, of the Company of Jesus; Father Rubillon, M. M. Carriere, 
and Icard, professors of the religious seminary of St. Sulpice; the Abbe Lang- 
lois, superior of the religious seminary of Foreign Missions ; M. Hanicle, cure of 
St. Severin; the Abbe Bautain, the Abbe Serbert, &c. The course of proceeding 
connected with the council was as follows: They rise at 5 o'clock, recite the 
breviary, and then hear mass, which is celebrated at half past 7 o'clock; after that 
the private sittings of the Bishops and theologians ; breakfast takes place at 11 
o'clock, and during its continuance portions of the Holy Scriptures, and of the 
life of St. Charles, the restorer of councils in the 16th century, are read; at 1 
o'clock the divine office; at 3 general sitting of the Council; at 6 dinner, accom- 
panied by reading as in the morning ; and the day closes by prayers at 9. The 
council is divided into five committees—1, that of decrees ; 2, doctrine ; 3, ecclesias- 
tical studies; 4, discipline ; and 5, canonical law. Precedence is given, not to 
dignity, but to seniority of nomination. The council hold—1, private congrega- 
tions or sittings ; 2, general ones; 3, solemn sessions. The private congregations 
are a kind of Bureau, when the matters to be afterward examined are first dis- 
cussed ; the general congregations are the meetings to which the private ones send 
in their reports; and the solemn sessions are intended to pronounce on and pub- 
lish the decrees decided on in the general congregation. 

It met for the last time on Friday Morning. The litanies of the Saints were chant- 
ed, and mass performed as usual; afterwards the Fathers formed themselves into 
a circle around the sacred volume, with the theologians of the council and inferior 
ecclesiastics, in a second circle behind them; ten other Bishops were seated in 
the stalls of the chapel; amongst the latter were the Papal Nuncio, Father 
Regis, Superior of the Trappists of Staoneli in Africa, and the Archbishops of 
Naby and Kerintrina in Mount Libanus. The decrees were then pronounced :— 
1, Of Diocesan Synods. 2, Of Errors attacking the foundations of religion, (those 
condemned were, first,—On the Nature of God; secondly —On Supernatural 
Causes ; thirdly,—On the Sacred Writing; fourthly,—On the Most Holy Trinity ;) 
3, Of the new sect called Work of Mercy. 4, Of Miracles and Prophecies not 
received. 5, Of Holy Images, and the respect due them, and errors to be avoid- 
ed. 6, Of Errors which destroy the foundations of Justice and Charity. 7, Of 
Ecclesiastical Tribunals. 8, Of Residence. 9, Of the Sanctification of Sundays 
and Fast Days. 10, Of the Preaching the Word of God, and the Baptism of 
Infants. 11, Of Dignity in ceremonies. 12, Of the Visitation and Care of the 
Sick. 13, Of the Duties of the Clergy during Epidemics. 14, Of the Carrying 
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into Execution of Pious Bequests. 15, Of Offerings and Casual Gifts. 16, Of 
the conduct of tae Clergy in political matters. 17, Of the Intervention of the 
Press in Religious Questions. 18, Of the Relations of the Faithful with those 
who are not of the Faith. 19, Of Ecclesiastical Studies—of the examinations of 
young priests. 20, Of the Execution of the Decrees, 

After the reading of these decrees, which occupied two hours, the Fathers 
affixed their signatures below them, and exchanged the kiss of peace. 

We regard the restoration of the Sessions of the Synod of the Gallican Church, 
especially at the present moment, as a marked event. That Church has never 
sympathized in the absolutism of its neighbors the Austrians and Spaniards ; and 
the predominating influence of France in Italy, renders the position of the French 
Church, just new, one of considerable promise. 


ROMISH SYNOD OF IRELAND. 


A body claiming to be the National Synod of Ireland, assembled by the au- 
thority of the Pope, at Thurles, on the 22d of August. This is the first meet- 
ing of such a Council in Ireland for several centuries. 


FRANCE. 


The new Electoral Law passed the House of Deputies, on the 31st of May, by 
a vote of 483 to 241. This law will disfranchise about four millions of voters. The 
family of Louis Philippe, with the exception of the Duchess of Orleans, is anx- 
ious for a reconciliation of the Bourbons. The elements of another Revolution 
in France are gathering. 


KING'S COLLEGE, TORONTO, CANADA. 


An act of gross injustice towards this College and the Church, kas lately been 
committed by the Provincial Legislature of Upper Canada. King’s College was 
incorporated in 1827, by Royal Charter under George the Fourth, it was liber- 
ally endowed, and placed under the direction of the Chureh of England. The 
Legislature of Upper Canada, in 1849, passed an Act subverting the Charter, 
abolishing all religious tests in its guardians and professors ; excluding all forms 
of Divine Worship, and all = prayer, and rendering the College essentially 
an infidel institution. This base act has not been consummated without remon- 
strance on the part of the Church. The Bishop of Toronto has opposed the 
whole movement, with an ability, energy, and meekness, which have command- 
ed our admiration and highest respect. He has now gone to London to lay the 
ease at the foot of the Throne, and before the Houses of Parliament; and if he 
fails to secure redress there, prepared to seek assistance for a new Institution, 
“the Church University,” in behalf of which, the Churchmen of Canada have 
already contributed munificently. A large amount of Church property in Cana- 
da is held by Romanists and others, by no other title than that which in the pres- 
ent case has been ruthlessly violated. In the United States the Church has 
been defrauded in the same way. Sectarian hatred has robbed the Church in 
Virginia and Vermont of property most sacredly hers ; and which we trust she 
will yet in some way recover to the uttermost farthing. In any event, there is a 
God of justice who rules in the earth, and He will yet make the wrath of man 
to praise Him, even though the Church may be temporarily spoiled by the con- 
nivance of time-serving Churchmen, and truckling politicians. 











